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Joreword 



The Christian Religion Series consists of four volumes, and is a 
sequel to The Christ-Life Series in Religion, a set of eight texts and 
two teachers' manuals for beginners in the study of religion. Both of 
these series are written in the spirit of the Catholic revival of our 
day and specifically of the liturgical movement. They consequently 
stress the vital truths of Christian tradition in their relation to the 
worship of the Church and to the daily life of the Christian — and al- 
ways in reference to the special characteristics of our present civiliza- 
tion and its needs. 

The four uooks ot The Christian Religion Series iurm each an 
independently complete volume; yet they also constitute a series, the 
sequence of which is as follows: THE LIFE OF OUR LORD, 
CHRIST IN THE CHURCH, OUR LIFE IN CHRIST, THE 
CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD. 

The generous response accorded The Christian in the World as soon 
as it appeared privately in mimeoprint form exceeded the fondest 
hopes of the authors. They wish to express their grateful appreciation 
to all who encouraged them by their kind words. The treatment of 
war in the chapter on "International Society" benefited much from t 
discussion of the topic with Mr. Donald Attwater, whose kind service 
is well deserving of special mention here. 



Virgil Michel, O.S.B. 
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PART ONE 



THE CHRISTIAN AND THE WORLD 
CHAPTER I. WHAT IS THE CHRISTIAN? 

1. A CREATURE OF GOD: 



God, the Creator of heaven and earth and of all things. 
Folly of atheism manifest from revelation and from rea* 
Evidence in creation of the existence of God. 

(a) First Cause or Mover. 

(b) Perfect Being and Goodness. 

(c) Supreme Intelligence. 



Limitations of mere reason as means of knowing God. 

Importance of original tradition and of Revelation. 

Divine Revelation in the Old Law. 

Divine Revelation in the New Law. 

Man a child of God. 

Made to the image and likeness of God. 

Purpose of our creation to the image and likeness of God. 



The real meaning of Christian. 

Christian life essentially supernatural life. 

Knowledge of the supernatural life not by reason but by faith. 

Christians, or "the Faithful/' 

Engrafted branches on the true Vine, Christ. 

Members of Christ's mystical body. 

The Christian fellowship* 

Basic rights and duties of the children of God. 



Good works, rightful fruit of supernatural life in Christ. 
Inevitable alternative : to be "with" Christ or "against" Him. 
Passive compromise not admitted in the Christian life. 
Life of confirmed Christians, one of virile, energetic activity 
in Christ. 

Obligations of Christians to the whole mystical body. 
Full significance of being "with" Christ. 
Co-operators with God. 

Interdependence of members and the whole mystical body. 
Importance of "the Christian in the world" today. 



1. A CREATURE OF GOD. The Christian is first of all a crea- 
ture of God. But in that he is not different from other things of this 
world. Ail men are creatures of God, and not only all men but also 
all animals and plants and inanimate or lifeless things. In our cate- 



2. A 



CHILD OF GOD: 



3. A 



MEMBER OF CHRIST: 



4. AN APOSTLE OF CHRIST: 



1 
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chisms the first question usually asked is "Who is God?" and the com- 
mon answer learned by every child is that "God is the Creator of 
heaven and earth," to which the further words are sometimes added 
"and of all things contained therein." This is but an echo of the first 
chapter of the gospel of St. John, which is read daily as the last 
gospel of the Mass: "All things were made by him; and without him 
was made nothing that was made" (1:3). That this is true of all 
times and not only of the beginning of things, St. James tells us in 
a passage that is read in the Vespers of the fourth Sunday after 
Easter: "Dearly beloved, every best gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, coming down from the Father of lights, with whom 
there is no change nor shadow of alteration." 

There are many persons today who not only deny that all things 
were created by God, but even that there is a God at all. Without 
knowing it, they are exemplifying the statement of King David the 
psalmist: "The fool hath said in his heart: There is no God" (Ps. 
13:1). The Church has used the infallible teaching powers given her 
by Christ in order to declare definitely that it is possible for human 
reason and understanding, without the aid of God's revelation, to 
come to a knowledge of the existence of God as the creator of the 
world. That is why St. Paul could say that the heathens of old had 
no excuse for not knowing of God : "For the invisible things of Him, 
from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made; His eternal power also, and divinity; so 
that they are inexcusable" (Rom. 1 :20). 

Much of the denial of God in our day received strong support from 
the way in which the doctrine of evolution was preached in the past 
century. Deniers of God made haste to show that religion, or a be- 
lief in God, did not exist originally among men at all, that religion 
arose out of a human or animal fear of the unknown powers of the 
universe, that it first developed into a belief in invisible spirits exist- 
ing everywhere, then a belief in many gods (polytheism) and finally in 
one supreme God (monotheism). But more scientific study of primi- 
tive man has not only shown in our century that there are practically 
no primitive peoples without a religious belief in a Lord and Creator 
of the universe, but has also proved that the primitive religion is 
monotheism rather than polytheism. 

That human reason could without the aid of revelation come to 
some kind of knowledge of God is seen from the example of the Greek 
philosophers who lived three to four centuries before Christ. One of 
these in particular, Aristotle (384-322 B. C), pointed out that the 
things of this world known to us are constantly changing, some are 
coming into existence and others are decaying or dying. If we look 
back, we see that all things we know have come from other things. 
Thus the oak comes from the acorn, which in turn came from a previ- 
ous oak, and that from an earlier acorn, etc. The same idea is behind 
the familiar question of which was first in the world, the chicken or 
the egg. The sciences of astronomy and geology tell us definitely that 
the whole earth at one time did not exist in its present form, that the 
earth itself was at first without life and had come from previous forms 
of matter in the stellar universe. It was from this constant change 
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in the world that the philosopher Aristotle formulated his argument 
for the existence of a first unmoved or unchanged mover or cause of 
all things. 

This is not the place to go into the argument very philosophically. 
But we might put the case briefly as follows. The things we know of 
in this world at one time did not exist. That means that they do not 
have to exist merely because of what they are. For if they really had 
to exist necessarily by reason of being what they are, they could not 
become other than they are and they would always have had to exist 
as they are. Now if there had ever been a time when nothing what- 
soever existed — nothing at all — so that the entire universe (God in- 
cluded) would have been nothing more, as the phrase goes, than a zero 
with the rim left out, how could anything ever have come into existence 
out of such pure or absolute nothing? It would have been entirely im- 
possible. Hence, since things do actually exist in the universe, there 
must always have been something in existence, at least one thing; and 
this ultirate thing must have existed of its own accord. That is, there 
must have been from all eternity an uncreated Being, which could 
then be the cause of all other things that came into existence in the 
course of time. This Being men call God. Such reasoning does not 
really tell us much in detail about that uncreated Being, but it gives us 
a first faint knowledge, at least, of God as the creator of heaven and 
earth. 

There was another Greek philosopher, Plato (427-347 B. C), 
who was the teacher of Aristotle. Plato developed the idea of a being 
that was supreme Goodness. All other things derived their being from 
this supreme Being, and all men were truly happy only if they were 
in some way like this supreme Good. Men were good and truly happy 
only by sharing more and more in the Goodness of this Being. They 
could do that by overcoming the allurements of the flesh and of the 
material world and living a more spiritual life. 

Before Plato and Aristotle there had been a Greek philosopher, 
Anaxagoras (500-428 B. C), who pointed out especially the excellent 
order that exists in the universe, both in the starry heavens and here 
on earth. Modern science has shown us much more of this admirable 
order and arrangement than the ancients knew. We know now, for in- 
stance, how delicately balanced the temperature of our very complex 
bodies is. If it goes up only a few degrees from normal we are sick 
with fever; and it does not take many degrees to make the fever very 
dangerous. We also know how well proportioned are the different 
elements that are part of the air we breathe. A slight difference in 
this proportion or composition is already injurious to human life. All 
the natural sciences are full of examples of this admirable order and 
arrangement in the entire universe. Anaxagoras concluded from this 
admirable order and unity in the universe that there must be an infinite 
mind which knows and guides all things in this world. He gave to 
the idea of God the notions of supreme guide or ruler and of omnis- 
cience. 

In this way the ancients proved the words of the Psalmist who 
sang out to God: "I will behold thy heavens, the works of thy fin- 
gers; the moon and the stars which thou hast founded" (Ps. 8:4), 
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and again: "The heavens show forth the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment declareth the work of his hands" (Ps. 18:1). It is on the basis 
of this idea that the liturgy of the Church sends tip her praise of God 
in words like the following (Introit of second Sunday after Epiphany) : 
"Shout with joy to God, all the earth, sing ye a psalm to his name; 
give glory to his praise," The wonderful canticle of the "Benedicite," 
sung by the three youths in the fiery furnace of King Nabuchodonosor 
(Dan. 3:57ff.), is most fittingly used by the Church in her approved 
prayers of thanksgiving after Mass. 

Today those who deny God point to men's sufferings and hard- 
ships on earth as an argument for their refusal to acknowledge God. 
The revealed word of God, on the other hand, has told us that such 
sufferings and hardships are the result of man's sin, of original sin 
above all. When the deniers of God say in turn that the whole uni- 
verse, order and all, is the purest accident, a mere chance happening 
of material particles, their reasoning is as hard to follow and accept 
as would be the statement that a complicated piece of modern machin- 
ery or the plays of Shakespeare just happened by accident, and were 
not the product of human intelligence at all. 

2. rx CHILD OF GOD. The above paragraphs are by no means 
intended to give the impression that every man can actually come to 
a correct knowledge of God by his own natural efforts of reason. The 
Church merely teaches as a matter of faith that it is possible, or not 
impossible, for man to come to a knowledge of God without revelation. 
At the same time the great teachers of the Church have always held 
that it is very difficult for man to acquire this knowledge by himself, 
and that without the original tradition handed down from the begin- 
ning and especially without the help of God's revelation of Himself to 
man, the majority of human beings would live on this earth without 
ever coming to a true knowledge of their Creator. 

It was through the Chosen People of Israel that God first revealed 
Himself more definitely to man. Through Moses and Aaron God led 
the Israelites out of the misery of their bondage in Egypt. He 
protected them from the pursuit of Pharaoh and his army, gave them 
miraculously to drink and fed them with manna for forty years in 
the desert, and led them into the promised land of Canaan. Every- 
where He protected them against the onslaughts of enemies, through- 
out the journey and after, except when they had been faithless and 
disobedient to Him and needed to be brought back to their con- 
sciences by sufferings and reverses. God had also expressed His will 
to them in detail by many minute regulations concerning their daily 
life, their social intercourse, and especially also their religious observ- 
ances. Above all did God give them the Ten Commandments in order 
to guide them on the path of His will, so that they might better know 
and more readily do His bidding. 

But while God revealed Himself to the Chosen People as the pro- 
tector and benefactor of all who are faithful to Him, yet the predomi- 
nant idea of God in the Old Testament was that of the stern lawgiver 
and the punisher of transgressions. It was to a great extent the fear 
of God's power that was used to keep the hardhearted Israelites on 
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the path of God. It was, e.g., in a terrifying display of power that 
the Ten Commandments were given on Mount Sinai: "And all the 
Mount Sinai was on a smoke ; because the Lord was come down upon 
it in fire, and the smoke arose from it as out of a furnace and all the 
Mount was terrible" (Exod. 19:18). "I am the Lord thy God/' was 
the revelation of the first commandment, "I am the Lord thy God, 
mighty, jealous, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me" (Exod. 20: 
1 and 5). This was the dominant note of the relation of the Chosen 
People to God. It may have been so because of their sinful stubborn- 
ness and obtuseness; for even here there was more than a mere hint 
of the revelation of God that was to come fully in the New Testament. 
For immediately after the above words we read: "And shewing mercy 
unto thousands to them that love me, and keep my commandments" 
(Exod. 20:6). 

It was the revelation of Christ in the New Testament that gave 
to man a more complete and adequate picture of God. Through the 
prophet Ezechiel God had already spoken of His all-embracing love 
for man: "As I live, saith the Lord God, I desire not the death of the 
wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way, and live" (Ez. 33:11). 
The whole work of redemption wrought by Christ here on earth, from 
the incarnation to the death on the Cross and the descent of the Holy 
Ghost into the infant Church, was an eloquent working out of the 
insatiable love of God for man. "God so loved the world," said Jesus, 
"as to give his only begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in Him, 
may not perish, but may have life everlasting" (John 3:16). And 
of Himself, He said: "Greater love than this no man hath, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends" (John 15:13). In the very act of 
laying down His life, with almost His very last breath, Christ showed 
this love even unto those who reviled and mocked Him in His last 
agony: "Father, forgive them, for they know not what thev do" fLuke 
23:34). 

It was Christ who revealed to us tne wonderful mystery of the 
blessed Trinity, and taught us to look upon His Father in heaven also 
as our own. It is thus He bade us address God in our very prayer as 
"Our Father, who art in heaven." Whereas in the Old Testament it 
was a daring thing to pronounce the name of God, in the New Testa 
ment we are made to understand how the infinite love of God draws us 
into the familiar though ever reverential relation to Him of child to 
father. Hence the Church in ever so many of her prayers addresses 
God as father, and the official declaration and profession of her faith, 
in both the Nicene Creed and the Apostles' Creed, speaks of God as 
the "Father almighty," even before mentioning Him as the "Creator 
of heaven and earth." And so the answer to the question, What is the 
Christian? now reads not merely that he is a creature of God, but also 
that he is a child of God. 

Before developing the full meaning of this latter phrase as under- 
stood in the New Dispensation of Christ, it may be well to point out 
that man is more like God than the other animals, even if we consider 
him only in the order of nature, that is, in the order of life that man 
has in common with the other animals and creatures of God. 
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All creatures reflect in a way the being of God, but man was in a 
very particular manner created in the image of God* "And he said: 
Let us make man to our image and likeness : and let him have dominion 
over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and the beasts, and 
the whole earth, and every creeping creature that moveth upon the 
earth. And God created man to His own image: to the image of God 
He created him: male and female He created them" (Gen. 1:26-27). 

God breathed into man an immortal soul, a spirit which is made 
to His own image. God is infinite spirit and eternal, without begin- 
ning and end. All creatures of earth are finite or limited, and with 
beginning and end, except man, who was endowed at his birth with 
an immortal soul that is destined to share in the endless life of God 
Himself. God is infinite spirit; and man sWares in the image of God 
his Father through his soul which alone of all things on earth is spirit. 
God is omniscient, knowing all things, and He is all-powerful. Man 
has powers of mind and knowledge that are far superior to those of 
all other animals. The irrational animals may be physically stronger 
and swifter than man, but man is their superior through the higher 
power which his knowledge and reason give him. With these superior 
powers he can exercise the dominion over the animals of the earth that 
God had destined for him from the beginning. Man is master over the 
animals by means of the tools and equipment that he can make be- 
cause of his superior mind. Hence he can capture and cage in the 
most powerful of the animals, something that not even the most intelli- 
gent animal can do to man. 

The powers of soul given by Goa tu man in a sense boundless. 
There is no limit to human understanding and will. Nor are they tied 
to space and time after the manner of material things. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, the mind of man can plunge into the distant past or 
into the far future, or it can encircle the earth's surface or travel to 
the most distant star, even while the foot has had time to make only one 
single step. By no stretch of the imagination can we conceive of an 
irrational animal making plans for the next year, and above all im- 
proving its plan year by year in the light of previous mistakes. What- 
ever the animals do is done by instinct, wherefore the bird, e.g., al- 
ways builds its nest in one and the same way. The history of man's 
life is one of continuous improvement of the ways and means of life, 
because of the higher powers of mind with which God created him ac- 
cording to His own divine image. 

The full purpose of God's creation of man with an immortal soul 
endowed with understanding and free will is told us in the catechism 
answer to the question: "Why did God make you?" "That I may know 
Him, love Him, serve Him in this life and be happy with Him for- 
ever in heaven." Understanding and will were given to us above all 
that we might know and love God in return for His endless love of us. 
The ultimate purpose for which God created us in His own likeness 
was, as St. John said, that we might "therefore love God, because God 
first hath loved us" (John 4:19). God made us His children, so 
that as children we might imitate Him as our Father and return Him 
love for love. 
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3. A MEMBER OF CHRIST. The Christian is then a specially 
chosen creature of God by reason of his being a man, that is, a creature 
of God endowed with understanding and free will, a rational animal 
possessed of a spiritual soul made in the image of his heavenly Fa- 
ther. But the term Christian means more than that; it always refers 
to the special dispensation of the New Testament, in which the love of 
God has through Christ given us and made us something more than we 
are by our natural birth into this world. 

Unfortunately there are many persons living today who call them 
selves Christians without even knowing that Christianity means some- 
thing more than our natural life and being here on earth. Such per- 
sons will in a general manner accept the truths taught by Christ and 
will guide or direct their actions according to these truths taught by 
Christ, but without believing in the divinity of Christ. They consider 
Christ merely an exceptional man, a great teacaer and moral guide of 
conduct; and because of this they call themselves Christians. But it 
meanc no more in their case than it does to call those persons Con- 
fucians, who hold to some of the teachings of the Chinese philosopher 
Confucius. 

Christ had indeed called Himself the Truth and the Way, teacher 
and guide. But He also called Himself the Life, our life, the Bread of 
Life. Christ had said specifically that He had come to give us life: 
"I am come that they may have life and may have it abundantly" 
(John 10:10). He did not have to come down on earth to give us our 
natural life, for God had taken care of that from the beginning of the 
creation of man. Christ came to give us a new life that was far 
above the natural life acquired through our earthly birth. It is a 
life that we cannot acquire by our natural powers of understanding 
and will. It is the life that God gave to our first parents as a special 
gift of His love, which our parents lost for themselves and all their 
children by their disobedience to God and which Christ restored for 
us through His passion and death on Calvary. Every thing that Christ 
did for us on earth, His teaching and guidance, His sacrificial death 
on the cross, His founding of the Church, in which He was to continue 
His mission until the end of time — all of these have the purpose of 
giving men this new life, so that they may again glorify God effective- 
ly in word and action and attain eternal salvation. 

This life is for all men a new life, superadded to the natural life 
they acquire in birth. It is a supernatural life, because it is added to 
them from above by God himself. The right meaning of the word 
Christian has to do specifically with this new supernatural life which 
Christ came down to offer to all men. And it is in the understanding 
of this supernatural life of Christ that we get to understand also the 
full answer to the question of what a Christian is. He is not truly a 
Christian unless he is a child of God sharing by grace in the divine life 
of his Father in heaven. And since in the blessed Trinity, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost are inseparable, being substantially one God, the 
Christian is rightly said to share by adoption in the life of the Trinity. 

Because Christianity means this higher life superadded by God's 
love to our natural life, Christ spoke of it in terms of a rebirth: "Un- 
less a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot en- 
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ter into the kingdom of God" (John 3:5). It is therefore by the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, that human beings are born again, are born into the 
Christian life, the supernatural life of Christ. That is why the cate- 
chism says so simply of the effects of Baptism, that it washes away 
original sin, and makes us "children of God and heirs of heaven." 
Here "children of God" is meant in the new Christian sense of which 
Christ spoke so often. After Baptism it is true to say of us in a very 
special degree that we are children of the heavenly Father, or children 
of the Father of Christ. We are therefore in a supernatural manner 
also brothers of Christ, and as such are living the same divine life as 
Christ, we are in fact sharers of Christ and partakers of the divine 
nature. 

All this is a matter of the divine revelation of Christ. By our 
natural faculties of knowledge, our senses and our rational mind, we 
can know all we need to know about our natural life here on earth. 
We can know of our higher Christian life, only through the gift of 
faith, the divine help by which God enlightens our minds and enables 
them to accept and hold as true the wonderful things of God taught 
us by Christ, which no natural efforts of our minds could have found 
out. The new Christ-life is a life accepted and lived by faith. That is 
why the first question asked at our Baptismal rebirth, "What dost 
thou ask of the Church of God?" is answered by "Faith." By Bap- 
tism we are born into the new life of faith, and true Christians are 
those who have and live this life, wherefore they are also called "the 



Because this new life is beyond the reach of our natural powers 
of knowledge, it is hard for us to grasp this truth even with the help 
of God's grace. Christ first explained the new life under the picture 
of the vine and the branches. Before Baptism, we are as the cutlings 
that are buried over the winter in the sand and possess no life. In 
our rebirth we are engrafted on the Vine Christ, and thereafter the 
divine sap of God's grace flows from Christ into us and enables us to 
live the new life of Christ. The Christian as a branch of the divine 
Vine thus lives his own natural life and in doing so also lives at the 
same time the supernatural life of Christ Himself. 

To help us to grasp this sublime truth better St. Paul used the now 
familiar figure of the human body. Through this supernatural life, 
which is the very life of Christ himself and therefore of God, all Chris- 
tians are intimately united with Christ in one great supernatural body. 
Christ is the head and the Christians are the members. Not only do 
the members perform the actions directed by the Head, but the divine 
energy for these actions flows from the Head to the members. When the 
members perform any actions that are in accordance with the mind of 
Christ, they are performing actions that are both natural and super- 
natural, both human and divine in their value: and they are perform- 
ing them "through Christ." It is really Christ who is performing the 
actions of this higher life in and through and with them. "I live; 
now not I, but Christ liveth in me," said St. Paul (Gal. 2:20). 

The Christian is then specifically a member of Christ. He is inti- 
mately united with Christ, and through Christ he is united with all 
fellow Christians. He cannot be supernaturally united with Christ 



faithful. 
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without also being united with all other members of Christ, that is, 
with the entire mystical body of Christ, and he cannot act and live as 
a Christian in total isolation from his fellow-members; for the life by 
which he lives and acts as a Christian is the same life possessed by 
Christ and all the other members of Christ. 

To live as a Christian always means to live the life of the fellow- 
ship of Christ. For us on this earth, it means to live the life of the 
visible fellowship of Christians that constitutes the Church Militant 
of Christ, the mystical body of Christ as living and growing here on 
earth. Membership in Christ means membership in the Church of 
Christ; and living the life of Christ means living, first of all, the life 
of the Church, i.e., sharing actively in her life of worship and sancti- 
fication, in her sacramental life, in her entire liturgy. 

This is not merely an essential need for the member of Christ, but 
also a duty and a right. As a supernatural child of God and an heir 
to the eternal life of God, the Christian has the right to share in the 
liturgical life of the Church, since this is essentially the life of Christ. 
He has the duty of doing so, for only thus can he exercise and nourish 
the Christ-life, which must be active and growing like all other life, 
and which without activity and nourishment will atrophy or deaden 
even as the natural life of earth. And he has the power of doing so, 
for the character of Baptism gives him a share in the priestly power 
of Christ sufficient for him to be able to offer up the august sacrifice of 
Christ in union with the official priesthood of the Church, through 
which Christ himself is continuing His sublime sacrifice of Calvary 
for our participation. 1 

4. AN APOSTLE OF CHRIST. Christ's picture of the vine 
and the branches not only indicates to us the important fact that the 
higher life of the Christian flows to him only from Christ. It also in- 
dicates to us that, as with the branches of the vine, the purpose of our 
supernatural life is the bearing of rich fruits before God. Unless 
we bear a rich harvest of good works in the eyes of God, the Christ- 
life given to us in Baptism will have been given in vain. In the gospel 
words of Christ, it will have been a precious pearl that was wasted by 
being thrown to the swine. To such an extent is the purpose of the 
Christ-life in us one of bearing rich fruits pleasing to God, that Christ 
Himself has made this the standard by which the Christian is to be 
discerned from the non-Christian: "By their fruits you shall know 
them" (Matt. 7:16). 

"Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?" Christ 
asked further. "Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, 
and the evil tree bringeth forth evil fruit" (ibid. 16-17). It is inter- 
esting to note that the words were spoken in connection with a warning 
against the "false prophets, who come to you in the clothing of sheep, 
but inwardly they are ravening wolves" (v. 15). In regard to the 
Christ-life, the supernatural life of the mystical body of Christ, there 
are only two possibilities, and Christ showed how inevitably men will 
realize either the one or the other by the simple declaration: "He that 
is not with me is against me" (Matt. 12:30). 



iThe nature of the Christ-life is fully developed in another volume of this series. 
Our Lif* in Christ. 
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This is the choice that lies before men in regard to the supernatural 
life gained for them by Christ. To be either with Christ or against 
Him, And since not being with Christ is to be against Him the 
Christian must always be positively with Him in order to continue as 
a living member of His mystical body. The gospel of the talents tells 
us what this means, when it condemns the man who has buried his 
talent to keep it intact, instead of increasing it as did the others. Since 
life means activity, mere inaction on the part of the Christian is a re- 
fusal to let the life of Christ in him function and bear fruit. That is 
why God is finally so impatient with the lukewarm as to spew them 
forth: "I would tholi wert cold, or hot. But because thou art luke- 
warm, and neither cold, nor hot, I will begin to vomit thee out of my 
mouth" (Apcc. 3:15-16). 

Here again, the picture of the vine and the branches may help us 
to understand better. In order to bear good fruit, it .is not enough 
for the branches to receive sap from the stem of the vine. They must 
also be able to withstand the onslaughts of inclement weather, of in- 
sect pests and of plant diseases. Unless they can do that, they will 
gradually lose their life and cease to bear fruit. In a similar way, the 
member of Christ must be strong enough in Christ to resist whatever 
temptations he may meet in the world, else the Christ-life in him will 
gradually die out. In other words, the faithful member of Christ 
must put forth energy, must battle, against all the forces of evil that 
may threaten injury to the Christ-life. The special supernatural 
strength for such combat he receives in the sacrament of Confirmation, 
which confirms or strengthens him as a living member of Christ. He 
is not a grown-up member unless he can resist the onslaughts of the 
world. For this reason Confirmation makes him a full Christian and a 
soldier of Christ. 

The Christian is never an isolated member of Christ, but always 
a member of the whole Christian fellowship, and he lives all his super- 
natural life in union with the followship and through Christ living in 
this same fellowship. The Christ-life of the member is therefore so 
linked up with the life of the entire mystical body that St. Paul could 
say the members must "be mutually careful one for another. And if 
one member suffer any thing, all the members suffer with it; or if 
one member glory, all the members rejoice with it. Now you are the 
body of Christ, and members of member" (1 Cor. 12:25-27). 

Hence the Christian, as a soldier of Christ, must do battle for the 
Christ-life not only in regard to his own isolated self, but in behalf 
of the entire mystical body. When some injury threatens our body, 
the hand tries to ward it off, even if the threat is to the face or the 
foot. This should be clarified by examples from daily life. How can 
one member threaten its entire mystical body ? How can I help its body 
grow unto etc. ? In the same way every member of the mystical body has 
the duty of warding off whatever threatens the entire mystical body or 
any part of it. Moreover, the supernatural life that Christ came to 
give us, the kingdom of God, is like a mustard seed that is to grow into 
a gigantic tree. The life of the mystical body is lived properly only 
if this body continues to grow unto the full stature of Christ, "unto the 
measure of the age of the fullness of Christ" (Eph. 4:13). 
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This is the full alternative before the Christian. He must live his 
Christ-life in such a way that he makes for the growth of this life in 
the world; otherwise he is not with but against Christ. That is why 
our Lord told us: "That which I tell you in the dark, speak ye in the 
light; and that which you hear in the ear, preach ye upon the house- 
tops'' (Matt. 10:27). The Church repeats these words in the com- 
munion verse of the Mass for many martyrs. We must champion the 
cause of the Christ-life even unto martyrdom. Everywhere should we 
by word and example preach the truth of Christ to the world, so that 
through us it may shine forth in the darkness and ever spread its 
light. "So let your light shine before men," said Christ, "that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven 0 
fMatt. 5:16). 

Just as the Christ-life in the member must ever be active and not 
dormant, so the life of the apostle likewise must exercise itself on all 
occasions. The seeds of the divine life sown in our souls at Baptism 
and through the other sacraments will blossom into divine fruits only 
if we put forth all our natural efforts to second them. All the growth 
of divine life in the member comes only through Christ, the increase 
is ever from God, but this increase will not occur unless we cooperate 
with God's grace by putting forth our own energy and efforts. "I 
have planted, Apollo watered, but God gave the increase" (1 Cor. 3: 
6). For God's increase of the Christ-life in any member, two things 
are required, the planting of grace in the sacramental action of the 
Church, and the watering by the member's own effort. 

What is true of the individual member's Christ-life is equally true 
of the Christ-life in the entire mystical body, since the fortunes of 
member and fellowship are intimately interrelated. The flourishing 
life of the entire mystical body as such depends for its growth on the 
efforts towards this growth made by all the individual members. Here 
again God alone gives the increase, but God's giving is dependent on 
and generally proportionate to the accompanying efforts of the mem- 
bers of that same mystical body. That is why the true Christian as 
a member of Christ must always be also an apostle of Christ. His 
responsibility for the growth of the Christ-life is always twofold, for 
growth in himself and for growth in the entire body. As soon as he 
shirks either one of these responsibilities he is also neglecting the other. 

To sum up, as a man the Christian is by nature a child of God. 
As a member of Christ, he is an adopted child of God in a special su- 
pernatural manner. He is privileged to share in the very life of God 
through Christ; he with his fellow Christians is, as St. Peter says, a 
member of "a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation. 
. . . made partakers of the divine nature" (1 Peter 2:9, and 2 
Peter 1 :4). Because of the intimate relation through Christ of every 
member with the entire fellowship, he cannot be a member looking out 
only for himself, he must always be a soldier of the cause of Christ 
and an apostle working for the good of the whole body. This is, in- 
deed, the highest privilege of the Christian, for it includes all the 
others, and it is this that makes him more than anything else "another 
Christ" in the world. 
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Today this apostleship of all the faithful is receiving special em- 
phasis from the successors of the apostles, the Vicar of Christ and the 
episcopal hierarchy. There is today a special need for a vigorous ex- 
ercise of it by the faithful because of the conditions of the world in 
which we are living. Today the issue between Christ and the anti- 
Christ is becoming more definite and acute than in past generations. 
The outcome of the issue will depend on the grace of God, but this 
operates ordinarily in cooperation with the efforts put forth by the 
followers of Christ. In the twentieth century, more than ever before, 
a supremely important factor for the cause of Christ is "the Christian 
in the World/' 



STUDENT AIDS 

A. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 

I. A Creature of God: 

1. Quote two passages from the New Testament setting 

forth the truth that God is the Creator of all things. 

2. Show that it is possible for human reason to come to a 

knowledge of the existence of God the Creator of the 
world. See also Wisdom 13:1-2,5. 

3. How have the discoveries of science demolished argu- 

ments on which atheists depended? 

4. Give a clear exposition of Aristotle's argument in proof 

of the existence of God. 

5. State Plato's argument for the existence of God. 

6. What did Anaxagoras teach regarding God? Cite at 

least five facts about nature made known by scientific 
investigations which, had Anaxagoras known, he 
might have advanced to illustrate his teaching. 

7. Cite some passages from the liturgy in which Holy 

Church reminds us of the witness which earth bears 
to its Creator. 

8. What is the Christian answer to the problem of suf- 

fering? 

9. Show the folly of those who consider the world pro- 

duced by chance. 

II. A Child of God 

Read Wisdom 9:13-17. Why must the knowledge of 
God, obtained through reason alone, be limited and 
inadequate? 

How did God reveal Himself to His Chosen People 

in the Old Law? 
Tell what further revelations God made of Himself 
through the life and teachings of Christ in the New 
Law. 

Prepare to give a talk to the class on "Man, an Image 
of God." Follow this outline in your talk: 
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3. 



4. 
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Made in the image of God. 
Possessed of an immortal soul. 
Endless power of man's mind and will. 
Purpose of man's creation. 

III. Member of Christ: 

1. What is a Christian? Distinguish between the secular 

idea of the meaning of the title Christian and the real 
meaning. 

2. Explain the reality of the Christian life in terms of 

the vine and the branches; in terms of a body and its 
members. 

3. Tell what is meant by the life of Christian fellowship. 

4. Expand the truth set forth here: "As a supernatural 

child of God and member of Christ, the Christian has 
the right and the duty and the power to share in the 
liturgical life of the Church, since this is essentially 
the life of Christ." 

IV. An Apostle of Christ: 

1. Prepare to report on each of the topics listed under 

this heading in the outline introducing the chapter. 

2. How can we show today that we are "with Christ"? 

3. Show that it is not enough for the Christian merely to 

abstain from evil. 
4 Using the picture of the vine and the branches, explain 
all that is expected of a confirmed Christian. 

5. What responsibilities has the apostle of Christ in regard 

to the mystical body of Christ? 

6. What two things are required for the increase of the 

Christ-life in any member? How are they related? 

7. What twofold responsibility has the apostle of Christ 

for the growth of the Christ-life? 

8. Name some existing conditions which show the work 

of the Christian in the world today. 

B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 
1. Concerning the examination which the Church makes 
into the lives of persons in the process of their 
canonization, Abbot Vonier writes: "It is indeed a 
bold step on the part of the Church thus to scrutinize 
a poor human life, the mortal life of a Christian whose 
existence was passed in the midst of ordinary human 
surroundings, expecting to find in it no single worm- 
eaten fruit, hoping to discover not only good healthy 
quality, but an almost unlimited quantity, for 'much 
fruit* is the Church's standard of sanctity. Now we 
know how this keen criticism of those humble lives 
reveals a fruitfulness marvellous beyond all dreams; 
not only the heroes but the very rank and file have 
full and productive spiritual lives" ^Christianus, p. 
141). 
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4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 



Select the life of some saint, and from a study of it show 
how the truth of the statements quoted above is demon- 
strated in this saint's life. 

Prepare to give the class the five classic arguments pro- 
viding from reason the existence of God. (See Catho- 
lic Encylopedia, article on "God.") 

Organize notes for a talk to the class on "The Great- 
ness of the Human Intellect," in which you give il- 
lustrations of what seems to you some of the greatest 
achievements of the minds of men. 

Let other members of the class be prepared to give 
other illustrations and to justify their choices. 

Consider what it means that we must love God with all 
our mind. 

Write a paper on "The Ideal of Christian Fellowship: 
Its Bearing in our Liv^q here and now." (400-5OO 
words.) 

"By their fruits you shall know them" (Matt. 7:16). 
Cite examples from life of one of the saints listed be- 
low to show his life testified to his true holiness: St. 
Peter Claver, St. Isaac Jogues, St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, St. Rita of Cascia, St. Brebeuf, St. Thomas 
More, St. John Fisher, St. John Bosco. 

Prepare notes for a talk to the class on Christ's words: 
"He that is not with me is against me" (Matt. 12:30). 
Indicate the significance of this truth for the Chri*H«n 
today. 

Let several students present talks on the topic "What it 
Means to be a 'Grown-up' Christian." 

Topic for several student papers or talks: "Work for 
the 'Grown-up' Christian in this city (or town or vil- 
lage or vicinity) today." 

From current and earlier issues of The Catholic Worker 
cull as many instances as you can of apostolic work 
of confirmed Christians today. 

What does the Church teach us in the following prayers 
concerning the active fruitful life the Christian should 



Epistle, Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost. 

Collect, Monday of Passion Week. 

Collect, Maundy Thursday. 

Gospel, Third Sunday in Lent. 

Second prayer, Blessing of Palms. 

Epistle, first Mass on Christmas Day. 

Collect, Third Sunday after Easter. 

Postcommunion, Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 

Postcommunion, Sunday in the Octave of Epiphany. 

Collect, Tenth Sunday after Pentecost. 

Collect, Tuesday, Second Week in Lent. 



lead? 
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C. RECOMMENDED READINGS 

Books : 

Sacred Scriptures: Wisdom, Chapters 13, 14, 15; Ecclesiasticus, 
Chapters 17, 18, 39, 43; Job, Chapters 38, 39. 

D'Arcy, S. J., M. C, "The Idea of God," in Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C., God and the Supernatural, pp. 47-81. 

Kolbe, F. C, The Sacrament of Confirmation. 

Laras, Mathias, Confirmation in the Modern World. 

Michel, Virgil, "The New Creation," Life in Christ, pp. 23-34. 

Sheen, Fulton, The Life of All Living. 

Vonier, Dom Anscar, Christianus: "Natural Man and Christian- 
ity," pp. 211-224; "The Fruit-Bearing Christian," pp. 138- 
147; "The Christian in Temptation," pp. 107-118; "The Chris- 
tian at Work," pp. 87-106; "Christian Discipleship," pp. 1-13. 
Periodicals : 

Daniel-Rops, "The Salt of the Earth," Colosseum, 3 (1937), 
20-28. 

De Hueck, Catnerine, "I Saw Christ Today," Orate Fratres, 12 

(1938), 305-310. 
Meath, O. P., Gerard, "Sacerdotal Aspects of the Lay Aposto- 

late," Blackfriars (1938), 668-675. 



CHAPTER II. THE WORLD OF TODAY 

1. WHAT IS THE WORLD? 

Various meanings of the ward world. 

The world, one of the three great sources of temptations. 
The world, pleasure, wealth, power. 
Intensity of world's power to lure from Christ. 
Strength of the Christian fellowship against the world. 
Detrimental effect of unchristian environment. 
Struggle in the Christian life. 

2. THE MODERN WORLD: 

Judgment of the Vicar of Christ on modern world as 
pagan. 

Historic development of this renewed paganism: 

Wordliness in the Church preceding Revolt in the six- 
teenth century. 
Acts of "Reformers." 

Separation from the Vicar ut Christ. 
Separation from the Church of Rome. 
Separation from the sacramental life of the Church. 
Essential union of the Church with Christ and of Christ 

with the Father and the Holy Ghost. 
Futility of Reformers' claim of fidelity to Christ while 

rejecting His Church. 
Testimony of history that to abandon the Church is to 
abandon Christ and to abandon God. 
16th century — Revolt from the Church. 
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17th century — Revolt from Christ in Deism* 
18th and 19th centuries — Revolt from God in 
atheism. 



3. THE NEW PAGANISM: 



Complete this — worldliness. 
Naturalism. 
Materialism. 
Individualism : 

in Religion; 

in Economics; 

in Politics; 

in family life. 
The old paganism and the new,. 

Collectivism, reaction vs. individualism, but on naturalistic 



Life of Christ in the world, example to Christians. 

Association with the poor by preference. 

Insistence on universal charity (vs. class hatred). 

His condemnation of the rich who were worldly. 

No compromise possible between Christ and the world. 

The Christian in the world, but not of it. 

Victory of early Christians over the world. 

5. THE CHRISTIAN TODAY: 

Sickness of the human element in the Church, 16th century. 
Spiritual recuperation, 16th to 20th centuries. 
Revived vigor in Church today : 

Liturgical Movement. 

Movement for Catholic Action. 
Influence of modern paganism in many Catholic lives. 
Endeavors of some Catholics to effect compromise between 
Christ and the world: 

in business; 

in politics. 

Three groups of those who claim to be Catholics wfiole- 

hearted, half-hearted, unwilling. 
Baptism, vocation to whole-hearted Christian life. 

1. WHAT IS THE WORLD? In His sublime prayer for His 
disciples on the eve of His passion and death Christ spoke as follows 
to His heavenly Father: "I pray for them: I pray not for the world, 
but for them whom Thou hast given me' (John 17:9). Almost immedi- 
ately after this came the following words: "And now I am not in the 
world, and these are in the world, and I come to Thee. Holy Father, 
keep them in Thy name whom Thou hast given me; that they may be 
one, as we also are" {ibid., 17:11). Evidently the two meanings of 
"world" in these passages are not the same, and it will be quite neces- 
sary to clarify various uses of the term, especially as it occurs so fre- 
quently in connection with the things of Christ. 



basis. 

4. CHRIST IN THE WORLD: 
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When we learned in our catechism that God created the entire 
world, there was no doubt in our minds that the term referred to the 
entire universe, to all of creation, both heaven and earth and all that is 
above and beneath these. This is in fact the first definition given by 
Webster for the term. The second is narrowed down to include all 
the things of this earth we live on: "The earth and its inhabitants, 
with their concerns; the sum of human affairs and interests/' Even 
this meaning is sometimes narrowed down to include chiefly the latter 
part of it; the definition then runs as follows: "The customs, prac- 
tices, and interests of fnen as social beings; public or social affairs 
and occupations; social life, manners, and usages." In either of the 
last two senses, there is no Christian or unchristian tinge to the 
meaning, which refers in a general way, and without taking sides, to 
the total environment of man's life here on earth. 

But there are also other meanings and uses of the word that are 
anything but neutral in relation to Christianity. A definition of such 
a meaning of the term reads as follows: "That which concerns the 
earth and its affairs as distinguished from heaven; concerns of this 
life as distinguished from heaven; concerns of this life as distinguished 
from those of the life to come." Here the supreme interests of the 
Christian are specifically excluded from "the world." It is in this 
sense that the term refers also to the human beings who give them- 
selves over exclusively to these concerns: "The section of mankind 
engrossed in the concerns of this present life and hence sometimes 
regarded as the ungodly part of mankind." This is Christ's meaning 
of the word when He speaks of "the Spirit of truth, whom the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, nor knoweth Him" 
(John 14:17) or "If the world hate you, know ye, that it hath hated 
me before you" (ibid., 15:18). In this sense, then, the "world" stands 
specifically for the things or the men that are unchristian. It has 
also given us the term worldling which is defined as "a person engross- 
ed in the concerns of the present world ; one devoted to this world and 
its enjoyments." 

It is in this sense of the term world, that it is mentioned as one 
of the three great sources of temptation for the Christian: the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. In a way we can say of these that the three 
are ultimately one; they all reduce themselves to the world, in the 
above meaning, of which the devil is rightly called the prince. Satan 
goes about in the world (here meaning earth) seeking to injure Chris- 
tian souls. He does so by making use of all the contacts of man with 
his surrounding world. In these contacts he plays upon the natural 
appetites of the flesh. These are strong in us because of the effects 
of original sin, by which we are drawn towards the things of earth. 
It is because of the urges of these appetites, seconded by the powerful 
influence of the devil, that the world really becomes for the Christian 
such a powerful source of temptation and of infidelity to Christ. 

The interplay of the three sources, and the elements of allure- 
ment in the world, are well illustrated in the gospel story of the 
temptation of Christ Himself in the desert. The first temptation 
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of Christ was one appealing to the appetites of the body. Christ had 
just spent forty days in the desert in the practice of prayer and fast- 
ing after the rigorous Oriental manner. His body must have been 
weak from this ordeal and His hunger keen. It was this condition 
that Satan seized upon. "And He ate nothing in those days/' says 
the gospel, "and when they were ended, He was hungry. And the 
devil said to Him: If Thou be the Son of God, say to this stone that 
it be made bread" (Luke 4:2-3). The second temptation was an 
appeal to the human desire for great riches and worldly possessions 
and the power and glory that go with them: "And the devil led Him 
into a high mountain, and showed Him all the kingdoms of the world 
in a moment of time ; and he said to Him : To Thee will I give all this 
power, and the glory of them; for to me they are delivered, and to 
whom I will, I give them" (Ibid., 5:6). The last temptation was an 
appeal to human pride, and love of the display of self: "And he 
brought Him to Jerusalem, and set Him on a pinnacle of the temple; 
and he said to Him: If Thou be the Son of God, cast Thyself from 
hence. For it is written, that He hath given his angels charge over 
Thee, that they keep Thee: And that in their hands they shall bear 
Thee up, lest perhaps Thou dash Thy foot against a stone" (Ibid., 
9:11). 

It is m these three ways that the world will always be for men a 
source of temptation, of allurement away from Christ. As long as 
men are men in this world, they will be subject to "the concupiscence 
of the flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life" (1 
John 2:16). As long as the world endures, the opportunities of 
human life will offer men pleasures, riches, and power, and thus lure 
them away from Christ. It is not that riches and power are by their 
very nature evil; for there have at all times been good men, even 
saints, who held great power in the world and possessed worldly 
wealth. Yet such men are the exceptions according to the experience 
of human history. The man of wealth and of power is much more 
likely to be lured to the world and its pleasures than the man of 
moderate means. Pleasure, wealth, power, these are specifically of 
the world; they are almost irresistible in their pull upon the natural 
appetites and ambitions of human nature. And when they are sec- 
onded by the wiles of the evil spirit himself, it takes a goodly portion 
of divine grace to preserve the Christian in complete fidelity to His 
divine Head. Christ Himself has told us something of the difficulty 
the rich worldling has in entering into the kingdom of heaven. 

The natural antagonism of the world to the spirit of Christ, how- 
ever, is not always equally forceful or successful in its attack on 
Christian souls. Part of the entire world consists of the human beings 
on this earth; a part of the world's environment for each Christian 
is the society of his fellowmen, in which he lives his daily life. If all 
of these, constituting this human environment, are also Christians 
and are striving to live the life of Christ, then the unchristian allure 
of the world is not nearly so powerful, even though it never dis- 
appears entirely. But when the majority of men in one's environ- 
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ment, or even the dominant men of the world, are also worldly-minded 
and worldlings, when the general atmosphere which the Christian 
breathes in his daily life, so to say, is permeated with an unchristian 
worldliness, then, indeed, the lure of the world is immense, and the 
struggle of the Christian to remain faithful to God is a very hard one. 
That this is in fact the condition of the world of the twentieth century 
cannot be doubted by anyone who has eyes to see. 

2. THE MODERN WORLD. When we speak of different dates 
and years in this twentieth century of ours, we $till use the letters 
A.D. (Anno domini: In the year of the Lord) in addition to the 
number of the year, in order to distinguish them from the years be- 
fore Christ (B.C.). We still call the time since the birth of Christ 
the Christian era as distinguished from the pre-Christian era, which 
was pagan. Thus in our historical reckoning of time, Christ is still 
central and the distinguishing mark. But there are good reasons for 
holding that today the world is Christian in name rather than in fact, 
and that we are witnessing a renewed development of paganism, in 
which the Christian ideals are beinsr denied to a very great extent 
both in thought and in action. 

In his famous encyclical on the "Reconstruction of the Social 
Order/' the Quadragesimo Anno (1931), Pope Pius XI had the 
following to say about our times: "Nowadays, as more than once in 
the history of the Church, we are confronted with a world which in 
large measure has almost fallen back into paganism/' At first glance, 
this might seem a rather strong statement for any person to make. 
But it receives added weight and importance from the fact that it 
comes from the Vicar of Christ on earth, the supreme visible father 
of Christendom, whose one sole concern is the mystical body of Christ 
here on earth, its preservation from harm, and its growth and spread. 

The present condition of the Church of Christ and of the entire 
jo-called Christian world can be understood only in the light of what 
las happened in the past centuries, ever since the Protestant reforma- 
ion at the beginning of the sixteenth century. This Protestant refor- 
aation, or revQlt as it is often rightly called, was the breaking off of a 
;reat part of the civilized Christian world from the Church of Christ. 
Ve can understand better how such a thing could happen if we re- 
lember that Christ ordinarily works in His Church in cooperation 
rith the human efforts of His members, both laity and clergy. Un- 
iss their efforts are put forth wholeheartedly in the cause of Christ, 
le latter will suffer. Now in the generations preceding the Protestant 
^formation much worldly spirit had entered into many members of 
le mystical body of Christ on earth, even into members holding high 
jclesiastical rank. The Church as a whole was therefore not in a 
Durishing condition. And add to this the fact that the devil is a 
ghly intelligent spirit and knows his chances, and that the lure of 
le flesh and the world are all the stronger in proportion of any de- 
ine of Christian fervor — and we have all the conditions for a break - 
ray from Christ such as occurred in the sixteenth century. 
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There was nothing farther from the intentions of the leading Re- 
formers than to break away from Christ. They wanted to remain 
faithful to Christ and professed belief in His divinity and His redemp- 
tion. They protested, first of all, against the supreme authority of 
the pope, the Vicar of Christ, in the Church. They broke away 
primarily from the authority of the successor of St. Peter as Bishop 
of Rome, and in all consistency had therefore to break away also 
from the Church of Rome once headed by St. Peter, the Church that 
from the time of the apostles on had been the One, Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic Church, founded by Christ and endowed by its Founder 
with His own divine powers of teacher, king, and priest. 

There was one point in which the reformers were quite logical 
and consistent and another in which they were entirely inconsistent. 
They were logical and consistent in breaking away also from the 
traditional forms of worship and sanctification of the Catholic Church, 
from the sacramental life as exercised in the Church from the very 
days of the apostles on. This sacramental life of worship and sanc- 
tification was exercised in the Church by the apostles and their suc- 
cessors and ordained delegates (priests) in the name and power of 
Christ. It was always the invisible power of Christ's own divine 
priesthood that was actually being exercised in the visible liturgical 
functions performed officially by the ordained priests of the Church. 
It is in this sacramental or liturgical life of the Church above all else 
that Christ Himself was continuing to live and act and to fulfill His 
redemptive mission until the end of time. The visible sacraments 
of the Church, and above all the sublime eucharistic sacrifice of the 
altar, were ever the essential core and center of the life and being 
of the Church of Christ. Take these away and the Chjurch ceases to be 
the Church of the living Christ. 

When the reformers broke away trom the visible successor of 
St. Peter, from the Vicar of Christ on earth, they were but logical in 
also breaking away from the Church of St. Peter and of Rome, and 
equally logical in abandoning that which is the most characteristic 
element of the Church, her liturgy, her visible sacrifice and sacramental 
life. Where' the reformers were inconsistent, or contradictory, was in 
their claim to remain faithful to Christ and to their belief in His 
divinity and redemption. For, to abandon the Church without also 
abandoning Christ is an impossibility. It would be absurd even tc 
speak of separating Christ from the other persons of the blessed 
Trinity, for they are one triune God. "I and the Father are one," 
Christ had reminded the apostles (John 10:30). But He stated as 
definitely in His famous prayer for His disciples: "And not for them 
only do I pray, but for them also who through their word shall be- 
lieve in me; that they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and 
I in Thee; that they also may be one in us" (John 17:20-21). The 
unity of Christ with His apostles is the unity of Christ with His 
Church, and these are as the unity of Christ with the Father, which 
is inseparable. Christ had founded His Church in order to be with 
it "all days, even to the consummation of the world" (Matt. 28:20). 
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It is for this reason that one cannot possibly adhere truly to Christ 
while turning away consciously from the Church of Christ, and that 
the action of the reformers was therefore inconsistent or contradictory. 
Saying this is not passing judgment on the reformers themselves, but 
merely explaining what their action really amounted to. There is no 
doubt that not all the reformers were aware of this contradiction or 
of the enormity of their action. Some of them centered all their atten- 
tion on the sins and weaknesses existing in the human elements, both 
lay and clerical, of the Church and they did not see with the eyes of 
faith the inner spiritual reality in it that is Christ. But there were 
also others among them who had themselves lived wicked lives out of 
all harmony with the teaching of Christ and the Church. These are 
outstanding examples of what is a regular and logical occurrence 
among Christians whose lives are grossly immoral. Either they must 
iron out the contradiction between their lives and their faith by im- 
proving the former, or else they will end by stubbornly clinging to 
their immoral ways and abandoning their faith. 

What many of the reformers did not themselves see, namely, the 
illogical position they held, was made fully evident in the course of 
time by the "inevitable logic of events," by the historical developments 
that followed. If in the century after the Reformation the dominant 
one of European civilization was set by the attitude of the reformers, 
adherence to the divine Christ while breaking away from His Church, 
the dominant attitude of later centuries was quite different. In the 
seventeenth century it was that of deism, which is still a belief in God, 
but no longer in the divinity of Christ, nor even in the providence of 
God. The deist believes merely that God exists, but he holds that 
God in no way bothers about the world. This was a convenient belief 
for the worldlings who could now conveniently cease also to bother 
about God. Their abandonment and denial of Christ was but the 
logical development of the earlier denial and abandonment of Christ's 
Church. 

In the Christian dispensation it is impossible to come to God ex- 
cept through Christ, even as it is impossible to come to Christ except 
through the Church of Christ. "I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life," said Christ. "No man cometh to the Father, but by me" (John 
14:6). Here we have the full consequence of the Protestant reforma- 
tion. If abandonment of the Church of Christ meant the abandon- 
ment of Christ as the Son of God, then denial of the divinity of Christ 
likewise meant in all logical consistency a denial and abandonment of 
God. Again, the historical development is inexorable in its logic. 
Even in the eighteenth century we find strong echoes among the "en- 
lightened" of a total denial of God. But it is the nineteenth century 
that sees the fuller development of this denial and the wholesale 
preaching of atheism. 

This final consequence of the initial action of the reformers hap- 
pened to take place at the same time that scientific evolution came into 
general acceptance. And so the hypothesis of scientific evolution was 
eagerly pounced upon by many as definite proof that the world came 
to be of its own accord, and especially that man is not really different 
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from the animals or even from non-living or inorganic substances. 
These men knew nothing of earlier Christian ideas, least of all did 
they know that some of the early Doctors of the Church had believed 
in evolution as God's way of creation and governance of the world. 
And so they proclaimed the doctrine that evolution disproved the 
"superstitions" of Christianity, and that man is nothing but an acci- 
dental product of natural material development or evolution. Thus 
paganism had returned with a vengeance. 

3. THE NEW PAGANISM. One of the chief characteristics of 
the new paganism is its complete this-worldliness. By this is meant 
the denial of any other world beyond this earthly one, and of any 
future life beyond this earthly existence. It is the full acceptance of 
the unchristian meaning of the term world: not only its acceptance in 
the practical lives of men, but also the denial that there is any other 
and wider meaning at all to the term. It ordinarily implies not only 
a denial of God but of all spiritual being, and consequently also of 
everything that can be meant by the term supernatural. 

One of the attitudes or viewpoints that follow from this is called 
naturalism. Since everything in this world, man included, is nothing 
but the accidential product of material nature, then there is no longer 
any question of higher laws or rules of life than this same material 
nature. For man this means that whatever can in any sense be 
called natural in him is in so far also right or good. Accordingly 
man can have no instincts or impulses that are wrong or bad, since 
all of these are the results of his nature as it has developed under the 
influence of the natural forces of material evolution. The old Christian 
notion of sin must therefore go by the board since it is nothing but a 
remnant of the past superstitions of Christian supernaturalism. The 
only rule of life for the enlightened pagans of today is to be natural 
as far as possible not to suppress any instincts or impulses of humai 
nature, that is, of man's animal nature. It is because of the dominance 
today of this. pagan view of life, that so many persons cultivate physical 
health or the physical body as the highest good they possess, that ever 
so many persons today are not only extremely sex-conscious but really 
sex-mad, that murder and suicide are on the increase, that stealing 
is no longer considered really wTong, etc., etc. 

Part and parcel of this pagan philosophy is the viewpoint that is 
called materialism. This viewpoint denies that anything really spirit- 
ual exists. Not only does it deny God, but also the human soul as 
the image of the divine Spirit. If man is nothing but an accidental 
development of the animal, and the animal and plant are nothing but 
accidental developments of inorganic or lifeless matter, where does 
the spiritual nature of man come in ? And if there is no spiritual soul 
in man, then there is no after-life and no immortality. Man then does 
not live for a future life but only for this one and any other attitude 
becomes not only meaningless but also silly. The supreme rule of 
human life therefore must be that of pagan Rome, its "carpe diem," 
or make use of the day for your pleasure, for a "good time" while 
the day lasts, or "make hay while the sun shines." It is the rule of 
life sometimes expressed popularly and brazenly as "drink and be 
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merry, for tomorrow we die." It is frankly a life of animal pleasures 
and comforts. 

With such a philosophy of life governing the modern world it is 
not surprising that its dominant tone has been one of individual self- 
ishness. If all that counts is the pleasure of each one's instincts and 
impulses, or the maximum amount of immediate enjoyment, why should 
any individual restrain himself for the sake of any other? Every such 
restraint is but an opportunity missed that will never return, and this 
life — which is all there is — is far too short for overlooking even a 
single opportunity. Thence it is that human life has come to be in 
many ways a bitter struggle of each against all, a mad scramble after 
the goods of this world, both by individuals and by nations. The first 
third of the twentieth century has witnessed the full outcome of this 
philosophy of individualism. 

Individualism stands for the view that each individual human be- 
ing is a law unto itself. This doctrine was found in its extreme form 
among some of the Greek philosophers that are known as Sophists. 
There is no truth that is true for all men alike, they held. What is 
true for one man need not be true for another. Man is the measure 
of all things; and each man is the measure of what is true for him. 
In the same way there are no general rules of right or wrong. What 
is right for one man need not be right for another; each man is the 
measure of his own right conduct. This amounts to a denial of all 
general: truth or morality: that is true or right for each man which 
it suits him individually to accept as true or right. 

Individualism received a strong impetus in the domain of religion 
from some of the Protestant reformers. The rule that each man's 
conscience is the highest law for himself in matters of religion, in 
the acceptance of religious truths and in the interpretaion of the Sacred 
Scriptures, is individualistic in the extreme. We have here two of the 
characteristics of all individualism: the rejection of any authority 
higher than man himself, and the rejection of the guidance of tradi- 
tion or of the rules of life handed down from generation to generation 
in the course of ages. Some of the Reformers were quick to see the 
destructive force of such religious individualism, but it was too late to 
stem the tide of growing disintegration. Ever since then non-Catholic 
religious denominations have continued to split up into further sects 
and factions, and in our own day ever so many of them really have no 
commonly accepted body of truths and are losing all religious hold 
on their adherents. The final outcome is the not infrequent conduct- 
ing of "religious services" that contain more entertainment of so™* 
kind or another than religion. 

Modern individualism has perhaps shown itself most influential 
in the field of economic activities, that is, in the modern business life, 
or in all that has to do with manufacture, buying and selling, and the 
like. It is there known as the doctrine of economic liberalism. It 
holds positively that the happiness of men is attained best when each 
one looks out only for his own interest, without bothering about any- 
one else — the doctrine of enlightened self-interest. Negatively it 
holds that nothing should interfere with the individual in his pur- 
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suit of self-interest, especially not the government. Practically this 
economic liberalism has meant much more than non-interference by 
government in business; it has meant the suspension of all higher 
ethical or moral laws under the plea that "business is business." From 
this has come the economic situation as we have it at its height in the 
early twentieth century; under the guise of freedom of bargaining for 
all, it is really a condition of free competition, general rivalry of each 
against all, in which the jungle law of survival of the fittest holds 
supreme sway. In the common practice of this view men could in 
the name of business do anything that brought them greater profits, 
no matter whether or to what extent it would bring misery and suffer- 
ing and poverty on other human beings. 

Even in the field of politics, in our public life, this individualism 
has been rampant. Rich and powerful men use their influence for the 
passing of laws that are of advantage to themselves regardless of the 
effect of these laws on many of their fellow-citizens. Since moral 
laws do not count in any true form of individualism, we cannot be 
surprised at the frequent prevalence of political graft. "It is all in 
the game." One of the most logical consequences of unbridled in- 
dividualism has been the growth and development of racketeering and 
gangsterdom in the early decades of our century. If the whole law 
of life is grab-as-grab-can, if there are no higher moral laws for human 
conduct, then why not extort from others at the point of a gun all you 
can succeed in getting from them, why not organize systems of racket- 
eering for getting money from others with little more effort than 
threats and an occasional backing of these by violence? And if the 
other man does not count in this individualistic competition what are 
a few murders in relation to "easy money"? 

One of the most pernicious effects of this individualism has been 
the distingregation of modern family life. The divorce rate of our 
age is greater than ever before, and it is still on the increase. How can 
a family persist if individual selfishness is the supreme law of life? 
If individuals marry only for what each can get out of it from the 
other, why not break up the marriage at the first sign of inconvenience 
or sacrifice? 

If we call muaern individualism and naturalism pagan, it is neces- 
sary to recall also a difference between the old and the new paganism. 
The pagans of old still believed in a universal higher law of human 
conduct, and they had never been in contact with the revealed word 
and the grace of God. Modern paganism was born of a wholesale re- 
jection of God's word and grace, and there is consequently no sur- 
prise that it threatens to sink lower morally than the paganism of old. 
Far from rejecting all higher guidance, the older paganism in many 
instances actually yearned for deliverance by Divinity from the dark- 
ness of soul and mind that accompanies a pagan philosophy of life. 

In the twentieth century we are witnessing a reaction against in- 
dividualism in the name of some hind of collectivism. Such a reaction 
is still quite unchristian if it does not respect the dignity and value of 
the individual human person, a doctrine that is one of the basic tenets 
of the Christian faith. When collectivism, in the name of the state or 
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of society, does not even allow the human person to think for himself, 
then there is for the Christian little to choose between the two ex- 
tremes of individualism and collectivism. More will be said of this 
later. 

4. CHRIST IN THE WORLD. Christ has given us the su- 
preme example of what the life of every Christian should be. Through- 
out His sojourn here on earth, Christ lived in the world, that is, in 
contact with His fellowmen, with both the lowly and the great, but 
especially with those near and dear to Himself ; and He followed the 
general customs of His people and made full use of their cultural 
tools and implements of life. Yet He was very strictly not "of the 
world" as He indeed says of Himself and of His disciples in the final 
prayer already referred to: "I have given them thy word, and the 
world hath hated them, because they are not of the world; as I also 
am not of the world" (John 17:14). For thirty years Christ lived at 
Nazareth and lived with His parents. They were humble and poor, 
not in the sense of being destitute and miserable but rather of being 
not accounted wealthy in the eyes of the world. They supported their 
lives independently by the carpenter craft of St. Joseph. In like 
manner, those whom Christ drew most intimately to Himself were 
not the truly destitute but such as gained a sufficient livelihood by the 
work of their hands, e.g., fishermen. No one who was rich and power- 
ful after the manner of the worldly found a place in the immediate fol- 
lowing of Christ, 

Christ, however, did not preach class hatred of any hind. He 
preached the new law of a wholehearted love of God and neighbor, and 
included in this law all classes of men; neither material goods nor 
enmities nor even abuse of power should stand in the way of its ful- 
fillment: "And if a man will contend with thee in judgment, and take 
away thy coat, let go thy cloak also unto him. . . . Give to him that 
asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not away. 
. . . But I say to you, Love your enemies: do good to them that hate 
you: and pray for them that persecute and calumniate you" (Matt. 
5:40-44). Christ didn't condemn the rich merely because of their 
being rich. When the rich man turned away sad upon hearing the 
advice of Christ, "If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, 
follow me," Christ did not condemn him but merely remarked to His 
disciples upon how difficult it is for the rich to enter the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. 19:20ff.). 

It was quite otherwise when money or wealth were used by the 
rich in ways contrary to the will of God, when they were used as 
instruments of worldliness. There is the parable of the rich man who 
died; "and he was buried in hell." But all his life he had been "clothed 
in purple and fine linen; and feasted sumptuously every day" and he 
would not even see that the crumbs that fell from his table were 
given to the poor beggar Lazarus (Luke 16 :19ff.) . And when the 
merchants in riches and gold desecrated the temple of God and used 
it for plying their trade of material gain, then Christ showed the just 
wrath of God; He made "a scourge of little cords, he drove them all 
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out of the tempie, . . . aqfl the money of the changers he poured out, 
and the tables he overthrew" (John 2:15ff.). Again, when a sinful 
woman was repentant Christ showed her mercy ; but when the powerful 
Herod, who used his position to satisfy his lusts, rejoiced to see 
Christ in order to sate his curiosity, Christ met him only with the 
biting scorn of complete silence. 

The real wrath of Christ was, however, poured out fully on a 
special occasion; namely, when the "well-to-do" scribes and Pharisees 
used their high positions for worldly display and acclaim, when they 
compromised with their duty of religious service to God by rendering 
to God an external public homage and lusting secretly in their hearts 
after the joys and honors of the world. Christ's words are at white 
heat when He denounces mere external conformity to law which is not 
accompanied by inner spirit of good will: "Blind guides, who strain 
out a gnat, and swallow a camel. Woe to you scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ; because you make clean the outside of the cup and of the 
dish, but within you are full of rapine and uncleanness. . . . Woe to 
you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites: because you are like to whited 
sepulchres, which outwardly appear to men beautiful, but within are 
full of dead men's bones, and of all filthiness. So you also outwardly 
indeed appear to men just; but inwardly you are full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity. . . . Woe to you scribes and Pharisees,- hypocrites ; that 
build the sepulchres of the prophets, and adorn the monuments of the 
just. . . . You serpents, generation of vipers, how will you flee from 
the judgment of hell?" (Matt. 23:24-33). 

Christ tolerated no compromise with the spirit of this world, even 
if His uncompromising stand meant persecution and death. So He 
also warned His disciples: "If the world hate you, know ye, that it 
hath hated me before you. If you had been of the world, the world 
would love its own: but because you are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you" (John 
15:18-19). That must be the lot of every Christian. Not that he can 
escape being in the world, but that he remain free from its contamina- 
tion. "I pray not," said Christ to the heavenly Father, "that thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them 
from evil" (John 17:15). 

The true Christian therefore cannot help being in the world, but 
yet is he not of the world. Such was the message of Christ, and so 
it was both understood and put to practice by the early Christians, 
who were in their lives so wholeheartedly everything that a Christian 
or "other Christ" must be in this world. Before their Baptism they 
renounced Satan and his pomps in full earnest. If they had riches 
they were yet "poor in spirit" and gave freely to all the brethren 
who were in need. They scrupulously avoided the pagan spectacles 
and the ungodly entertainments, gladiatorial combats, and the like. 
They freed their slaves and they gave up at their conversion the pro- 
fession they had been making a living by in pagan days when such a 
profession seemed to them a compromise with their new way of life 
(e.g., makers of idols, amulets, teaching horseracing, or even purely 
secular education). 
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The early Christians lived in a world that was pagan m rough and 
through and that used all the forces at its command to extinguish 
the new sect. But they were wholehearted in their efforts to live the 
Christ-life and so they were as a leaven that gradually spread and 
grew. Far from being contaminated by their worldly environment, 
they gradually overcame the latter and transformed it after the man- 
ner of Christ. 

5. THE CHRISTIAN TODAY. At the time of the Reforma- 
tion there was not a little that was "rotten in the state of Denmark" 
among the human elements that make up the membership of the 
Catholic Church. The Reformation added to this inner disease an 
attack that at one fell swoop deprived the Church of a large part of 
her membership. And the attack continued in many countries by legal 
prohibitions against saying anything good of the Catholic Church and 
against practicing the Catholic faith. In order to recover from the 
immense injuries and maladies thus inflicted upon the mystical body, 
the Catholic Church had, so to. say, to retire within herself and recu- 
perate in the spirit of Christ. The direction for this was given in the 
Council of Trent which was the spearhead of the Catholic counter- 
reformation. But for centuries the Catholic Church was the despised 
and rejected enemy of the world, reviled or else ignored as the true 
Bride of Christ. Under such circumstances she could wield no Chris- 
tianizing influence on the civilization surrounding her — a condition 
that greatly abetted the dechristianization and growing paganism de- 
scribed in the foregoing pages. 

The twentieth century is witnessing the effects of the spiritual 
recuperation that has gone on in the Church in the past centuries. It 
is undoubtedly also witnessing a true Catholic spiritual revival of 
greatest moment, the two chief expressions of which are the liturgical 
movement and the movement for Catholic Action. While the liturgical 
movement aims chiefly at the "reflourishing of the true Christian 
spirit," in the words of Pius X, by leading Christians back to an 
"active participation in the primary and indispensable source of this 
same Spirit, the public and solemn worship of the Church," the move- 
ment towards Catholic Action is organizing and inspiring the mem- 
bers of Christ to a full exercise of their office as apostles of Christ 
in the spread of Christ's kingdom on earth. Together with this new 
life there are also new antagonisms and persecutions as a matter of 
course, since Christ has so prophesied and since Satan as the prince 
of this world will not easily give up the immense conquests of the 
past centuries 

The Christian of today, then, nnds himself in a Church which is 
blossoming with new signs of a vigorous spiritual life. But he is at 
the same time in a world which has become almost completely pagan. 
Turn where he will, to twentieth-century literature or to drama, to 
the press or the cinema, to the ordinary methods and means of popular 
amusement, everywhere he is confronted with a mad scramble after 
earthly goods or worldly prestige and pleasure. He finds himself 
among people who are non-Catholic in mind and heart. Not that 
they are all positively hostile to him — a minority is that — but they are 
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totally ignorant of the true traditional Christianity of the Catholic 

Church and therefore at the very least both suspicious and shy of 
him as a Catholic. 

That this ubiquitous pagan atmosphere, which the Catholic can not 
help breathing today, has had some effect on his Christian outlook 
need hardly be mentioned. Many a member of Christ today is hardly 
aware of the social relations and inspirations contained in the very 
idea of a common membership in Christ. The average Catholic of 
today is individualistic to quite a considerable degree without know- 
ing it at all; and his individualism has prompted him only too often 
to choose his own subjective ways of saying his prayers or attending 
("assisting") at Mass irf total disregard of the official method of 
Christ taught by the Church and exemplified so splendidly in the 
lives of the early Christians. Again many a Catholic unwittingly 
guides his conduct, apart from set periods of prayer, almost wholly 
in accordance with the pagan view that the whole purpose- of life is 
to have as good a time as possible here on earth. 

There are various points in which Catholics have more or less 
consciously compromised with the spirit of the world. One of these 
is in regard to business practices that in the light of Christian prin- 
ciples must be called "shady" to say the least. Another is the ap- 
parent indifference with which Catholics of both high and low rank 
can sometimes look upon the gross inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth. Then again the early Christians surely would have been 
quite unable to understand, even as they would be quite puzzled at, 
the complacency with which "good Catholics" can continue to attend 
cinema pictures that are permeated with the unchristian spirit of 
the world, and continue by their constant attendance at Hollywood 
productions to give silent approval to the unchristian life for which 
Hollywood has become notorious. 

Among Catholics there are some who actively practice the grossest 
economic oppressions with apparently no qualms of conscience. Of 
these Pius XI had the following to say in his Quadragesimo Anno: 
"What a lamentable fact, Venerable Brethren and Beloved Children, 
that there have been, and that there are even now some who, while 
professing the Catholic Faith, are well nigh unmindful of that sublime 
law of justice and charity which binds us not only to give each man 
his due, but to succor our brethren as Christ Our Lord Himself : 
Worse still, that there are those who out of greed for gain do not 
shame to oppress the workingman. Indeed there are some who can 
abuse religion itself, cloaking their own unjust imposition under its 
name, that they may protect themselves against the clearly just de- 
mands of their employees. We shall never desist from gravely cen- 
suring such conduct. Such men are the cause that the Church, with- 
out deserving it, may have the appearance and be accused of taking 
sides with the wealthy, and of being little moved by the needs and 
sufferings of the disinherited" (p. 157, Four Great Encyclicals, Paul- 
ist Press). This false attitude of some supposed Catholics has caused 
the Church to be viewed with hatred by the poor and the downtrod- 
den, rather than with comfort and love. 
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Another point of public compromise with the world on the part of 
Catholics of similar mind is in the domain of politics. It should be a 
matter of indignant scandal for all true Christians to see some of their 
brethren engage fully in the worldly wiles of political scheming and 
graft while at the same time professing their allegiance to the faith 
and the Church of Christ. The above words of Pius XI are just as 
truly applicable, word for word, to this thoroughly unchristian and 
uncatholic type of conduct. 

There is no doubt that these lamentable conditions are due in part 
to the overwhelmingly pagan nature of the world in which the Chris- 
tian of today must needs live. It is extremely difficult for him to 
follow out the Christian rule of being "in the world but not of the 
world/' However, to acknowledge this is not at all to excuse any 
Catholic compromises with the world and its ways, but only to ex- 
plain their existing at all. The present section on "The Christian 
Today" may well be concluded by dividing all who consider them- 
selves Catholics into three different groups: The wholehearted; the 
halfhearted; the unwilling. 

1) The wholehearted Christians are those who remain entirely 
uncontaminated by the spirit and the ways of the world. They put 
forth all their efforts to remain faithful to Christ in that which is 
least as well as that which is greatest. Under the circumstances of 
our times they do so in great numbers by retiring as far as possible 
from all contact with the world. Their one concern is to be whole- 
hearted members of Christ in total disregard of the jeers and jibes 
of the worldly or of their cry of folly. They realize fully the truth 
of the words of St. Paul: "We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews 
indeed a stumbling block, and unto the Gentiles foolishness: but unto 
them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God" (1 Cor. 1 :23-24). One of the greatest needs 
of our day is wholehearted Christians who remain in the world, but 
not of the world, doing good for Christ wherever possible. 

2) The second group, that of the half-hearted Christians, has 
many degrees. On the one hand are those who would not think of 
compromising with the world, but their service of God consists in doing 
the minimum required by the Church and no more. They go to Mass 
on Sundays and to the sacraments at least once a year and they say 
some prayers every day. But they also give little or no further thought 
to the things of God or the cause of Christ in the world. A degree 
removed from these, but in the wrong direction, are such as live their 
religion and their daily lives really in separate compartments. They 
give a minimum of required time to God, and they frankly seek them- 
selves wholeheartedly all the rest of the day or week, although they 
always stop short of anything that is a mortal sin. This class is 
usually quite ignorant of the Christian religion, notably of the true 
nature of the Mass, and while their lives may attract non-Catholics 
unto questioning them about the Catholic faith, their ignorance is a 
scandal to these sincere inquirers. A degree farther are those who, 
for instance, make nothing of eating meat on Fridays, when a non- 
Catholic sits at their table, just to show how broadminded the Catholic 
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religion is! And so on by further degrees. This whole group, often 
without being aware of it, views the religious life chiefly from the 
angle of minimum conformity to all regulations set down under pain 
of mortal sin. It is their attitude that gives rise to the accusation 
that Catholic Christianity looks to external conformity with require- 
ments rather than to the inner spirit. It is out of this group that the 
lukewarm also develop, of which God speaks so definitely in the 
Scriptures. 

3) The third group is composed of those who insist on calling 
themselves Catholics, but who are frankly unwilling to live up to the 
religious and moral requirements of Christ. Needless to say, they 
do not deserve the name in any way. The extreme instance of this 
group is met with in those criminals who never remember that they 
were baptized into the Church until their criminal career has been 
ended by arrest and they find themselves in prison and then look for 
help to be released. 

If in the light of this division we glance back at the early Chris- 
tians, it will be evident at once that such a classification was hardly 
applicable in their day. For they would have ranked almost exclusive- 
ly in the first class, and would not have tolerated any members among 
them that persisted in belonging to one of the others. It is to a like 
wholehearted Christianity that every Catholic is called as a true 
member of Christ; it is to such wholehearted loyalty and love that 
Christ Himself has called all men and that the Church of today is 
calling her children with renewed vigor. No Catholic is worthy of 
the name unless he aims might and main to realize this wholehearted 
fidelity to Christ and the cause of Christ — and that in its twofold 
aspect. It is not enough to be negatively wholehearted as far as the 
world is concerned, that is, to remain untouched by the worldliness 
of one's environment. The apostleship of the Christian, as we have 
seen, calls for much more than that. The Christian can be a whole- 
hearted apostle of Christ only if he also works positively at the Chris- 
tianizing of his pagan environment and at the ever greater spread and 
growth of the kingdom of God here on earth. The call to Catholic 
Action in our century is a God-given indication that no Christian life 
is adequate unless it strives wholeheartedly to exercise this apostle- 
ship. This is particularly true in the face of the persecutions of the 
Church of Christ in our day, which are an indication that the prince of 
this world is fully aware of the renewed life coursing in the veins of 
the mystical body and is exerting all efforts to prevent its growth in 
Christ. 



STUDENT AIDS 



A. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 



I. What is the World? 



1. State the various meanings of the word "world." In 
what sense has this word a definitely unchristian 
meaning? 
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2; What are the three sources of temptation for the Chris- 
tian? How can the world rightly be said to include 
all three? 

8. Tell of the three-fold temptation of Christ. 

4. What is the triple temptation which the world offers 

to man? 

5. Explain the part of human environment in affecting the 

allurement which the world possesses for a person. 
What conclusions do you reach regarding the prin- 
ciples which should govern a man's choice of human 
environment when the matter rests with him? 
II. The Modern World: 

1. Trace the historic development of modern paganism in 

accordance with the outline of this topic which is given 
in the introductory synopsis of this chapter. A group 
of ten students might make a group report on the 
topic. 

2. Why was it futile fon the ''reformers" to claim to be 

faithful to Christ while they rejected His Church? 

3. Wherein were the "reformers" consistent? Incon- 

sistent ? 

III. The New Paganism: 

1. Name five basic characteristics of the new paganism. 

2. Distinguish between the natural and the supernatural 

in a man's life. What is naturalism? 

3. Point out the falseness and evil of materialism. 

4. What are some of the basic tenets of individualism? 

Show how it has affected religious beliefs; economics; 
politics; family life. 

5. Contrast the modern with the ancient paganism. 

6. What is the danger to be feared in collectivism? 

IV. Christ in the World: 

1. What does Christ teach us concerning the life of the 

Christian in the world by the surroundings of His 
own life and by His choice of followers? 

2. In the teachings of our Lord about riches and in His 

attitude toward the rich, what evidence is there: 

a) that He did not condemn the rich merely be- 

cause they were rich? 

b) that He did not admit even misuse of wealth 

as excuse for uncharitableness of the others ? 

c) that He condemned the use of money as an in- 

strument of worldliness? 

d) that it is difficult for the rich to enter heaven? 

e) that He denounced uncompromisingly indul- 

gence in worldliness covered over with ex- 
ternal respectable conformity with law? 

3. Quote a passage from the Gospel which shows there 

can be no agreement between the world and Christ or 
between the world and Christians. 
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4. Distinguish between being "in" the world and being 

"of" the world. 

5. How did the early Christians follow Christ's example 

and teachings in regard to the world? 

V. The Christian Today: 

1. What has been the position of the Church in the world 

for f he past four or five centuries? Why? 

2. Name the two chief expressions of the Catholic spirit- 

ual revival today? State precisely what is the pur- 
pose of each of these movements. 

3. What evidence is there that the outlook of many Chris- 

tians has become tainted with the paganism of the 
day? 

4. In what ways have Christians compromised with "the 

world" in the domain of business and economics? In 
the domain of politics? 

5. Describe specifically the life of the wholehearted Cath- 

olic in the world today; the life of the half-hearted 
Catholic; the life of the unwilling Catholic. 

6. Develop the truth set forth in this statement: "The 

Christian can be a wholehearted apostle of Christ 
only if he works positively at the Christianizing of 
his pagan environment and at the ever greater spread 
and growth of the kingdom of God here on earth." 

B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 

1. "It seems to us that many of our modern difficulties 

. . . are traceable to the elderly habit of taking this 
world too seriously; for a balance we would suggest 
an adoption of the young habit of taking the other 
world too seriously — if that is possible. Modern 
youth is desperately in need of a spiritual principle — 
our own Catholic youth talks boldly of a Christocracy 
— of a Christocentric Humanism (not their term of 
course) — a humanism which centers all of man's activi- 
ties about Christ. How daringly realistic! 9 * (Norman 
McKenna "Youth and Reconstruction," The Christian 
Front, I (Nov., 1936), 164-165. 
Point out as to a modern pagan of your own age 1) 
the evidences of a complete this-worldliness among 
many today; 2) the intellectual and the moral error 
in this attitude; 3) the reality and greatness of the 
Christian ideal of a Christ-centered humanism. 

2. In the light of your understanding of the importance of 

human environment in one's life, write a brief paper 
(400 words) on "The loss to a Catholic through edu- 
cation in non-sectarian colleges and universities." 

3. Show the fallacy in the argument of those Catholics 

who urge what they wo.uld call a reasonable alliance 
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with the world on the plea of thus winning the sup- 
port of the worldly rich for the material needs of 
the Church. In this connection, consider the follow- 
ing passage from J. Maritain: "The world is perish- 
ing of dead weight. It will recover its youth 
only through poverty of spirit. To seek to save the 
things of the spirit by going in the first place to try 
and discover, in order to serve it, the most powerful 
means in the order of matter, is an illusion which is 
all too common. You might as well tie the wings 
of a dove to a steam-hammer. . . . What makes the 
modern world so terribly tempting is that it puts for- 
ward, it vulgarises so, rich temporal means which 
are so crushing and oppressive; it uses them with 
such ostentation and such power as to induce the 
belief that they are the principal means. They are a 
principal means for matter, not a principal means 
for the spirit/' ("Religion and Culture" in Essays 
in Order, pp. 48-49). 

4. The vocation of every Catholic is to give wholehearted, 

uncompromising expression of the Christ-life within 
himself. Prepare notes for a talk to the class in 
which you try to set forth what this means for the 
Catholic young man and young woman in your locality 
today. 

5. From a careful perusal of the current issues of such 

Catholic periodicals as The Christian Front, The 
Catholic Worker, Orate Fratres, Liturgy and Soci- 
ology, America, and The Commonweal, be ready to 
give a report to the class on several significant mani- 
festations of wholehearted Catholic living in the 
world today. 

6. List some of the most obvious expressions of paganism 

in your city or vicinity today. ' In what ways can 
Catholic young people of your age contribute definite- 
ly to remove these pagan influences? What would 
the early Christians have done in similar circumstan- 
ces? The old paganism went down before them, the 
new paganism will be overcome by the same means as 
they used. 
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CHAPTER m. MAN A RATIONAL ANIMAL 

1. COMPLEXITY OF HUMAN NATURE: 

Man, an embodied soul, a rational animal. 
Three kingdoms of life on earth: 
Vegetative — 

Specific functions: assimilation and reproduction. 
Activities automatic. 
Animal — 

Specific functions: sensation and locomotion. 
Activities automatic and conscious. 
Chief emotional reactions: fear, anger. 
Primary urges: food, sex. 
Instinct. 
Human — 

Specific functions: thinking and willing. 
Activities automatic, instinctive emotional, and rational. 
Interdependence of man's higher and lower activities. 
Relation of soul and bo,dy. 

Total man, body and soul, source of all human actions. 

2. HUMAN ACTIONS: 

Distinctive human actions: thinking and willing. 
Normal recognition by man of his responsibility for his 
actions. 

Acts of men which are less truly human acts: 

those performed under stress of physical force; 

those performed merely from impulse; 

those performed without sufficient knowledge; 

those performed under influence of passion. 
Conditions of true human acts: knowledge, will, freedom. 
The Ten Commandments, helps to true human actions. 

* For Teacher's Reference. 
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3. HABITS OF ACTION: 

Habit, disposition or tendency to repeat action. 
Habits of men: 

Mechanical — 

Helpful in making daily life easier. 

Harmful when no longer in accord wirt» -eason. 
Conscious — 

Suited to man as a rational animal. 

Possibility and importance of building up good 
habits and of overcoming bad. 

Retaining human aspect of purpose. 

Relation of desires thereto. 

4. ORDER IN HUMAN CONDUCT: 

Complexity of human nature and conduct. 
Urges to action of vegetative, animal and rational levels. 
Necessity that rational, spiritual urges dominate in man. 
Evil of letting animal urges dominate. 

Not supression of impulses but their ordered control desir- 
able. 

Whole natural man to be dominated by grace. 
Pleasure in action : 

Legitimate, when act is directed toward purpose of life. 

Wrong when pleasure itself is made the end in acts 
having higher purpose. 
The cardinal virtues in complete human life: 

Natural. 

Supernatural, infused. 

1. COMPLEXITY OF HUMAN NATURE. It is the spiritual 
soul in man that makes of him in a special manner an image of God. 
This spiritual soul of man lives and acts in a body that is as fully a 
part of the whole human being as is the soul. For that reason we may 
call man an embodied soul, that is, a soul living in a body, or a body 
informed by a soul. For a similar reason man is sometimes defined 
.as a rational animal. Yet neither of these terms conveys an adequate 
impression of the great complexity of man's nature and being. 

Man combines in himself all the elements that go to make up this 
earthly creation, and he exceeds all other creatures of earth by the 
unique fact of possessing a spiritual soul endowed with understanding 
and free will. In particular man contains in himself the characteristic 
marks and activities of the three different kingdoms of life* the vege- 
tative, the animal and the human. The vegetative life, or the life of 
plants, is characterized chiefly by two functions. One is that of assim- 
ilation of inorganic substances from both air and soil, which are used 
for nourishment, or in other words for the building up of cells and for 
the growth of the plant. The other function is that of bearing seeds 
for the growth of new plants of the same kind, or for the reproduction 
of the species. The general activity of building up and destruction of 
cells, the forming and wasting or using up of tissue is basically the 
same in other forms of organic life as it is in the lowest or vegetative 
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form. These activities of plant life are dependent on a proper balance 
of climate and soil conditions, which vary for different plants. But 
apart from that they function automatically, they carry on unremit- 
tently by reason of the inner urge or drive th»+ ; s characteristic of 



On the distinctively animal level of life, a new type of activity 
shows itself, that has to do with a form of consciousness connected 
with sense organs. We find these activities developed at their best 
in the so-called higher animals, the quadrupeds. These animals are 
distinguished by a well-developed nervous structure which consists 
of a brain, on the one hand, and of outer sense organs (eye, ear, etc.) 
and of many nerve fibres connecting all of these in a most complicated 
network or intermeshing. By reason of this nervous system the ani- 
mal is very sensitive, and it responds automatically and quickly when 
the proper stimulus reaches an end-organ. The life of the animal 
includes some degree of consciousness and of emotional reactions. The 
activities both of consciousness and of emotion are ordinarily started 
by some stimulus, regardless of whether this stimulus acts outside of 
the body (e.g., light, motion) or inside (e.g., stomach pain, fatigue). 
But once they are started the reactions often go beyond the action of 
the stimulus both in extent of time and in degree by reason of the 
Inner urge or driving-force of life, which we here meet with on a high- 
er plane than in the plant. There are many activities in the life of 
the animal not found in plant life, that function, so to say, beneath the 
level of consciousness and therefore just as automatically as the plant 
functions mentioned above. Such are, in animal life, those of breathing, 
circulation of the blood, digestion. These are normally self -regulatory, 
they carry on in the same automatic way except when some conscious 
action of an exciting nature occurs or when the animal overexerts itself. 

The primary urges of the animal are those of food and sex, that 
is, the urge to preservation of the individual life and of the life of the 
species. Both of these are given to the animal so that it may continue 
to live and thus fulfill the purposes for which God created it. The 
chief emotional reactions of the animal are those of fear and anger, 
both of which likewise help the animal to preserve its life, fear by 
helping it to avoid danger or to flee, and anger by helping it to get 
what it needs for the preservation or the defense of its life. Animals 
are in one sense as dependent as plants on their environment, for 
without the proper environment they can not continue to live. But 
they are also able to move about, to overcome obstacles in order to 
reach their food and to defend themselves, so that in another sense 
they are much more independent of immediate environment than 
plants. Because of their consciousness they respond readily to many 
urges or impulses, which are a sort of inner drive to action. In the 
ordinary animal such an impulse, given the right conditions for it, 
means automatically that the animal will act. Finally, animals have 
some very complex ways of action which they have never had to learn 
and are said to possess by instinct; e.g., the ability to swim, or to 
build a nest. 

As the animals combine in themselves the activities of plant life 
plus some functions that are distinctive of their own nature, so man, 



all life. 
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the highest of the animals, combines in himself the distinctive func- 
tions of plant and animal life in addition to those which are character- 
istic of himself as man, namely the spiritual activities of intellect and 
will. In the living human organism the normal cell activities of cell 
division, of assimilation or nourishment and eliminaton of waste ma- 
terials, go on automatically, as also the breathing and the blood cir- 
culation. All these function almost mechanically for the best con- 
servation and building up of life. Although one or the other of the 
senses may be more keen in animals than in man, man is possessed of 
the most complex nervous system of all, and is capable of the most 
varied types of conscious action and emotions. While he can perform 
some actions without having learned them — the newborn babe sucks 
by instinct — there are other actions, such as swimming, which he must 
learn by labor althou^a there are other animals that perform them b? 
mere instinct. 

It is only above these levels of functioning that we find the distinc- 
tive actions of man as a rational animal or an embodied spirit. They 
are the actions found in the domain of man's mental life, the actions 
of intellectual knowledge or of reason, and the acts of will that follow 
upon such knowledge. By means of his intellect, or his spiritual un- 
derstanding, man can know such things as courage, mankind, color in 
general, relation of part to whole, and the like, which are things that 
no eye can see as such. The eye can only see single examples illustrat- 
ing these concepts, e.g., single colors or single men, but the spiritual 
mind of man can think of all possible colors over against everything 
that is not color, and can express this concept in the single term color 
or "color as such"; similarly for terms like "humanity," which includes 
all men past, present, and future, or "courage" which is true of every 
courageous act and may include all such actual and possible acts. 
Similarly man can know that actions are morally right or wrong, good 
or sinful, that there is obligation to do what is right and avoid what 
is wrong, etc., and he can know God. No animal can acquire knowl- 
edge of duty or of moral responsibility or spirit. 

When we speak of different levels of human action, it must not be 
understood as meaning that man is divided into so many separate com- 
partments. They are rather different ways in which one and the same 
complex total man can act. The different ways are anything but in- 
dependent, each of the others. Man's automatic biological functions 
can go on without the higher activities — they do so when he sleeps. 
But none of the higher activities, strictly, can function without the 
lower. We have seen that a disturbance of. the animal functions may 
cause irregularity in breathing or blood circulation or digestion. In 
a similar way the senses of man function best only when the lower 
functions are most normal, and man's higher intellectual functions 
develop and function best in turn with the best functioning of the 
senses. It takes but a slight change in the blood flow to the brain, for 
instance, to stop not only all reasoning or thinking, but all conscious- 
ness. This intimate interrelation between all the activities of man is 
sometimes expressed in the adage mens sana in corpore sano — a healthy 
mind in a healthy body. 
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The intimate interrelation of all the elements and activities that 
go to make up man's being also gives us some indication of the true 
relation of soul and body in man. The soul is not in the body like the 
kernel of a nut in a nutshell. Else some of our actions would be those 
of the body alone (without the soul) and others would be those of the 
soul without the aid of the body. Rather the relation of soul and 
body can be likened to a piece of iron that has become hot enough to 
give off heat and light of its own. The iron has been so permeated 
and influenced by the fire that the dead iron, as it were, has become 
alive with the fire and acts as fire does. When the iron is at white- 
heat, we can no longer say that any action is that of the iron and not 
the fire, or vice versa, for it is the same iron that gives light and that 
weighs down on a scale. Similarly, in man, it is the total undivided 
and indivisible man who performs all the human actions, not the body 
alone nor the soul alone but the total embodied soul, or the total human 
organism permeated by a spiritual soul. It is this soul pervading the 
whole body that helps the body to do what ordinary material elements, 
or plants, or animals, can not possibly do. 

2. HUMAN ACTIONS. While man performs a great variety of 
actions, such as breathing, digestion, feeling pain, becoming angry or 
afraid, as well as thinking and willing and planning, it is these lat- 
ter actions — those distinguishing man from the other animals — that 
deserve the special name of "human action." Since they make up 
what we specifically call human conduct, and since human conduct is 
all-important in life, it will be necessary to examine them more closely. 

There is little sense in asking why animals act as they do. If one 
asks why hens cackle after laying an egg, the obvious answer is that 
such is the nature of the hen. If we ask a man why he has done some- 
thing we may get a great variety of answers, such as "I couldn't help 
it, someone took my hand and forced me to press the alarm;" "I don't 
know why, I just did it;" "I didn't know what I was doing, I did not 
know there was a man coming around the corner;" "I didn't mean to 
do it, I was scared out of my wits;" "I did it because I wanted to, and 
I'll do it again if I get a chance;" "I did it because I love my father 
and mother." 

We shall examine these answers more in detail. But before doing 
so, it is important to note that men and men alone answer to the ques- 
tion of why they performed some action. And they answer not merely 
because they have the power of speech, but because they know that 
men are answerable or responsible for their actions in a special way. 
This is evident from the very fact that they give excuses for their ac- 
tions, excuses which are meant to show that in this case they were not 
to blame for what they did, or else they accept the full blame. But 
more often they are ready to accept full credit for an action that re- 
ceives the praise and approval of others. In all these cases their an- 
swer shows that they believe they are ordinarily responsible or ac- 
countable for their actions because they could help doing them, or else 
are not to be blamed because in this instance they could not help it. 
Human actions are ordinarily responsible actions. That is, men 
could help performing them; for men as embodied spirits are endowed 
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with a free will, which within limits enables them to choose to act or 
not, or else to act this way or that. 

The very first answer mentioned above brings this out more clearly. 
"I couldn't help it, someone took my hand and forced me." Whenever 
we are made by sheer physical force to perform an action, then that 
action was not a free one in the sense that we eould equally have or 
have not performed it. Literally, it was forced upon us against our 
will. It is toot then a responsible action for us, or a human action in 
the strict sense of the term. But it is well to note here, that this 
force can only touch the external act we are made to do. It cannot af- 
fect our inner mental act of willing or choosing. No physical power, 
no creature, can in that way force our inner will to choose against it- 
self. This inner will of man, this inner wanting or not wanting a 
thing or action, is the source of responsible human conduct; and God 
in His love has so made us, that this inner will is an untouchable 
citadel. Only we ourselves can strictly decide interiorly to will or not 
to will a thing. This is our own innermost possession to use or not as 
we choose or, from the supernatural angle, to give or to refuse to give 
to God. Even God himself will not force us to be faithful to Him if 
in our inner minds we determine to be unfaithful. 

"I don't know why, I just did it." This may seem a strange an- 
swer for a rational being to give. When pressed further the person 
may add that he 44 just felt like it and gave it no further thought." 
This is acting on mere impulse and is not on the level of true human 
action. We see this kind of action often in younger children, even in 
older ones when they suddenly kick up their heels or punch their 
neighbors, or without previous warning climb up a lamp-post, or shout 
out at the top of their voices, 01 burst into uncontrollable giggling, and 
the like. Young children, before having their reason properly de- 
veloped or trained, act considerably on inner conscious or unconscious 
impulses. If they grow up while having their own way about this 
and without parental training and discipline, they will even as grown- 
ups often perform impulsive actions, for many of which they will be 
sorry upon reflection, but which they will explain merely by saying 
they "just felt like it." In an age of naturalism and individualism 
like ours, when men try to shake off all restraints of law or custom, 
impulsive action becomes more frequent in life. It does not make for 
orderly conduct among men as a body, nor in individuals. 

"I didn't know what I was doing, I did not know there was a man 
coming around the corner." This might have been said by a boy who 
was shooting with a slingshot at a corner hydrant in the city. He hit 
a man, but never meant to do such a thing. Children know quite 
readily that they are not really guilty of actions whose effects they 
did not know and did not want. They are convinced that any time 
knowledge is lacking regarding an action they are not fully responsible 
for it. We have seen that knowledge or understanding is one of the 
essential characteristics of man; hence when knowledge is lacking the 
respective action is insofar not human at all and not a responsible one. 
But there is more than that to consider here. "Ignorance of the law 
is no excuse," we say to grown-ups while we nevertheless often ex- 
cuse an action, especially in children, by saying in turn that 4< he did 
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not know any better/' The seeming contradiction is solved by dis- 
tinguishing between cases in which we can say "It's his own fault be- 
cause he should have known better' ' or "he should have been more care- 
ful/' and cases in which this is not true. An auto driver who smashe; " 
into a running train will not be excused from guilt by us on his plea o 
not knowing that the train was coming. That is also why, when ar 
older and a younger child get into some mischief, the parents often 
blame and punish the older of the two and not the younger. Man is 
thus responsible for all the actions of which he could and should have 
foreseen the consequences. 

Another answer given above says: "I didn't mean to do it, I was 
scared out of my wits." Such a person may have known what he 
was doing, but his fear or his sudden excitement robbed him of the 
ability to think straight or to think at all. Man is subject to many 
emotions besides that of fear, and it is a known fact that when he is 
roused to strong emotions he is considerably under their domination. 
In extreme cases we even say that a man becomes a slave to his pas- 
sions. The irritable man who readily flies into a fit of temper will do 
many things under the influence of his anger which he is later sorry 
for. Whenever a man acts while in a passion he is not as fully re- 
sponsible for his action as one whose mind is calm. It is the latter 
who is in full control of himself, while the former is at least in part 
under the control of his animal passions. But here, again, we must be 
cautious about passing a quick judgment either in excusing or in con- 
demning the man. One important question, for instance, is the fol- 
lowing: "Did the man know that he was getting angry, and did he try 
to stop his anger, or else try not to act at all under the circumstances?" 
Whenever there are situations in which we know our passions will be 
aroused, we are guilty of later passionate actions as long as we al- 
lowed ourselves to drift into the control of the passion instead of 
doing our best to overcome it or to flee the occasion. The boy or girl 
who starts the teasing that ends up in mutual angry actions is fully 
guilty of those actions even if they are committed only under the 
stress of passion; here ordinary experience enables us to foresee the 
consequences of what we are starting. 

The next answer above reads: "I did it because I wanted to, and 
I'll do it again if I get a chance !" The answer might also have ended 
with: "I am now sorry for it." In either case we have all three con- 
ditions that make for a full human action and for full human respon- 
sibility: knowledge, will, and freedom. This is nothing new, for our 
catechisms have told us long ago that we are guilty of sin only insofar 
as we perform a wrong action both knowingly and willingly. Only 
those are truly human actions as distinguished from animal actions, 
which are done with full knowledge and which are willed. In the 
liturgy of ordination to the priesthood, the Church exhorts those to be 
ordained: "Agnoscite quod agitis — Know what you do!" This is not 
only a rule for performing acts of worship, but for all human actions. 
Man acts as man only when he fulfils this rule. 

That is why the Ten Commandments, for instance, are not so many 
restrictions put upon our human freedom by God, but rather helps 
which our loving Father extends to us. In them He helps us to know 
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what our conduct as children of God should be, so that knowing this 
on the strength of His own infallible word, we may be free from 
doubt and worry as to what we should will in order to remain faithful 
to our Father in heaven. 

3. HABITS OF ACTION. There is another possible answer to 
the question of "Why did you do this?" which we have not considered 
so far. It is the following: "I couldn't help doing it; it's a habit of 
mine, and I can't get over it." Ordinarily an action is less difficult to 
perform the fourth or fifth time than it is the first. Even difficult 
actions when repeated often enough become quite easy. Many actions, 
after sufficient repetition, not only become easier to do, but actually 
leave in us a disposition or tendency to perform that same action again 
and again. Generally we have connected up, or associated, such an 
action with a particular set of circumstances, or conditions, and as 
soon as we meet this same set of conditions there is something pulling 
in us or urging us towards the performance of the action in question. 
As soon as that is true of us, we can be said to have acquired the habit 
of doing that action in the particular way. Thus people get into the 
habit of smoking at or after meals, or even of smoking at all intervals 
between spurts of work, of taking a noon-day sleep, of going to the 
movies every evening, or of taking a drink whenever a liquor store 
comes to view, of taking drugs, etc., etc. When such a habit gets 
sufficiently strong we may perform the action quite unconsciously, or 
we may experience the pull of the habit so strongly that we feel heln- 
lessly drawn to the action in spite of ourselves. 

Habits can be divided into such as are performed unconsciously or 
mechanically, and such as are performed consciously and willingly. 
The ordinary conduct of a man consists of many mechanical habits, 
without which it would not be possible for him to do all the things he 
does in a day's time. We know how laboriously a child goes up a 
stairs for the first time, or how consciously it must try to keep its 
balance while learning to walk. When walking or climbing the stairs 
has been mastered by the child, it has acquired the habit of them, 
and it performs these actions without giving any special thought to the 
details of their performance. The same is true of innumerable other 
things of daily life, such as writing with pen or pencil, sewing but- 
tons, peeling potatoes, lacing one's shoes, and the like. The grown-up 
person does not realize how automatically he climbs a stairway until 
he meets with one in which some of the stairs are higher or lower than 
the rest. 

But there is also another way in which we may say a person went 
up the stairs by habit. If he was accustomed to go up the stairs 
for some purpose on returning home, he may some day find himself 
going up when that purpose did not exist, or better, he may find him- 
self upstairs and then suddenly ask himself in vain why he went up at 
all. This is the second way in which a habit may operate. In the 
first way we acquire facility in doing actions that have a special pur- 
pose for which they are done. In the second way, we unconsciously 
perform the action out of the force of mere habit, even when the 
purpose no longer exists, or at all events without ever being conscious 
of the original purpose. In the first case the formation of the habit 
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is very helpful in facilitating our daily conduct; in the second case it 
may become a source of annoyance to us and prevent us from always 
doing our best in the least troublesome way. The moment it does 
this, it tends to make our conduct less human, less characteristic of 
man as a creature endowed with understanding and will. 

Habits of action therefore have a most important purpose in human 
life. Their God-given function in man is to help him to do more 
readily those things which he ought to do. For this reason man was 
created to be a creature of habit, but to be a creature of habit after 
the manner of man as a rational animal and not of the lower animals. 
That means, that man's habits must help him to be more of a man, 
a child of God, a member of Christ. Unless they do that, they are per- 
verting the purposes for which God created man. That is the tragedy 
of the life of a man who does not build up good habits. He cannot 
remain neutral in his actions and will not remain with single bad ac- 
tions, but by repetition form the habit of them. And he will be helped 
in this by the sources of evil already mentioned, the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, even as the man of good habits is helped in forming and 
strengthening them by the grace of God. 

The Christian who has been unfortunate enough to contract a bad 
habit is often discouraged too easily in his fight to overcome it. There 
is no evil habit of man that can not be overcome by perseverance of 
will aided by God's established means of grace. Rut the attempt 
to overcome it must be made in accordance with the way in which 
human nature acts ; and so the process is usually a gradual and difficult 
one, since the habit had left a strong tendency in the person. There 
is needed first of all a strong resolution to get rid of the evil habit, 
a resolution fortified by God's graces. If the evil habit is that of 
cursing, for instance, the person will most likely curse again before he 
is ever aware of it. Then the important moment comes for him. As 
soon as he is aware of having cursed again he must renew his resolu- 
tion — always with the use of prayer and sacramental graces as occa- 
sion permits. If he perseveres, he will "come to" in a short time, 
perhaps while cursing, or just in the act of beginning to curse; at all 
events, he will soon become aware at least sometimes of his being 
ibout to curse and so be able to check himself. Gradually, and with 
perservering effort, he will form the habit of consciously guarding 
himself at all times, and from there on will begin the easier process 
of strengthening the contrary habit of not cursing. 

In regard to habits, it must always be remembered that those most 
worthy of man are such as he consciously fosters, such as never lose 
the inner aspects of all human conduct, understanding and will. That 
is the important part of all human action, and it is this mental as- 
pect that must always be the first matter of training and control on 
the part of man. It is in man's inner desires that all good actions as 
well as all evil actions begin, and from which they grow. Man is 
already guilty of wrong actions if he has only nursed the desire of 
them in his heart. It is these inner desires that must be either checked 
or encouraged by man's own acts of willing. Their importance is 
evident from the Church's official prayers, which are always a guide 
for us in developing the life of a true member of Christ. Thus the 
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collect of the fifth Sunday after Easter asks God that "by Thy in- 
spiration we may think what is right, and under Thy guidance carry 
out the same"; and that of the ninth Sunday after Pentecost asks 
God in a special way to guide and direct our very desires: "that thou 
mayst grant their desires, make them to ask what is pleasing to Thee/' 

If our inner desires are so important in our conduct, it is these 
desires as consciously entertained and not as unconsciously held. In 
the constant urge of life that is so vigorous in the human mind, many 
thoughts may come to us that we do not want to have. We may even 
have thoughts of evil that seem pleasant, but yet are not fully willed. 
We notice them suddenly, as it were, when we "come to" fully. Then 
is the important moment for us, for then real human action begins. 
Then it is that we are before the choice of really desiring or not de- 
siring them. If the thoughts are contrary to the will of God, we must 
turn away from them at once. But that can be done only by con- 
sciously directing the mind to other things and occupying the mind 
with them. Here, again, we see the importance of forming the habit 
of interest in our duties and in wholesome hobbies. If we have de- 
veloped such habits sufficiently, we will find in them a safe and easy 
refuge from disturbing thoughts. If we have not, we will find it all 
the more difficult not to succumb to the latter. For growing children, 
we have here a strong argument for the advantage of developing a 
wide range of interest in wholesome reading of all kinds. 



4. ORDER IN HUMAN CONDUCT. From the above sections 



of this chapter we have gleaned some little insight into the complex- 
ity of human nature and of human action. Because so many elements 
go to make up man's being and because so many factors can play a 
part in human conduct, it is all the more necessary to understand also 
what the proper order should be among these many and varied possi- 
bilities. Only with proper order in conduct can man be truly an in- 
tegral man. For an integral man is a well-balanced human being, in 
whom all the elements of nature are given proper recognition, and in 
whom these elements are given their proper play in due relation to one 
another, therefore, in right proportion and harmony between all unto a 
unified and complete man. On all the different levels of human nature 
there are urges and pulls. On the unconscious level of plant life there 
are the fundamental vital urges of food and sex, for preservation of in- 
dividual and species. On the animal level these urges manifest them- 
selves as conscious impulses that are accompanied by sense pleasure. 
On the intellectual level there are likewise urges, such as the impulse to 
know (curiosity, eagerness for new truths or knowledge), to appreciate 
beauty and produce beautiful things, to admire and achieve moral 
goodness. Here the urge is of course spiritual rather than merely 
biological or physiological as it is on the animal level. 

It may well be repeated that since man is a rational and spiritual 
being, the proper relation between all the elements of his nature must 
be determined from the standpoint of his being such a rational crea- 
ture, a child of God and a member of Christ. If this order is per- 
verted, and the dominant role is given to the impulses on man's ani- 
mal level, the inevitable result will be that man degrades himself to a 
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mere brute animal; and for him this condition is worse than that of 
the beast. The irrational animals naturally follow the impulses of 
their nature; but their natures as created by God normally also are 
self -regulative in a way in which this is not true of man. Man has 
been given his understanding and will for the sake of regulating all 
his conduct, especially also the impulses of his animal nature. If he 
does not use his reason for this purpose, the animal urges in him 
will be unregulated — which means that they will get the upperhand 
and enslave both reason and will in him. 

St. Jerome said long ago that the animal passions in man are 
like wild horses hitched to a chariot in which man's reason is the 
driver. Unless the driver keeps a firm as well as gentle hold on the 
reins and drives prudently, accidents and injuries will occur. If 
the driver releases the reins and gives up all control, the horses will 
naturally run away with him, and the faster they go the more help- 
lessly will he be dragged along by them to his final ruin. "Man," 
says Father Castiello, "has ... an inborn appetite for food and 
an inborn appetite for sex. The aim of the one is to preserve the in- 
dividual*; the aim of the other is to preserve the species. If allowed 
to Tun wild, both lead to all sorts of corporal and social evils : disease, 
death and race-suicide. Reason, again applying the pattern of right- 
eousness to these animal drives, tempers them and organizes them by 
the virtue of self-control." 1 

This is equally true of all the tendencies of man's animal nature, 
of all the urges and pulls or temptations that assail him in the name 
of the world or the flesh or the devil. Giving in to any of them means 
forming a habit of them and gradually enslaving the soul. What the 
chief tendencies of this kind are in man, our catechism told us long 
ago when it enumerated the seven capital sins: Pride, envy, anger, 
avarice, intemperance, lust, and sloth. There is no need to explain 
here how each of these vices tends to become an obsession, an all-en- 
slaving passion; universal human experience is full of unfortunate 
examples. By reason of the general recognition of this fact by 
thoughtful men, outstanding teachers give the advice that everywhere 
men should take it upon themselves every day to- do some little thing 
that is disagreeable or unpleasant, so that they may always Tetain 
mastery over their impulses and their conduct. This is true even 
from the natural standpoint. When we view the whole question from 
the supernatural standpoint, we see all the more reason for the coun- 
sel of restraint, self-denial, mortification preached by Christ and the 
Church. 

The proper ordering of human conduct then means that the im- 
pulses of each lower level must be controlled by and subordinated 
to the higher — such is the order of God's creation. Far from suppress- 
ing all impulses and instincts altogether, therefore, the proper rule 
for man is to suppress them only when they try to pervert God's es- 
tablished order, but otherwise to foster as well as control and restrict 
them so as to fulfill this order. Man cannot suppress his biological 
and animal natures and turn his back on material things entirely, for 
instance; to do that would be to wreck his integral human nature. He 

i Castiello, S. J., Psychology of Education, pp. 113-114. 
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must on the contrary use all the elements and factors of his life, but 
use them in the proper subordination and relation to that which 
is highest in his nature. The biological elements are there to 
serve the higher purposes of his life, the animal functions and the 
rational faculties; and the animal life is there to feed and help de- 
velop the spiritual faculties of understanding and will. And all of 
these together, making up the complete natural man, are there to 
subserve the "new creature" established by the redeeming love of 
Christ, the supernatural child of God and member of Christ. In this 
higher realm there is the added gift of God's love which we call grace, 
the supernatural help of God himself towards the proper ordering 
of all our conduct. 

This true order of human a^^us mao snows us the legitimate 
place that pleasure, even animal pleasure, has in human life. Ordi- 
narily when we act properly in accordance with our nature the action 
is accompanied by pleasure. This is meant by God to be a natural 
reward and incentive for right conduct over and above the super- 
natural reward and merit. Whenever we perform an action, therefore, 
that is natural and reasonable for us as creatures of God who are 
also members of Christ, that is, whenever any action of ours squares 
with the natural and supernatural purposes of our life, then the 
pleasure of it is also legitimate. What is wrong is to pervert this 
order and to perform the actions for the mere sake of their pleasure 
with no higher purpose for doing them, to seek animal pleasure of 
any kind for its own sake. 

A simple example may illustrate this point concretely: intem- 
perance in eating and drinking. The glutton lives to eat and to eat 
well; while the Christian eats to live, and he recognizes it as a duty 
to eat well enough to be able to live properly as a Christian. In 
Latin countries, where ordinary life has been dominated to a great 
extent by Catholic culture and ideals of life, there is universal drink- 
ing, especially of wine, both at table and in social gatherings. But 
the average person in these countries does not get together with his 
fellows for the mere purpose of drinking. On the contrary he meets 
and drinks for the sake of the social intercourse with his fellowmen. 
For that reason drinking in those countries, while universally prac- 
ticed, is surprisingly moderate and well ordered. It observes the 
right order of things. 

The right ordering of human life in regard to all instincts and 
impulses has been stated briefly by Father Castiello in terms of the 
four cardinal or moral virtues: "No character is complete which does 
not embrace the totality of man's functions: appetites (sex and food) 
through self-control; emotions (fear and anger) through fortitude; 
social urge (love in all its forms: parental, brotherly, amical and 
marital) through justice, and above all the practical reason (common 
sense, or tact: for such are some of its modern names) through 
prudence. But reason not only trains the different functions, it must 
also train itself and adapt itself to the requirements of learning and 
science" (Op. ext., p. 131). Here it is well to remember that tem- 
perance (self-denial), fortitude, justice and prudence are not only 
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natural virtues known to the pagan philsophers of old. They are also 
divinely infused virtues of the sacramental Christ-life of the New 
Dispensation, and are put freely at the disposal of the member of 
Christ in the liturgical functions of the Church. This but illustrates 
again how the life of faith does not destroy or go contrary to the life 
of natural reason but on the contrary helps it to attain its most perfect 
development and ennobles it far beyond the reach of the natural 
powers themselves. 

In the light of the above paragraphs it should be easier to under- 
stand by contrast what the worldliness of our day naturally leads to, 
and why we see so many instances in our day of an unchristian life 
and civilization. Christ had told us long ago that a kingdom divided 
against itself cannot stand, it must needs sow ruin. And so a life 
of pure worldliness and a life of Christian perfection cannot exist 
together, neither in an individual man nor very well in any social 
body or community. Sooner or later one or the other must get the 
upperhand in the inevitable battle, in which the weapons are usually 
for the kingdom of this world brute force or more subtle propaganda 
directed by the prince of this world, and for the other side, Christian 
love inspired by crace and directed bv the Spirit of Christ. 



STUDENT AIDS 

A. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 

I. Complexity of Human Nature: 

1. What is man? What three kingdoms of life are re- 

presented in him? 

2. State the characteristic activities of vegetative life. 

How do they function? 

3. What are the activities which characterize animal life? 

In what way is their functioning superior to that 
of the processes of plant life? 

4. State other differences between the plant and the 

animal. 

5. Name the distinctive activities of men. 

6. How are man's higher and lower activities related? 

7. Explain what is the true relation between soul and 

body in man. 

II. Human Actions: 

1. What is meant by a "human action"? 

2. Show that men ordinarily recognize that they are re- 

sponsible for their actions. 

3. Wherein lies the basis and source of responsible human 

conduct ? 

4. Give illustrations of different kinds of action by men 

which are not true human acts. 
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5. Show that the Ten Commandments are helps which 
our heavenly Father gives us to make our lives the 
lives of real men and women. 



III. Habits of Action: 

1. Tell what is the effect of a habit of action. 

2. Distinguish between the nature and the values of me- 

chanical and conscious habits of action. 

3. Explain precisely the meaning and importance of this 

truth: "The attempt to overcome bad habits must 
be made in accordance with the way in which human 
nature acts." 

4. What is the source of all man's actions? What con- 

clusion must we draw from this fact? 

5. How can a wide range of interests be of spiritual value 

for a person? 

IV. Order in Human Conduct: 

1. When may a man's life be said to be "integral" or 

"whole"? 

2. Prepare topical reports on the points listed under "IV, 

Order in Human Conduct" in the outline introducing 
this chapter. 

3. Name the seven chief tendencies of man's lower na- 

ture. 

4. Explain what constitutes the proper ordering of human 

conduct. 

5. How do the cardinal virtues contribute to fostering 

the development of the complete man, i.e., the true 
Christian ? 

B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 

1. "The dignity of labor depends upon the humanity of 

the laborer. The humanity of the worker depends 
upon his ability to use his human faculties of intelli- 
gence and will in his work. There is no dignity in 
slave labor, where elaborate blueprints rob the work- 
er of the use of his inventive intelligence, or where 
coercion exercised either by the fear of the whip or 
of the sack robs him of his free will. Labor is dig- 
nified when it is human" (Graham Carey, "Essential 
Image in Art," The Christian Front, I, July, 1936, 
p. 102). 

Develop this thought in a paper of 300-400 words in 
the light of your understanding of human nature and 
of true human actions. 

2. "And we do not protest only against the concentration 

of wealth in the hands of the few, but as vehemently 
against the concentration of intellectual responsibility 
in a few individuals, not because they are peculiarly 
fitted for this high office, but because thev have been 
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shrewd and clever enough to cheat their fellowmen 
.... The production line in any modern mass-pro- 
duction factory is one of the greatest insults to hu- 
man intelligence ever conceived by man" (Richard 
Deverall, "Co-operation and Capitalism/' The Chris- 
tian Front, I, Sept. 1936, p. 133). 
List the facts about the nature and destiny of man 
which justify the conclusion stated above. 
8. Develop a paper on this theme: "Man's habits must 
help him to be more of a man, of a child of God, of 
a member of Christ. Unless they do that, they are 
perverting the purposes for which God created man. 
This is the tragedy of the life of a man who does 
not build up good habits." 

4. Give a clear intelligent defense of the statement: "The 

truly and fully natural man is not nature's man, 
the uncultivated soil, but the virtuous man, the human 
soil cultivated by undeviating reason, man formed 
by the inner culture of the intellectual and moral 
virtues. He alone has a consistency, a personality" 
(Maritain, "Religion and Culture," Essays in Order, 
P. 7). 

5. Prepare to give a talk to the class on this quotation 

from Father Castiello given in this chapter: "Nc 
character is complete which does not embrace the 
totality of man's functions: appetites (sex and food} 
through self-control; emotions (fear and anger ^ 
through fortitude; social urge (love in all its forms: 
parental, brotherly, amical and marital) through 
justice; and above all, the practical reason (common 
sense, or tact: for such are some of its modern names} 
through prudence." 

6. What does the Church teach us explicitly or implicitly 

concerning the interdependence of soul and bodj 
in these prayers: 
Preface for Lent. 

Collect, Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
Secret, Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
Third prayer after Agnus Dei. 
Postcommunion, Third Sunday after Easter. 
Postcommunion, Fifteenth Sunday after Pente- 
cost. 

Collect, Third Monday in Lent. 
C. RECOMMENDED READINGS 

Books: 

Sheen, Fulton, The Life of All Living, pp. 129-164. 
Thompson, Francis, "Health and Holiness," Works, Vol. v, pp. 
279-281. 

*Vann, O. P., Gerald, Morals Makyih Mai: 
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Periodicals : 

Beaumont, Mary, "We Take Our Stance/' Blackfriars, 20 (1939), 
34-40. 

Fay, R., "Applied Psychology and Virtue/' Blackfriars, 18 
(1937), 449-56. 

Hallack, Cecily, "With all thy Mind/' Catholic World, 130 
(1930), 417. 

♦Jarrett, O. P., Bede, "The Holiness of Truth," Blackfriars, 
20:5-16. 

Marshall, D., "What /tbout the Machine?" Commonweal, 22:201. 

CHAPTER IV. THE HUMAN PERSON 

1. PERSONAL FREEDOM: 

Man, a person, i.e., a self -determining being: 

Man's place in the hierarchy of persons. 

Communication with other persons — human, divine. 
Human will, source of man's personal actions. 
Human freedom: 

Not in absence of law and restraint. 

Lessened by turning from God to creature. 

Best realized in deliberate conformity to God's will. 
True personal actions, those of deliberate choice. 
Range of motives for human actions. 
True personal freedom: 

Freedom from domination of world, flesh, and the devil. 

Freedom and strength to determine oneself along the 
Way that is Christ. 

2. FREEDOM AND DUTY: 

Necessity and excellence of true laws. 
Natural laws of the material world. 
Divine laws governing human conduct: 

Expression of God's love for man. 

Expression of man's duty to God. 
Man's service to God must be: 

Rational. 

Proportionate to his knowledge. 

Inclusive, therefore, of adoration and thanksgiving as well 
as of petition. 
Man's obligation as regards himself: 

Development and use of the understanding. 

Training and strengthening of the will. 

Right care of the body. 
Man's obligation to his fellowmen: 

Love for all men. 

Diligent performance of all duties. 
* For Teacher's Reference. 
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3. SUPERNATURAL PERFECTION: 

High vocation of the Christian. 
Achievement possible through Christ our Lord. 
Sanctifying action of Christ exercised through the !iturgy» 
Necessity of our efforts, physical and mental. 
Supernatural life of grace not opposing but perfecting nat- 
ural life. 

Natural means inadequate for attaining supernatural per- 
fection. 

Chief supernatural means — sacramental life of the Church: 
Respects individual's personal freedom. 
Challenges highest possible exercise of free will. 

1. PERSONAL FREEDOM. By a person is meant any being 
endowed with understanding and free will, and therefore with moral 
responsibility. By reason of these endowments every person is capable 
of determining his actions out of his own inner choice of will, or is 
capable of self-determination. Because he, and he alone on earth, is a 
person, man ranks high above all the other earthly creatures. Yet 
man is lowest in the scale of persons. Above him are the pure spirits, 
the angels, and supremely above all else is the Creator of all, three 
persons in one God. Since God is infinitely perfect, His divine knowl- 
edge and will are incomparably more excellent than our limited spirit- 
ual faculties, high though these may be in comparison with the endow- 
ments of the other creatures of earth. It is by reason of their spiritual 
faculties that persons can come into communication with each other. 
Men can have communication and understanding with other men in a 
way quite impossible between man and the brute animal. Through 
the grace of God, men can have similar understanding and communi- 
cation with God, but here on earth they can know this only through 
the less clear eyes of faith, although none the less surely. Communi- 
cation with God is ordinarily a matter of certain belief resting on 
God's word, and it has not the directness of contact that we experience 
in regard to intercommunication with our fellowmen. 

We shall discuss the human person as a self-determining being by 
virtue of his rational freedom. Freedom is sometimes defined as the 
absence of all restraint. True freedom of will has no inner compul- 
sion that really forces the will against itself, as has already beer 
mentioned. Therefore the human will has been called the impregnable 
fortress of a man's personality, that which is most absolutely his own, 
the inner holy of holies into which apart from God none but he can 
truly enter. And that is why human freedom has also been considered 
the most precious possession of man. It is the seat of responsible 
human conduct, of the actions of man as a person. It is this freedom, 
on the one hand, which enables man to perform his highest spiritual 
actions and is the source of his noblest conduct, of his deliberate 
and self-determined choice to be his own best self ; but it is also this 
same freedom which brings with it the possibility of turning his actions 
in the opposite direction and degrading the true dignity of man by 
his conduct, dragging it in the foulest mire. 
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Freedom has sometimes been defined as the absence of all restric- 
tion of any kind on human actions. This was the favorite view- 
point of the individualism described in the first chapter. With the 
growing atheism and naturalism of modern times, man rejected all 
the bonds and ties within and without himself that might have helped 
to control his conduct. Freedom meant total uncontrolledness for him, 
and to have this he denied all truth and validity of higher moral laws, 
all past traditions, and especially all supernatural religion, together 
with the restrictive rules of life that all of these entail. Even social 
ties no longer counted for him when he had the impulse to reject them. 
The dictates of reason, also, were cast off at will. The true human 
person, the superman, was for many the man who fulfilled all his 
impulses and urges. This meant the glorification of animal impulse 
and the enslavement of reason; it was a false conception of human 
freedom that led only to man's abject enslavement by his passions. 
True freedom cannot be such license, which is in fact the beginning 
of slavery. 

There can be little surprise in the inevitable loss of true freedom 
when man abandons God. For God is the creator of human freedom, 
and God being always true to Himself, will always respect the free- 
dom that He endowed man with. There is no being who is less liable 
to violate the freedom of human persons than God. God even leaves 
man free to reject Him. But if man does so and turns from God and 
the things of spirit, he gives himself over more and more to the thimgs 
of matter, and matter not being free, cannot be a safeguard of human 
freedom. 

Modern man rejected all higher law on the plea that subjection to 
anything above himself degrades man. This is only true when the 
subjection is forced on man from without, because physical force, do- 
ing violence to human use of freedom, makes successful self-deter- 
mination impossible. But when man freely chooses to obey a law, 
there has been no violation of freedom. - Quite on the contrary, man 
is most perfectly a man when he is most truly himself. Now man is 
in himself, as we have seen, both a child of God and a member of 
Christ. When man uses his freedom, therefore, to act fully like a 
child of God and a member of Christ, he is by his actions but acknowl- 
edging the higTiest truth regarding himself. When he uses his free- 
dom to disobey God's laws or to deny God, his actions are contrary 
to truth. They degrade the image of God in his soul, who is the 
God of all Truth, and they torture Christ anew who is the living 
Truth of our souls. Such a use of freedom is really a great abuse 
and distortion of human liberty. The best and truest actions of man, 
therefore, are those which are most in conformity with God who is 
infinite Truth, Beauty, Goodness. And so the best and truest use 
of human freedom is the free choosing of such actions by man. Far 
from degrading the dignity of the human person, they make him ever 
more perfect and more Christ-like, they bring him ever nearer to God. 

The best personal actions, then, are those which follow, not from 
mere impulse or thoughtlessness, but from deliberate choice ; and they 
are most free when the person has deliberated sufficiently to examine 
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carefully the nature of the action and its consequences before deter- 
mining upon them. The actions are moreover most truly free when 
they are chosen for reasons or motives that respond to the highest in 
his nature and that are nearest to God. Actions that are deliberately 
chosen from motives of animal pleasure or material gain for its own 
sake, or from any of the other motives expressed in the seven capital 
sins, are still free actions, but they are at the same time first steps 
towards the enslavement of the will by vicious habits. On the other 
hand, the actions that are chosen from motives of spiritual truth, 
beauty, or goodness, from motives that are most in harmony with 
the being and the will of God, are not only free, but they tend to 
strengthen the will in its adherence to God and its refusal to succumb 
to the lower enslaving motives. 

Because of the complexity of human nature explained above, the 
motives of human conduct may range from the lowest level of man's 
being to the highest, may range from motives of earth to those of 
God. They will then also range from the more material to the more 
spiritual or from the more selfish to those which are least selfish and 
most in harmony with the love of God himself. Thus the motives 
may range from fear of punishment by others if caught, to fear of 
natural consequences, from loss of respect of others to a natural love 
of truth and goodness. Again, in relation to God, they may range 
from fear of punishment by God (often still a selfish motive) to 
th* hope of reward for oneself (also sometimes still selfish), to grate- 
fulness for God's goodness to man, and finally to the unselfish love of 
God for His own sake and of man for the sake of God. 

Needless to say, the higher a man aims in this scale of motives, 
the better will his conduct develop his person as a child of God and 
member of Christ, and the closer will he come to fulfilling the behest 
of Christ: "Be you therefore perfect, as also your heavenly Father 
is perfect" (Matt. 5:48). We are then most truly perfect, because we 
then reflect in our persons most completely the goodness and love of 
God for us. 

At the same time we are then also most completely free, for it is, 
as Christ said, the truth that shall make us free (John 8:32). True 
freedom, as we have seen, does not consist in the absence of all laws 
and restraint^. It does consist in freedom from the domination of 
one's passions, from the domination of the world, the flesh and the 
devil ; but even that is on the negative side of human or personal 
freedom. On its positive side it is the freedom and the strength of 
will to choose right actions, to determine oneself along the way that 
is Christ. Man is most truly a person when he freely chooses to 
direct his life after the general pattern discussed here, when he freely 
subordinates his life to the demands of his own best self which are 
also the demands of God. The truly free man is the one who volun- 
tarily controls his actions in such a way that all the elements of his 
nature, biological^ animal and rational, spiritual and supernatural, 
find their integral expression in proper harmony and in their correct 
hierarchical order. When they do this his conduct is a reflection of 
the being of God, since it is in a small way a reflection of the harmony 
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and order that is a participation by creation in the wonderful har- 
mony and beauty of the Creator. 

2. FREEDOM AND DUTY. We have seen above that the 
extreme individualism of modern times rejected all higher laws of 
human conduct in the name of freedom. We have also seen that such 
freedom or complete license only gives the supremacy to animal im- 
pulses, and that the unregulated following of impulses by man leads 
to chaos or disorder, or to the destruction of all that is good and 
valuable in human life. Laws, far from being hindrances to the right 
exercise of freedom by men, are really so many guides for him, so 
many helps, the kpowledge of which will aid men to live as human 
persons, as both natural and supernatural children of God. From 
the standpoint of the Creator, all true laws are nothing but God's own 
way of establishing order in the universe; they are therefore the im- 
press of God's own infinite perfection in His creation. 

This is true even of the so-called natural laws of the material 
world. All material things necessarily follow certain laws; and if 
man wants to deal with material things at all (which he cannot help 
doing), he must deal with them according to the laws of their natures. 
Far from being a restriction of man's freedom, this fact really pre- 
serves his freedom in dealing with material things. For it is by 
learning to know the laws of matter and then by working according 
to them, that man has been enabled to gain such immense control over 
the material universe. It is because of these laws that man could 
decide to harness water power as well as steam, make immense ma- 
chines do the work of hundreds of men, speed along the earth with 
great velocity, talk over distances of thousands of miles, and fly 
through the air. If there were no laws of nature, man could never 
know from moment to moment how material things would act. And 
then he could not use his own freedom of action towards them, but 
would be as helpless against them as the person who denies his higher 
nature is over against his passions and impulses. 

In the same way the laws of human conduct do not really restrict 
the true freedom of the human person, which is the will and the power 
to be one's best self. On the contrary, they are so many guides for 
the right use of human freedom in regard to human conduct. They 
are the gift of God's infinite love to man who is made after His own 
image. God gave us our being because He loved us. Since God's 
love is divinely perfect, it could not have made us without giving us the 
laws according to which we can make the image of God in our souls 
grow ever more like God as long as we are continuing to live in time. 
Since God is not only our loving Father but also our Creator and 
Lord, we belong to Him with all our being. All our actions belong 
to Him, that is, they are owing to Him, and so we owe God the kind 
of conduct that squares with His love and desire in our regard. 

Since the laws of our conduct are expressions of God's love and 
will in our regard, these laws are also expressions of our obligation 
or our duty towards God. We cannot be true to God in any way 
without also being dutiful to Him. But this does not mean, to repeat, 
that duty or obligation to God takes away our freedom. God created 
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our freedom, and He respects it and our person to such an infinite ex- 
tent, that He will let us choose to abandon Him and go to our own 
destruction if we so desire. To be dutiful to God therefore does not 
mean to abandon our freedom, but rather to use it under the guidance 
of God's laws for our own best advantage, which is also for the great- 
est glory of God, 

Our supreme duty, then, which includes all other duties we may 
have, is that of the rational creature towards God. It is the duty of 
using one's understanding and will to grow in the knowledge of God 
and to love and serve God better day by day in accordance with this 
growing knowledge. What this means in more detail man can find 
out by examining his own nature as we have done above, by making 
use of the combined knowledge and experience of the human race, 
and especially of the best judgments of the best men of all ages. 
But man knows in detail still better and more completely by means 
of the revealed word of God, as contained in the Old and the New 
Testaments of the Bible, as taught by Christ here on earth, and as 
taught by the Church as the continuation of Christ under the special 
guidance of the Holy Spirit of all truth. It is this new dispensation 
of Christ's redemption that enables us to understand what man is as a 
living member of Christ's mystical body and to direct our lives ac- 
cordingly. 

Our first duty towards God is to return love for love, and to do so 
generously. This return of love to God must include the integral 
human person with all his abilities; it must be done in word, as well 
as in thought and in action, else it is not a complete, nor a wholehearted 
acknowledgment of God by man. All men owe proper homage and 
respect to God in accordance with their knowledge of Him. The 
worship we give God must be in proportion to our knowledge. For 
the member of Christ this means worship of God, first of all, through 
Christ and by participation in the all-holy sacrifice of the altar. It 
means moreover an intelligent worship, one that understands the 
Mass as an act of worship and one that wills effectively to share in 
the progress of its sacrificial prayer. Whether this be done by fol- 
lowing the priest word for word with a missal, or by following mentally 
the steps of the Mass action is of less importance; the really im- 
portant thing is that the Christian worship at Mass with at least 
the same high degree of understanding and will with which he per- 
forms his other important tasks in life. The worship of God must 
include not only petition, but also thanksgiving and above all adora- 
tion and praise. Again, for the person who knows little of God, the 
duty to know God still exists. For him it may at first be chiefly the 
duty of seeking to find out more, or even to find out if there is a 
God at all. For, each one has the duty as a rational creature of God 
to seek God and to act in accordance with whatever knowledge of God 
he possess or acquires. 

In regard to the development of the image of God in himself, in 
regard to his own personal being, man's highest duties are determined 
by the different elements and abilities that characterize his spiritual 
nature. Man must seek to develop and to use his powers of under- 
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standing and will in a degree that is proportionate to the mental talents 
God has given him. Experience tells us that when we neglect the 
things of mind, our interests will center more and more on the animal 
aspects of life; and that, we have seen, is the beginning of human 
degradation or of the animalization of man. Man has the duty of 
feeding his mind on spiritual and intellectual truths in accordance 
with his abilities and opportunities just as well as he has the duty to 
feed his body. Not to do so is to go backwards in regard to the in- 
tellectual life. For the same reason, man must continue to exercise 
both his higher mental faculties of understanding and will else these 
abilities will weaken in him instead of strengthening with time. 

Especially is the duty of training the will incumbent on all men of 
all ranks and at all times. The will, as we have seen, is the source 
of true personal character and conduct — the will as guided by under- 
standing. Ultimately all men must be guided by their own conscience ; 
and by free choice they determine their own loyalty to the laws of 
God, that is, their adherence to God must be one of free and consistent 
self-determination. This implies strength of will, which is attained 
only by conscious and consistent effort aided by the supernatural 
grace of God. Not to aim at strength of will in particular, is to give 
up all idea of improving one's moral character and of growing in 
Christ. Hence the importance of the duty of consistent self-denial. 

In regard to his body, man has the duty of proper care in the 
matter of food, clothing and shelter. Care of the body is necessary 
for the proper development of one's mind and will, for the perfection 
of the integral human person. But for this same reason the care of 
the body must in all respects be in harmony with the subordinate 
though indispensable part the body plays in the make-up and con- 
duct of the whole person. That is, care of the body must be properly 
moderated according to the true purposes of human life. Over-indul- 
gence and pampering of bodily wants means giving the body an over- 
important place in man's make-up; it means unbalancing the proper 
order of things to the detriment of the higher faculties of mind. The 
duty of caring for the material aspects of human life extends only so 
far as is necessary for the proper human living of a human person 
and member of Christ, and no farther. 

Nothing has been said here of the duty incumbent on all men of 
loving their fellowmen and helping them. This will be taken up in 
the following chapter. Here we may repeat that all the duties of 
man are summed up, as Christ had said, in the two great command- 
ments of the love of God for His own sake, and of the love of men for 
the sake of God. For the member of Christ this means the loving 
performance of all God-given duties of all kinds. No person is 
worthy of the name even of child of God unless he loves to fulfill 
his duties to the heavenly Father. This does not mean that he must 
like them in the sense of a natural feeling of pleasure about them. 
The true human person does not go by such likes and dislikes; he 
will be glad to do a duty even when he naturally dislikes it. In fact 
the person of strong and persevering character will gradually learn 
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to like many a duty which he at first performed only out of a super- 
natural love of God and against the natural impulses of his nature. 

3. SUPERNATURAL, PERFECTION. The Christian is called 
by God to a high degree of personal perfection: "Be you therefore 
perfect, as also your heavenly Father is perfect" (Matt, 5:48). This 
is certainly a high standard of perfection to set for man, yet it is 
none other than Christ Himself who asks it of us. How can it be 
possible at all for man to strive for a degree of perfection that is 
like unto that of the Father in heaven? The answer lies in the most 
frequently repeated phrase of the entire liturgy of the Church: 
"Through Christ our Lord." It is in Christ, that man, as a living 
member of His mystical body, can attain to supernatural perfection. 
"I can do all things in Him who strengthened me," said St. Paul 
(Phil. 4:13); and this is true of every member of Christ. Not of 
our natural selves can we attain to perfection in Christ, but we can 
do so with the help of our divine Head. For that purpose Christ 
wrought His work of redemption on earth; for that purpose He in- 
stituted His Church as the continuation of Himself and His work; 
for that purpose He gave to His Church her liturgical life and her 
entire power to teach, to govern and to administer .His sacramental 
life unto men. 

Since man can attain his true perfection only through the super- 
natural guidance and ministrations of Christ in the Church, someone 
might ask, why devote so much time to an analysis of human nature 
and to natural reasons for right conduct? Why not put aside all 
thought of natural reasons and accept on faith all that the Church 
teaches? To this the answer is, that the Christian does accept on 
faith what Christ has taught and teaches through the Church. One 
of these teachings is indeed that we can do nothing without Christ. 
But another is also that the grace of Christ in us will do nothing ex- 
cept insofar as we put forth our efforts willingly towards growth in 
perfection. The grace of Christ perfects us just in so far as we use 
our natural efforts, our physical and especially our mental abilities 
for acting right. 

Moreover, the life of faith, while it is oeyond the reach of natural 
human reason, is not contrary to that reason. That is why St. Peter 
says that we must be able to give a reason for the hope that is in us 
(I Peter 3:15), and why St. Paul speaks likewise of a reasonable 
service of God: "I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercy of 
God, that you present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing 
unto God, your reasonable service" (Rom. 12:1). 

It is entirely false, then, to speak of opposition or even of real 
antagonism between supernatural grace and the nature of man, when 
by man we mean the integral human person as we should. God's 
grace works through human nature and its natural efforts but goes 
far beyond them in its results. Far from cramping or restricting the 
nature of man, the life of grace elevates it to a higher dignity, raises 
it to a perfection in no Way possible to its own natural efforts when 
these are not accompanied by grace. In the complete Christian per- 
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son, nature and grace operate in complete harmony to the great en- 
richment of the former. 

The history of modern man shows us abundantly what happens 
when men reject supernatural aid, deny God and depend only on 
their own efforts. The result is social chaos, destructive warfare, 
human enslavement to money barons and political 'leaders," and an 
increase of individual and race suicide. Human experience today 
proves conclusively, that just as the average man cannot attain to a 
sufficient knowledge of God and of what is necessary to his salvation 
without revelation, so, too, the average man cannot achieve the proper 
development of human personality by merely natural means. It is 
the purpose of the Christian revelation and of grace to achieve these 
results in man, and not at all to suppress his true nature. God's grace 
in no way does violence to man. It does not suppress the animal ele- 
ments in him, but helps him to subordinate these properly to the 
rational and divine purposes of life. It does not suppress reason in 
man, but helps him to keep his reason and his knowledge free from 
destructive error in all the important things of life. Above all it does 
not suppress free will in man, but strengthens it and helps it to func- 
tion as the ruling faculty in his life. Grace elevates and perfects the 
human person unto the highest development of the image of God in 
man. 

The grace of God is given to man through his membership in the 
mystical body of Christ; and it flows from and operates at its best in 
the liturgy, the sacramental life of the Church, which is in truth the 
supernatural life of the mystical body, of the holy fellowship of souls 
united in Christ their Head. While grace thus binds the individual 
member intimately to his fellow members in Christ, it never does 
anything to diminish the individual's dignity as a person or his own 
personal responsibility in either his natural or his supernatural life. 
On the contrary, each member still always has his own soul to save, 
and Christ himself will not, according to God's dispensation, save it 
without the personal efforts and the personal will of the member. 

That is why in all important steps the Church addresses herself 
directly to the individual member who is receiving her ministrations, 
specifically to his will, in order that his Christ-life, as far as he him- 
self is personally concerned, may arise out of his own inner self, even 
if it is eminently one of cooperation with Christ and the mystical 
body. His very initiation into the Christ-life at baptism begins with 
the personal question of what he asks or wants of the Church. Re- 
peatedly he must give his own emphatic "I do renounce," and "I do 
believe" ; and as if such repeated declarations were not yet enough 
to satisfy the Church as to his personal freely chosen step, he must 
still answer with a firm "I will" to the. final question of ''Wilt thou 
be baptized?" 

Only then will the supernatural power of Christ seize his person 
and elevate it to the higher life. His birth into this higher life takes 
place in the very act of infusing into his inner soul the theological 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity, the moral virtues, and the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. All of these, while they are Christ's and the 
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mystical body's, thus become his own personal possession; they are 
the seeds of the Christ-life which will thereafter sprout to fruit, but 
will do so only insofar as he puts forth his own personal efforts to- 
wards cooperation with them. 

This same high respect for, and appeal to, the individual human 
person, to his own inner will, is evident whenever the sacramental 
liturgy helps him to enter upon a special vocation in life as a true 
member of Christ. Thus in Christian marriage rite the expressly 
given "I will" of the two parties to the marriage is not only necessary 
but is of the essence of the sacrament. The vows of religious life 
are taken by the same express personal declaration of "I will" or "I 
promise." In the different steps to the ordained priesthood the Church 
shows her increasing concern for the candidate's deliberate decision 
of will and she demands a correspondingly more definite declaration 
as we come nearer to the final step in Major Orders. Thus the 
liturgy, which is God's way of achieving the supernatural perfection 
of man, nevertheless gives to each member of Christ the inspiration 
of a personal growth from within through the grace of God and makes 
his personal consent and cooperation indispensable to the achievement 
of his perfection. If it is true that the liturgy is the very source of all 
supernatural grace and help, by which alone man can achieve his 
highest development as a person and as a member of the mystical 
body, it is equally true that the liturgy is the greatest respecter of the 
true dignity and freedom of self-determination of the human person. 



1. What is a person? 

2. Where does man rank in the scale of being? In the 

scale of persons ? 

3. Tell what is the basis of communication between per- 

sons. What is the nature of man's communication 
with God while in this life? 

4. State the fundamental truths about the essence and 

dignity of human freedom. 

5. Indicate what false notions about human freedom have 

prevailed these past few centuries. 

6. Show that man's attempt to free himself from the law 

of God was really enslavement. 

7. Tell exactly what are the best personal actions; what 

are most free actions. Why are such actions most 
truly personal and free? How do such actions affect 
the will? 

8. What is the range of motives for human conduct? What 

different motives for conduct may arise even when a 
person has God in. mind in his action? 

9. Who is the truly free man? 



STUDENT AIDS 



A. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 



I. Personal Freedom. 
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II. Freedom and Duty. 



1. Prepare topical reports on the points listed under this 

heading in the outline which introduces this chapter. 

2. What is the relation of laws, natural and moral, to 

human freedom? 

3. Show how our fullest exercise of our freedom consists 

in bringing our will wholly into accord with the will 
of God. 

4. What obligation has a person to develop his mental 

powers ? 

5. Why must one persevere in efforts to strengthen the 



6. What principle should govern the care we take of the 



1 . What is the condition of man's attaining to supernatural 

perfection? 

2. Tell what Christ has done to make it possible for us 

in this age and country to attain to supernatural per- 
fection. 

3. Make clear the relation which exists between the super- 

natural and the natural in the life of a person. 

4. Show the necessity for divine grace in the develop- 

ment of a complete human personality. 

5. How is the free will of man recognized in the prayers 

of the Church? 

6. Show that it is through intelligent earnest participation 

in the liturgical life of the Church that a person can 
realize the most perfect and complete development of 
his own self-hood. 

B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 

1. Develop this thought for an oral or a written report: 

"The best and truest actions of man are those which 
are most in conformity with God, who is infinite 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness/' 

2. Give a clear, orderly exposition of what constitutes true 

personal freedom. 

3. Prepare notes for a talk to the class on this topic: "Man 

^is most truly a person when he freely subordinates his 
life to the demands of his own best self which are 
also the demands of God." 

4. In the light of your understanding of what constitutes 

a true personality, show how any one of these saints 
(or any saint of your own choosing) possessed a com- 
plete and true personality: St. Francis Xavier, St. 
Madeleine Sophie Barat, St. Therese of Lisieux, St. 
John Fisher, St. Thomas Aquinas. 



will? 



body ? 

III. Supernatural Perfection. 
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5. "All men owe proper homage and respect to God in 

accordance with their knowledge of Him. . . . Each 
one has the duty as a rational creature of God to 
seek God and to act in accordance with whatever 
knowledge of God he possesses or acquires." Show 
how participation in the holy Sacrifice, the supreme 
act of Christian worship, is the most complete and 
perfect homage man can pay to God, whatever be the 
degree of his knowledge of God. 

6. Expand the thought set forth in this statement: "Man 

must seek to develop and to use his powers of under- 
standing and will in a degree that is' proportionate 
to the mental talents God has given him/' 

7. Tell in your own words the truth set forth by Romano 

Guardini in the following passage from Conscience: 
"God is the Creator, in Whom I have the foundation 
of my being; in Whom I am more myself than in 
myself alone. My religious relation with God is de- 
fined precisely by means of that 'uniqueness' which 
otherwise does not exist, and which lies in the fact 
that the more fully I give myself to Him, the more 
fully I give access to Him, and the more strongly He, 
the Creator gains authority in me, the more I be- 
come myself/' 

8. Write a paper (300-500 words) in which you expand 

the following statement and make clear its signifi- 
cance: "The grace of Christ perfects us just in so 
far as we use our natural efforts, our physical and 
especially our mental abilities for acting right/' 

9. Show the extreme falsity of the accusation sometimes 

made that the Church hampers the freedom of her 
members. 
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CHAPTER V. THE SOCIAL NATURE OP MAN 

1. MAN A SOCIAL ANIMAL: 

Social nature of man understood by ancient pagans and by 
Christians. 

Insistence on individual nature of man in 18th century: 
Theory of Social Contract. 

Opposition to all social institutions (anarchy). 
Arguments of St. Thomas. 
Evidence of facts: 

Man's need of society for bodily welfare, intellectual 
growth, and character development. 

2. SOCIAL COOPERATION: 

Happiness of brotherly love and concord. 

Misery of life of quarrels and dissension. 

Christian fellowship, fulfilment of man's social nature. 

Pagan individualism debasing man to animal level. 

Law of God, basis of true social cooperation. 

Obligation of each to contribute to good of all. 

Antithesis between Christian ideal and pagan individualism. 

3. HUMAN RIGHTS: 

Possessed only by persons and in relation to persons. 
The moral freedom or power to do or to have something. 
Concomitants of all moral duties. 
Basic human rights: 

to worship God according to one's conscience; 
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to select one's state of life; 
to enjoy cooperation of one's fellowmen; 
to suitable education of mind and will; 
to necessaries of life; 
to work in a manner befitting man; 
to a living family wage; 
to own property. 
Disregard of, in current civilization. 

4. EQUALITY AND JUSTICE: 

True equality of men before God. 

Equality of all men in regard to basic human rights. 
Inequality of men in regard to opportunities and abilities. 
Justice — according to each man what is his own: 

Commutative justice. 

Distributive justice. 

Social justice. 

5. ORGANIZATION AND AUTHORITY: 

Society — group of individuals cooperating toward a com- 
mon end. 

Chief societies of men: Family, State, Church. 
Essential to human society: 

A common purpose. 

Organization. 

Authority at the head. 
True leader, a servant of the group. 
Society for men, not men for society. 

No sacrifice of true personal freedom in right human society. 
God's respect for man's freedom an example to men. 

6. IN THE MYSTICAL BODY: 

Christ, Head of the Body, truly man as truly God. 
Supernatural life of man in Christ built upon human nature. 
Recognition of supreme value of individual human person. 
Divine model of human fellowship. 

Responsibility of each for the good of the whole, i.e., re- 
sponsibility of each member for the whole cause of God 
on earth. 

Sanctity of individual personality respected in the liturgy. 
Liturgy of the Church, supreme means of developing highest 
personality of members. 

1. MAN A SOCIAL ANIMAL. The old Greek philosopher 
\ristotle, who has already been mentioned several times, called man 
i political animal. This meant for him chiefly that man was a being 
who by his very nature tended to live in a community together with 
his fellowmen and not by himself in total isolation from them. 
Christian philosophers translated Aristotle's phrase by the term "so- 
cial animal," that is, a being who by his nature tends to live in the 
society of his fellows. To say that man is by his very nature a social 
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animal, moreover, means it is so natural for man to live in human 
society that it is positively injurious for him not to do so. 

This has been the commonly accepted viewpofht of the Christian 
tradition as it was of the earlier Greeks and Romans. But with the 
gradual rise of the new paganism of our day, it is not surprising to 
hear that men also arose who denied the social nature of mankind. 
In the first chapter of this book some slight explanation was given 
of the philosophy or attitude of individualism. Especially in the 
eighteenth century and thereafter, it became fashionable to say that 
man is by nature not social at all but really individual, and that men 
originally did not live in any state of organized society at all. Men, 
then, lived — so the fashion goes on — in a so-called state of perfect 
nature, in which each one was entirely for himself and lived in com- 
plete freedom from all laws. Organized society was then explained 
bv the individualistic philosophers as being entirely the result of a 
free social contract by men. Men themselves created society by freely 
entering into a contract. They did this for their own advantage—- 
the doctrine of selfishness connected with individualism — and they could 
freely break the contract if it so suited them. Society was man- 
made, and it could be unmade by man at will. Finally some went 
so far as to say that all social institutions, especially the Church and 
the state, are bad for man and are mere instruments of oppression. 
This is the view held by anarchists. 

Over against this exaggerated individualism, the Christian tradi- 
tion has always upheld the view that it is a need of human nature and 
therefore a demand of **nman reason that men live together in society. 
This does not only mean that men should live among their fellowmen, 
but rather that they should live with then* fellows. True human life 
must be a mutual give and take between men, a mutual interchange 
of actions. In that sense it is really a common life, a life that is 
lived by several people in common. 

The general argument for the social nature of man was put clearly 
by St. Thomas in the following words: "Man is by nature a social 
or political animal, living in groups, much more so than any other 
animals, as natural need also points out. For nature prepares foods 
for the other animals, coverings of hair, means of defense such as 
teeth, horns, claws, or at least speed for flight. Man, on the other 
hand, has none of these things prepared for him by nature. In the 
place of all these he is endowed with reason, which enables him to 
prepare all these things for himself by the work of his hands — for the 
doing of all of which one man does not suffice. For one man by him- 
self cannot manage life adequately. It is therefore natural for man 
to live in the society of many" (De regimine principum, I, Ch. I). In 
a similar way St. Thomas speaks of the knowledge required by man 
for proper living: "It is not possible for one man to attain to a knowl- 
edge of all things of this kind by his own reason. It is therefore nec- 
essary for man to live in a group, so that one may be helped by the 
other, and that different ones can be occupied in discovering different 
means by their reason; say, one in medicine, another in this, and 
another in that. We have the strongest evidence for this view in the 
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fact that the use of speech is proper to man, by means of which one 
man can fully express his ideas to others" (Ibid.). 

The argument *of St. Thomas is based on a simple observation of 
the conditions of human life here on earth, which anyone can make 
for himself. From his birth on to his death, man is dependent on 
his intercourse with his fellowmen for living the life of a rational 
creature, and still more for living that of a true member of Christ 
striving at all times to perfect the image of God in his soul and to 
perfect the Christ-life in himself. Man comes into existence only 
through the social cooperation of his parents, and after birth he can 
continue to live and to grow both in body and mind only through the 
further cooperation of his fellowmen. 

There are many animals that are born almost full-grown and need 
but a few months' care of their mother before they begin to go about 
and to fend for themselves. They know and do by instinct whatever 
is necessary for the preservation of their lives. Not so the young 
child in human life. For many years it is dependent on the help of 
the society of husband and wife, its parents, the family of which it 
is the child. Without care from others it could not possibly survive 
for any length of time. 

The truth that a newborn member of a family is for many years 
quite dependent on the loving care of the parents for the very pres- 
ervation of its life, not to speak of the development of its physical 
and mental abilities, is a truth that is almost too obvious to mention. 
Still, whenever the child that is not yet of age declares its independ- 
ence by word or act from the guidance and wishes of its parents, 
it forgets in fact what it owes to them. And everytime a selfish per- 
son acts as if the whole world were made for him and his pleasure, 
he forgets the fundamental social nature of his own being and the 
fact that he is at all times extremely dependent on others for the 
satisfaction of his wants. 

The social dependence of children on their parents and on others 
does not end with the age of reason, or even with the finishing of 
the elementary school. The mental and moral development of the 
children, development of their minds and their wills, takes place only 
through their constant intercourse with their parents in the home and 
with other persons outside the home. All the development of the 
person that we call the acquiring of knowledge and forming of char- 
acter occurs indeed through the personal efforts of the individual, but 
as directed and aided by the efforts of many other individuals, and 
especially also as guided by the common experience of mankind. 
Since mind and will can grow only by exercising them, the individual 
effort is necessary. But the individual exercises his mind primarily 
and fully only upon the thoughts and knowledge handed down to 
him by other persons either through the spoken or the written word. 
And he can exercise his will only in contact with the wills of other 
persons. Without such contact he would most likely become self- 
willed and end by being the slave of his own whims and passions. 
For the mental development of the individual the whole cultural in- 
heritance of the human race comes into play, that is, all the knowl- 
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edge, experience, wisdom of conduct, etc., that mankind has accumu- 
lated in the course of ages. For any individual to boast of any of 
his achievements as if they were due to himself alone is ridiculous. 

Sometimes children yearn for the time when they are of age, 
because they think that then they are legally masters of their own 
destinies. If they mean by this that then they are independent of 
all other human beings, they are greatly mistaken. The social nature 
of man means that man is throughout his lifetime dependent also 
on his fellowmen for living the right kind of life. He is always 
dependent on them to some extent even for the satisfaction of his 
bodily wants, for his economic needs as they are called. If this was 
true of primitive man with his simple wants and living conditions, it 
is immensely more true of our present complicated civilization. It 
takes but a moment's examination of the ordinary articles of food, 
clothing, shelter, and the comforts of life, to see that they have come 
from all parts of the world — coffee from Brazil, tea from China — 
and to realize how immensely interdependent men are today for the 
things they use in their daily lives. 

But the physical things of life are in a way secondary; they are 
only instrumental to the characteristic actions of the human person, 
his intellectual life and conduct. Here again we see the same social 
nature of man coming to the fore. The use of language for the 
exchange of ideas is of the marrow of human life, and it is impos- 
sible without the cooperation of one's fellowmen; it is distinctly a 
social phenomenon. The constant exercise of his mental faculties, 
the true living of a human life, is likewise always a social phenomenon ; 
it depends on intercommunication and intercourse between men. Thus 
man is involved in social relations with his fellowmen from the be- 
ginning of his life to its end; and he develops a true human per- 
sonality only by means of social intercourse, by means of the adjust- 
ment of his conduct in part at least to that of his fellowmen, or to 
the needs of a common life with them. The man who cannot so 
adjust himself or who shuns the company of his fellowmen is logically 
adjudged queer precisely because this is not the ordinary thing for 
human nature to do ; and the reason can only be that man is by nature 
a social being. 

2. SOCIAL COOPERATION. There is a psalm of the Old 
Testament in which King David speaks of "the happiness of brotherly 
love and concord." It begins with the famous verse: "Behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for the brethren to dwell together in 
unity." The remaining verses (only three more) of the psalm de- 
scribe this unity and harmony in the rich imagery of the Hebrews: 
"Like the precious ointment on the head, that ran down upon the 
beard, the beard of Aaron, which ran down to the skirt of his gar- 
ment: as the dew of Hermon, which descendeth upon mount Sion. 
For there the Lord hath commanded blessing, and life for evermore" 
(Ps. 132). The opposite kind of life, that of quarrels and passions, 
is referred to in the book of Proverbs in concrete terms as follows: 
"It is better to dwell in a wilderness, than with a quarrelsome and 
passionate woman" (Prov. 21:19). 
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Now since a man is by nature a social being, it is not natural for 

him to live by himself in a desert or wilderness, but to live in the 
company of his fellowmen. Yet this life of fellowship must be Chris- 
tian in its love and companionship, else, if it is the contrary, the 
Scriptures themselves tell us that isolation and solitude would be bet- 
ter. Man was made for social life, and that means he was made for 
a peaceful and virtuous life lived in mutual intercourse with his fel- 
lows. Both the natural human way of life and the supernatural Chris- 
tian way of life are those of brotherly love and cooperation, of a 
willing mutual aid and support of one another. That is essential to 
the development of the human person in the manner desired by God, 
of his development as an image and child of God, and especially as 
a member of Christ. Such development is impossible unless men 
use their freedom and their self-determinatiop for realizing in them- 
selves something of the great love which God has for all His children 
and which Christ exercised in such a supreme degree towards all men. 

Here, again, we see the antithesis between the Christian way and 
the way of pagan individualism. The latter is the way of selfish 
struggle, of a free-for-all competition between men for the goods of 
this earth. Such a general "struggle for existence" with its "survival 
of the fittest" is actually the predominant law of animal life, or the 
"law of the jungle" as it is called. This law is not so evident in the 
animal life of the domestic barnyard, yet even here it shows itself 
as instinctive in animals. Throw a worm to a chicken-and at once all 
the others run after it — not for the purpose of sharing in the delicacy, 
but each one for the purpose of getting the whole worm for itself if 
possible. The friendliest dogs, or animal pair in the same zoo cage, 
become bitter foes when feeding time is at hand. The strongest of 
the animals gets everything and the weaker can have only what is 
left or what it can get separately while the partner monopolizes the 
main dinner. Under such circumstances each animal is the enemy 
of the other, and the strongest wins out. 

It cannot be surprising that modern individualism and naturalism 
have introduced this jungle law into human life, since they have 
denied not only God and spirit but have consciously reduced man 
to a mere animal. Especially in business has cut-throat competition 
become the rule of life, and the grim aspects of this truth can hardly 
be disguised successfully under the popular slogan that "competi- 
tion is the life of trade." It is under the plea of this competition that 
salesmen of similar goods do everything to get one another's trade, 
and that men consider anything and everything to be fair and allow- 
able in this business race. There is no wonder that Pope Pius XI 
condemned this "free competition" in the strongest terms in his en- 
cyclical letter on the "Reconstruction of the Social Order." 

The higher we go in the scale of human efforts, the more it be- 
comes evident that the true rule of human life is not that of struggle 
and hatred, but that of love and cooperation. Even in the schoolroom 
this is very evident. Teachers and pupils must work together, and 
all for the same purpose, the mental and moral development of the 
pupils. Where the pupils try to evade learning their assignments, 
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where they look upon school-life as a battle between themselves and 
the teachers, in which they should try to do as little as they can get 
by with and the teachers should have to try to make them do as 
much as possible, education turns into a veritable farce. In a similar 
way, where every member of a family pulls only for himself and does 
what he pleases and not what family life demands, the latter may turn 
into a bit of hell on earth. 

As individual competition between members of a group is based 
on the law of the jungle, so mutual aid and cooperation, or working 
together, must be based on a common law. Without a common accept- 
ance of ideals of life, or higher laws of living, men cannot work 
together in harmony. That is why God in His love for man has 
helped him to a knowledge of the common laws of human conduct. 
In the Old Testament these were expressed by the Ten Command- 
ments, and in the New Testament by the additional two great com- 
mandments of love and by the guidance and direction of the Church 
acting in the name and the power of Christ. Not only are these 
ideals of human conduct for man, but they are also obligatory com- 
mands of God. And the duty of social cooperation included in them 
is not only knowable from the spoken word of God; it is written into 
the very nature of things and can therefore also be known through 
human reason. 

Our human reason tells us that as creatures endowed with the 
image of God we must do everything that is necessary for expressing 
and developing this image of God in our lives; that is, everything 
that is necessary to live a truthful and morally good life. This 
same reason also tells us that for the development of the human per- 
son it is necessary for man to live in the society of his fellowmen 
and to have peaceful intercourse with them. In other words, man 
needs society and mutual cooperation for his own material, moral and 
spiritual good. If then a man does anything against human society 
and social cooperation, he is helping to destroy what he needs for 
his own greater good. In fact, since every one must work for his 
own higher good, it is obligatory on each man to support the neces- 
sary conditions of social good, to contribute personally to the main- 
tenance and furthering of social peace and order. Here again the 
destructive nature of indivualism is evident.' Far from giving him- 
self over to the good -of society, the indivualist uses society to get 
all he can out of his fellowmen for himself. That is why individual- 
ism tends so strongly to breed chaos and disorder between men, be- 
tween families and nations. 

According to Christian ideals, then, it is a positive duty of every 
member of the society of mankind to contribute according to his 
circumstances to the good of society, that is, to the upholding of social 
peace and order and of what we called above the social inheritance 
of mankind. Just as every individual person benefited greatly from 
the social inheritance of the past and the present, so he must in turn 
support or contribute to the social heritage of the present and future. 
That is but part of his duty as a member of Christ, the duty of sup- 
porting the cause of Christ and of his fellow members in every way. 
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That this duty extends beyond the limits of one's own family is evi- 
dent; for families could otherwise still be entirely selfish and self- 
seeking. The duty goes even beyond the confines of a nation, as we 
shall see further, for nations as such might also be selfish and live 
by preying upon others like a pack of wild animals. 

This does not mean, of course, that the individual may not receive 
benefits and help from others. He must receive them in order to 
develop his true person as we have seen. This receiving from society 
and from his fellowmembers, the individualist has in common with 
the Christian. But the individualist leaves it at that, he wants only 
to receive and not to give, while the Christian knows "it is better far 
to give than to receive," even though he must receive his share of 
goods (especially of moral, spiritual, supernatural goods) before he 
can give forth what has true value in the sight of God. In this 
giving the Christian knows no distinction of persons; he will stop at 
neither color, nor race, nor class. In fact, in imitation of Christ, 
the destitute, the despised will be the special objects of his pity and 
his charity. To them especially will he extend the full share of the 
social obligations expressed in the corporal and the spiritual works 
of mercy. He will remember the lesson of the gospel parable in 
which Christ answers the question, "And who is my neighbour?" 
(Luke 10:29). It was not the man of high rank, but the despised 
Samaritan, an outcast among the true Jews, who was put up as a 
model by Christ of charitable giving and service. And the Christian 
will likewise remember the example of the early Christians, who went 
so wholeheartedly to the relief of any of their brethren in want, and 
used their own possessions unstintingly for the performance of social 
charity (Acts 2:44fF, and 4:32). While the pagan individualist of 
today can view the misery of his fellowmen without feeling any con- 
cern, and can turn a cold heart to the needs of others, the true Chris- 
tian will always remember that it was the first murderer on earth 
who insolently asked the question, "Am I my brother's keeper?" (Gen. 
4:9). 

3. HUMAN RIGHTS. As soon as children begin to study about 
their government and about citizenship, if not long before, they come 
across the term rights. All citizens have the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, said our forefathers in no mistaken 
terms. Our everyday life -of companionship with others involves 
rights of various kinds; and it is natural for men to fall back on a 
lawful claim to rights in their dealings with others. Thus a boy may 
claim: "I have a right to a ride on your bike; you promised it when 
I helped you carry a package." When we pay for a pound of coffee, 
we have the right to a whole pound and not only to something less 
than that amount. 

The question of human rights comes into play as soon as several 
persons live a social life together, or come in contact at all with one 
another. If a man were marooned all alone on a distant island, far 
from all human intercourse, with no one aware of it even, theie could 
be no practical question of rights in his regard. He would still have 
duties towards God and himself to perform; but there would be no 
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one to whom he could say "I have a right to do this or that, and you 
daren't stop me." It is only persons who have rights, and they 
have them in relation to other persons. Animals have no real rights, 
although we may not be cruel to them needlessly since such cruelty 
lowers our own status as children of God. Nor can we claim rights 
over against animals since they have no understanding of human 
values. 

Human rights come into play only in relation to responsible hu- 
man beings, to beings whose minds enable them to distinguish between 
what is morally good or bad, between what is moral obligation and 
what is not. Human rights, in fact, arise out of the moral obligations 
that every person has as a rational creature of God and a member of 
Christ. For instance, I have the duty of going to Church on Sundays. 
If I go half way and then turn away from Church to play all day, 
I have violated my duty to God, I have committed a moral wrong. 
Now if, when I was half way, some companions took hold of me 
forcibly and pulled me away against my will and kept me from 
doing my duty to God on the Lord's day, the moral wrong was not 
done by me but by them. They are morally guilty of stopping me 
in my duty to God; they violated my right to obey God. Similarly in 
regard to all other matters. If my parents command me to do 
something, it is as sinful for others to prevent me from obeying my 
parents as it would be for me not to obey them of my own choice. 

All this is but another way of saying that I have the right to do 
my duties as a man. To have a right to possess an object or to 
perform an action means that it is morally wrong for others to take 
the object away from me or to stop me from performing the action. 
In either case it would be on their part a moral violation of my 
freedom, that is, my freedom, and my right to do my duty, to be a 
child of God, to be a man who was endowed by God with intelligence 
and will in order to determine his conduct for himself. A human 
right is then the moral freedom or power to do or have something. 
And such a right in any man necessarily means that it is a moral 
duty of all other men to leave him free to exercise this right. Thus 
I have a right to everything that I have a moral duty to do; and all 
others have the moral duty to leave me free to live up to this right 
and duty. The life of man, e.g., belongs to God, and so every man 
has the duty and the right to preserve his life, and no man has the 
right or is allowed to take the life of another, or to violate his right to 
life. Other points of consideration may enter into this question, as 
we all know from experience (e.g., in war, or with criminals), but 
these points must always arise out of the moral law or the law of 
God itself. Thus I may possibly take the life of a man who is ac- 
tually trying to kill my family here and now; but I may not shoot 
a man who makes too much noise around the neighborhood. 

In general we may say that every man has a moral right to all 
that he needs in order to do his duty before God. What this general 
duty of man before God is, we have examined in the preceding chap- 
ter. It is by no means confined merely to the obligation of worship- 
ing God but is concerned with all the aspects of human life, with 
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mind as well as body, with other men and the earth as well as with 
God. Wherever man has a moral duty in regard to anything what- 
soever/ there he also has a right, and there others have the duty 
not to hinder his right. So much being understood, it will hardly 
be necessary to spend much time on an enumeration of human rights. 

In direct relation to God every man has the absolute right to wor- 
ship God and practice his religion according to the dictates of his 
conscience. Insofar as it is man's duty to follow his conscience in 
all things, after due deliberation and study, every man has the full 
right of freedom of conscience. Such a right of conscience is like 
all other human rights in no way a concession granted him by his 
fellowmen or by the state or by any other human authority. It is 
strictly beyond the reach of all human authority, which may not 
prevent anyone from exercising the full freedom of conscience. There 
are only apparent exceptions to this rule; as when a man would 
claim the right to murder others because his conscience told him to 
do so. In all matters of this kind, as Aristotle said long ago, human 
judgment must be guided by prudence and by common sense. In the 
above case the common right of men to their lives would give them 
the right to protect themselves adequately against the madman. 

Every man has the strict right to enter upon his chosen state of 
life in occordance with his own will in the matter. He has the right 
to marry and establish a family if he chooses, or to enter upon some 
laudable profession without marriage. As a neighbor or a citizen in 
a community he has the right to get from others whatever coopera- 
tion is needed for the proper upkeep of the social conditions of life, 
i.e., for social peace and order and the necessary social intercourse. 
There is moreover the right to join with other persons into societies 
for legitimate enjoyment, for the promotion of one's chosen profes- 
sion, or for the defense of the particular rights of one's trade — «uch as 
athletic clubs, rotary clubs, medical associations, labor unions, and 
the like. 

In regard to the mind, every man has a right to a suitable educa- 
tion and development of character. A suitable education would be 
one that gives him a good start in life, with opportunity to use his 
abilities both for his own good and for contributing properly to the 
good of his fellowmen. This right naturally includes whatever knowl- 
edge and education is necessary for living a moral life as a human 
person, and includes likewise the right training and strengthening 
of will for a successful facing of the various difficulties that all men 
must meet in this life. 

In regard to the body, man's rights include all the common nec- 
essaries, such as proper food, clothing, and housing. To these in 
particular all men have an equal right, since without the proper care 
of the body it is not possible fo^ them to give time and effort ade- 
quately to their mental and moral nves. The right to these neces- 
saries the child possesses from its birth on, and the duty of providing 
these naturally falls upon the parents. When a man becomes of 
age, he in no way loses the right to these necessaries of life, but he 
has then the additional duty and right of being a free self -determining 
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being. He then not only has the right to the necessaries of life, but 
he has also the right to acquire them for himself by his own labor, 
in his own freely chosen way, even as he has the right to be free from 
inordinate worry about them, since such worry prevents him from 
giving time to the higher things of human life. 

This means, of course, the right to work for himself and his de- 
pendents, for their decent livelihood, and to work in a way that is 
befitting the dignity of human nature. The human right to work there- 
fore includes the right to be a man at one'3 work and not merely a 
cog in a machine or a dumb animal. And since man has also the 
duty to provide for the future of himself and his family, the right 
to work includes not only a living family wage, but also such a wage 
as will enable a man to store away something for a so-called rainy 
day. Needless to say, this right follows from the duty of man to 
provide also for future contingencies. Since freedom in regard to 
economic wants and activities hardly exists unless man has some 
property that he can call his own, every man has the right to such 
work as will enable him to acquire a family home of his own. That 
this right must sound empty and hollow in the ears of many men in 
times of economic depression, was evident in the early thirties of the 
present century. When men with the best of good will can not exer- 
cise their God-given rights in these matters, it is a sign that there 
is something very ungodly about the current civilization and society. 

4. EQUALITY AND JUSTICE. There are many complaints 
made in our day, that the poor man cannot get justice in courts over 
against the man with money, that even criminals can escape judgment 
if they have enough money. It is a complaint that runs through 
the history of mankind — that different persons receive different treat- 
ment, or that "it all depends on who you are." On the other hand 
St. Peter says of God: "In every deed I perceive, that God is not a 
respecter of persons" (Acts 10:34). So important is this fact in the 
Scriptures that there are at least ten other passages in which the 
same truth is stressed. Thus in the book of Wisdom, we have the 
statement more in detail: "For God will not except any man's person, 
neither will he stand in awe of any man's greatness: for he made 
the little and the great, and he hath equally care of all" (6:8). And 
St. Paul in writing to the Collossians makes his application specifically 
to the punishment of evildoers: "For he that doth wrong, shall re- 
ceive for that which he hath done wrongfully: and there is no respect 
of persons with God" (3:25). With God, then, the universal Creator 
and Father of mankind, there is equal meting out of justice for all, 
good and bad, old and young, colored or white, regardless of any 
worldly honors or power that one may enjoy. Before God there is 
true equality of all men in this regard. 

This universal equality of men was one of the principles on 
which our government was based. It was expressed in the well known 
statement of the Declaration of Independence: "We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that air men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness." This is I 
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basic principle of all Christian life. Yet there are persons today who 
ridicule the very idea of equality of men and of rights; and there 
are governments today who say men have no rights of themselves, 
but only such rights as the state pleases to concede to them. Again, 
some have interpreted equality of rights to mean that there is no 
right of strict individual ownership of any kind, that all people have 
the same right to each and all things. But such an interpretation 
is equivalent to a denial of all rights and therefore makes nonsense 
out of equality of rights. There is a sense, indeed, in which we have 
not all the same individual rights. Yet when there is a general ques- 
tion of just treatment, every man of common sense would declare 
that all men have an equal right to fair play, to a square deal, and 
to proper opportunities in life. 

In general, we may say, in regard to all the basic rights that man 
possesses because of the fact that he is a human person and a child 
of God, that all men are equal. All have a basic right to life and the 
necessaries of life and of moral development. To deny the unalienable 
character of such rights to any one man without further ado, is 
equivalent to denying it for others. In his fundamental capacity as 
a human person and a child of God, one man is as good as another. 
However, when we interpret the phrase that all men are created equal 
to mean that all are created with equal opportunities or abilities in 
life, it is easy to disprove the equality of men. Where does the trouble 
lie? Certainly the abilities of men differ as also the opportunities into 
which they are born; yet it is true, again, that in spite of their differ- 
ent abilities and opportunities, one man has as much right as another 
to self -development and self-improvement. The seeming contradic- 
tion can be cleared up by examining the virtue of justice, which 
regulates the proper conduct between men. 

Justice is commonly defined as the virtue of according to each 
man his own; that is, of leaving to each man what he has a right to 
possess, and of giving to each one what he has a right to expect or 
demand of us. Justice is thus the virtue of respecting each man's 
rights, both negatively by not interfering with them, and positively 
by according t? him what he has a right to ask of us. This virtue 
of justice falls into several kinds or classes, which will be explained 
in the following paragraphs. 

First of all there is the justice that must be observed between 
two individuals in their mutual dealings. This is called commutative 
justice, or exchange justice. According to this justice there must 
be full equality between the things or actions that are mutually ex- 
changed between two persons. The character of the status of the 
persons does not count in exchange justice, only the equality of 
the things exchanged. Thus when eggs are really worth twenty 
cents a dozen, then exchange justice demands that a man who pays 
twenty cents for eggs must be given at least an even dozen, and he 
may not rightfully demand more than that for the money; similarly 
the seller may not demand more money for the eggs than their just 
price. As soon as anyone of the parties sees a chance to squeeze 
more out of the other than this and does so, it is a violation of justice. 
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But not all actions of men are performed only between two in- 
dividuals in mutual exchange. Men are members of societies and 
groups, and there is also an exchange of actions or services or things 
between the individual members and the group (or the one who has 
charge of the group and acts in its name). And so the question 
of justice also arises in regard to the way in which a superior treats 
his individual subjects and in regard to the way in which the mem- 
bers of a group contribute to the good of the whole group. In the 
first case the justice is called distributive and in the second social. 

Distributive justice has to do with the way in which a superior 
distributes or deals out justice to his subjects. Whereas in exchange 
justice the equality is always mathematically balanced (two for two; 
three for three), this is not true of distributive justice. If distributive 
justice demanded mathematical equality, then the teacher of a class 
would have to give each pupil exactly the same percentage for an 
examination regardless of what the pupil deserved. Likewise would 
the father of a family have to give all his children from the oldest to 
the youngest exactly the same amount of food at table and the same 
size of clothing. That is absurd. The just teacher will give to each 
pupil the grade and mark he actually deserved; and the just father 
will give to each child what it needs. Distributive justice is then 
the virtue of giving to each one of a group what each one merits or 
needs. Only thus can true justice obtain in regard to the different 
members of a group. And it is thus that God Himself is infinitely 
just, since He will reward or punish all men according to theii 
deserts. "For with the same measure that you shall mete withal/' 
said Christ, "it shall be measured to you again" (Luke 6:38). 

Finally there is social justice according to which every member of 
a group must do his share to keep up the general good of the group, 
or its common good. What is each one's share, and are all shares 
equal? The contribution each one must make to the life of the whole 
group depends on each one's special abilities and the needs of the 
whole enterprise. In a business partnership it would be absurd to 
have all the partners do exactly the same thing, or the same part 
of the whole work; each must do his share, and each is entitled to do 
what he is most fitted to do and what he has agreed to do. Observance 
of this is observance of social justice by the members of the group. 
If a school class decides to present a program of entertainment, it 
would be absurd for the members to claim the right of all doing one 
and the same thing. The very nature of the project calls for different 
contributions by different members, and each member should do 
what he is best fitted to do; if each contribute to the whole according 
to his abilities the demands of social justice are fulfilled. Social 
justice plays an important part in the contribution of each member 
towards the whole life of the family, and especially in the contribu- 
tion of each citizen to the qommon good of all or of the state, as 
well as in the contribution of the member of Christ to the general 
life of the mystical body. The duties of the lay apostle of Christ are 
specifically duties of social justice. 
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5. ORGANIZATION AND AUTHORITY. A human society 
has been defined as any group of persons who are joined together 
for the purpose of obtaining some common good, that is, some good 
purpose common to the members of the group. Since man is by 
nature a social being, both nature and reason demand that men live 
in some kind of organized society. The most natural of these, be- 
cause most necessary for man, are the society of the family and of 
the state. But besides these, there are many other societies or associ- 
ations which are helpful to men in the attainment of what they need 
for life, or in the better development of themselves as children of 
God. There is also the supernatural society of the Church as the 
mystical body of Christ, which has for its purpose the attainment of 
the supernatural good of its members, the life eternal. 

Any society of men must have a definite purpose for which the 
society exists, else there would be little sense to it. Now it is 
evident at once that the society still has no meaning if every in- 
dividual member is to work towards this purpose in his own separate 
way. There must be common cooperation of the members, hence a 
commonly accepted way of striving together for this purpose, or in 
other words some definite laws according to which the society tries 
to attain its end. For the society will function properly only if 
all the members abide by these rules or laws. Again, for real cooper- 
ation or working together the society must be organized in such a 
way that the different members know what their part in it is and 
what position they hold; and above all there must be someone, 
whether a person or a committee and chairman, at the head of this 
organization. Human experience teaches us constantly that without 
these various elements, a common purpose, some kind of organisation 
with rules or laws, and some authority at the head, it is idle to speak 
of any society, or to expect it to result in anything but chaos and 
disorder. 

These elements are not only necessary for such natural societies 
as home and the state, but likewise for any other societies that men 
choose to set up among themselves. Likewise must 4-H clubs or the 
boy or girl scouts have their rules and their leaders. All societies 
of human beings function properly, not by force, but by the voluntary 
abiding by rules and regulations. Nothing less than such voluntary 
abiding by laws and rules is worthy of the dignity of a human person. 
This also means, naturally, that the leader, too, or the one in authority, 
must consider himself a true member of the society and not think 
himself to stand above its general laws. The purpose of authority or 
governing power in any human society is not that of self-glorification 
or satisfaction of the pride of the leader. On the contrary, he holds 
his office for the purposes of the society, he is really the servant of 
the group as to their achieving their chosen purpose. All his com- 
mands must be for the sake of right order in the society, and he 
must therefore also lead by giving the best example of respect for 
its rules and regulations. 

Since there are kinds of societies arising in our twentieth century 
which are based on the view that the individual members exist only 
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for the sake of the society — instead of the true relation in which the 
society is there for the sake of the members — it will be profitable 
to discuss more fully the right general relations in which men stand 
towards the human societies of which they are members. Any society 
of men, as we have seen, is joined together by common purpose and 
laws and there is in it some organization or structure as well as 
headship or authority for guiding common actions. Such a society 
is therefore more than a mere collection of individuals, a mere non- 
descript crowd, an accidental heap like a pile of stones lying close 
together. An unorganized rabble of the latter type is but the arith- 
metical sum of the individuals making it up. But in society there is 
the authority and the organization we have spoken of, and this is 
something additional. It is this that leads some men to speak as if 
the individual person were there merely for the sake of the society. 

To speak in that manner is equivalent to saying that the individual 
person has no purpose in life except that of being a member in a 
larger social unit, that he does not count as an individual person, but 
that he counts only in so far as he merges himself in the society. 
This makes of man nothing more than a piece in a jig-saw puzzle. 
If we find such a piece on the floor and examine it, it has no meaning 
for us. Likewise, it has no value and will be thrown away, unless 
we have all the other pieces and can put them together. The in- 
dividual piece has no value or meaning for us except that of being 
a part of a whole, and we cannot know even this value or meaning of 
it until it has been fitted into the entire picture. But in this process 
it also loses all individuality ; even its boundary becomes indistinguish- 
able the more perfectly it realizes its purpose by fitting snugly with 
the others in the picture. Again, we may use the example of the 
chess board where the pawns and other pieces are moved about by 
the player without having anything to say about it themselves. As 
soon as we look upon any society of men as being the entire purpose 
for which these men exist, so that they have worth and value only 
insofar as they fit snugly into the social machinery, we are lowering 
men down to the position of pieces in a jig-saw puzzle and making 
of their lives and actions those of dead pawns that are shoved about 
by higher authority. 

That this is quite the contrary of the purposes of God in giving 
man the power of free will for the sake of exercising self-determina- 
tion in all his important actions of life, is evident. Even in the triune 
society of God, who is substantially One, there are, not merely three 
constituent elements or parts, but three Persons, who are moreover 
true persons in a manner infinitely more perfect than we are. Yet, 
we were told by .Christ to strive after the perfection of the Father 
as far as that is possible for us. That means that men must always 
as far as possible be persons who exercise their understanding and 
free will. It means that all arrangements about human life, all forms 
of human society must be such that men can live and act as persons. 
The whole purpose of human society is in fact only this, that men 
may through it develop their personalities better. Even the super- 
natural society of the Church as the mystical body of Christ has 
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laid down the definite rule that no man may be forced to join the 
Church against his own will. If God respects so completely the free 
will of man, his power of self-determination, his personality, then 
men, who must ever strive to imitate God, must always endeavor 
to treat others so that their full rights as human persons are safe- 
guarded. To do less than that is not only to insult God by insulting 
His image in man, but it is in a special way doing injury to Christ 
by doing injury to His members. "Amen I say to you^ as long as 
you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to me" (Matt. 
25:40). This rule holds in all human relations, in the more important 
as well as the less important actions, in the dealings between superiors 
and subjects as well as in the dealings of the brethren among them- 
selves. 

6. IN THE MYSTICAL BODY. With the last paragraph we 
have again come to the highest aspect of man's life and position in 
the world, that of his membership in the supernatural fellowship of 
the mystical body, by which he becomes most really a living member 
of Christ. This supernatural society of Christ and His brethren was 
founded by God and is for all times inspired and directed by the 
divine Spirit. We know of this only "as in a dark glass/* and we see 
it only dimly with the eyes of faith, yet we are unshakably certain of 
it because of the eternal truthfulness of God Himself. This super- 
natural fellowship and its sacramental life have been examined in a 
preceding volume (Life in Christ). Here there is need merely to 
emphasize several points in regard to it. 

First of all, it cannot be mentioned too often that the supernatural 
life of grace and the natural life of this earth, divine faith and natural 
knowledge, grace and nature, are not antagonistic to each other. On 
the contrary, God built up the supernatural structure of our lives as 
members of Christ upon our very human nature. In so doing, Christ 
Himself stepped down from the bosom of the Trinity and became a 
man like all the rest of us. In assuming human nature, Christ as- 
sumed it with all its weakness. Yet Christ's human nature was 
within the domain of fallen mankind, a perfect human nature; it was 
not burdened with any special natural defects, neither physically, nor 
mentally, and least of all morally. And this pure human nature was 
in Christ elevated to a perfection infinitely greater still by the unique 
hypostatic union of the two natures, human and divine, in the one 
divine person Christ. As in Christ, so with the entire fellowship of 
the mystical body, though in a lesser degree, God builds up the 
supernatural life, not on the basis of any wrong notion of human 
nature, but on the true conception of what it is in its very being. 
That means, for us, that the supernatural structure of the mystical 
body of Christ, far from being contrary to the best human nature, is in 
fullest harmony with the latter; and the mystical body must therefore 
serve for us as the model towards which man should strive in all his 
natural relations and life. When we ask ourselves what should the 
right structure of any human society be, or how should the individual 
be related to any society of men, we can always point to the mystical 
body and say: There is the model that we should try to follow in all 
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our human relations; for God constructed it on the basis of what is 
best in and for our natures. 

Accordingly we can come at once to a second point. Although 
our supernatural life is always lived in a fellowship, although we are 
always members of the mystical body, yet the individual is never 
swallowed up by the fellowship. Always there is the supreme truth 
of our spiritual life: the supreme value of each individual human 
soul, and therefore of each individual person. The worth or value 
of a single soul is so great that all the rest of creation below man can 
not turn the balance against it. "What doth it profit a man/' asked 
Christ, "if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his own 
soul? Or what exchange shall a man give for his soul?" (Matt. 16:26). 
In particular we know that the perfect fellowship of the saints in 
heaven appreciates the value of each single person. That is why we 
are told of their great rejoicing over the recovery of a single soul 
that had been lost to Christ: "I say to you, that even so there shall 
be joy in heaven upon one sinner that doth penance, more than upon 
ninety-nine just who need not penance" (Luke 15:7). 

The mystical body of Christ, then, as the divine model of human 
fellowship, teaches us the lesson that the supremely valuable thing 
in human society itself is the individual human person. But it does 
also more than that, and this brings us to our final point. Since the 
social group as such is not something apart from the single mem- 
bers, the good of the whole must also depend on the action of the 
individual persons constituting it. That is, the right relation between 
persons and the society of which they are members is not one in 
which the members have no responsibilities except that of a passive 
obedience like the chess pawn, but on the contrary one of full and 
complete responsibility for the good of the whole. In our model, the 
mystical body of Christ, this is evident from the fact that each mem- 
ber of Christ is also an apostle responsible for the good and the de- 
velopment of the whole body. Not to accord any responsibility to a 
human person is to show disrespect to human personality. The 
mystical body teaches the fullest responsibility on the part of each 
member for the whole work of Christ as entrusted by Him to this 
body which is the Church. The whole cause of God here on earth is 
made to depend in some degree on the responsible action of each 
member of Christ. 

No greater respect than this could possibly be shown to human 
persons. All through history the fate of the Church of Christ has been 
made to depend on the manner in which the individual members mak- 
ing up the mystical body on earth lived up to their responsibility. 
Although the Church lives and grows through the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, and although the individual member can uphold his 
responsibility only through the grace of God, the grace of Qod and 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost do not operate in man through any 
suppression of free will in Him. This is so true that God will suffer 
His Church to go through an apparent decline rather than exercise 
external compulsion on the wills that He Himself had endowed with 
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freedom. No greater respect could possibly be shown to human free- 
dom and personal responsibility. 

Attention has already been called to the manner in which the 
liturgy of the Church addresses herself to the inner man and deals 
with him only insofar as he cooperates freely and willingly. Nothing 
else could be expected, since the liturgy is the ordinary life and func- 
tioning of the mystical body of Christ here on earth, and since in it 
Christ Himself is active. Similarly, in all her official actions, the 
Church respects the sanctity of individual personality. She teaches 
her children with the full authority of God, indeed, and she guides 
them with the same full power of Christ. But in doing so she exhorts, 
she persuades, and even begs, but she does not use violence. She 
may refuse the administration of her sacraments to members, but 
then she is only refusing to treat a man as a true member of Christ 
when he himself has chosen not to be such a member and persists 
in his choice. As soon as he himself determines otherwise, as soon 
as he repents and asks for admission to the supernatural life of the 
sacraments, the Church may not and does not refuse him. If any of 
her ministers should try to do so in her name, he would himself be 
unfaithful to Christ. 

Thus in the mystical body of Christ, the fullest respect is all 
times shown to the power of self-determination which is the highest 
prerogative of the human person, the distinguishing feature of man, 
which marks him off from the brute animal as something immeasurably 
superior to it. In the liturgy particularly we see how this works out 
in practice. There we see that the life of free persons in a fellow- 
ship is dependent (apart from the grace of God which is always at 
the disposal of all men of good will) upon the common acceptance 
of truths and ideals of life, and on the free personal determination 
by all members to direct their conduct according to these ideals. In 
the liturgy the material goods of life are not spurned or suppressed, 
but are used fully in their proper relation to the life of the soul and 
the service of God. Nor are human feelings and emotions denied in 
it, but are rather used and made to function as elements in the very 
worship of God, and as aids to all right conduct. Above all, is per- 
sonality not repressed there, but given its highest opportunity to 
exercise itself in the responsibility each member of the mystical body 
has, not only for his own higher good but also for the life of the 
entire fellowship, which grows or diminishes through his actions. 

Throughout does the liturgy, the life of the mystical body of 
Christ, aim above all at the development of the highest personality 
in its members. This is God's own way of stooping down to the ways 
of man and of adapting His own divine dispensation to the best needs 
and abilities of human nature. It is for that reason the mystical body 
of Christ and its life are the God-given model for all the relations 
here on earth between human persons and the different societies of 
which they are members. How this should work out in some instances, 
particularly in family and state, will be matter for treatment in sub- 
sequent chapters. 
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STUDENT AIDS 



A. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 
I. Man a Social Animal: 

1. What was the viewpoint of the ancient Greeks and 

Romans regarding the nature of man? What is the 
Christian view? 

2. State the basic tenets of the individualism which took 

its rise in the eighteenth century. 

3. Give the substance of St. Thomas' argument for the 

social nature of man. 

4. How does human experience testify to the reality of 

the social nature of man? 

5. Show how the child is dependent on its parents not only 

for its physical sustenance but also to a considerable 
extent for its mental and moral growth. 

6. Give examples to illustrate the truth that in any of our 

achievements we are indebted greatly to the thoughts 
and deeds of men who lived in the past. 

7. Cite instances to show the interdependence of men to- 

day for providing of material needs; of spiritual 
needs. 

II. Social Cooperation: 

1. What must be the character of man's social life? 

2. Tell what is the condition of man's arriving at such a 

way of life as becomes children of God and members 
of Christ. 

3. Indicate the antithesis which exists between the Chris- 

tian way of life and the way of pagan individualism. 

4. How is the introduction of the jungle law into human 

relations consistent with modern individualism and 
naturalism ? 

5. Why is "free competition" in business condemned by 

Pope Pius XI? 

6. Upon what common law is Christian social conduct 

based ? 

7. What are the mutual obligations of the individual per- 

son and society? 

8. Upon what truth does Christian living rest? 

III. Human Rights: 

1. Who have rights? 

2. What is meant by a human right? 

3. Whence do human rights arise? 

4. What obligations have others in regard to a human 

right of a man? 

5. Name at least eight basic human rights. Explain the 

significance of each of these rights. 

6. Which of these human rights are most threatened in 

current civilization and society? 
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IV. Equality and Justice : 

1. How does divine justice differ from the justice too 

frequently meted out in human courts? 

2. In what respect are all men equal? In what respects 

unequal ? 

3. Define justice. Expand this definition to make clear 

its implications. 

4. Distinguish between commutative justice, distributive 

justice, and social justice. 

5. What determines the obligations of social justice upon 

an individual? 

V. Organization and Authority: 

1. State and explain the essential elements in a human % 

society. 

2. What is the essential role of a real leader in a group? 

3. Explain what is the right relation between the society 

and its individual members. 

4. Show how the dignity of the human person requires 

that he be not accounted as existing for society. 

5. How does the Church recognize the dignity of the 

human person? 

VI. In the Mystical Body: 

1. What is the relation of the supernatural life of man in 

Christ to his nature? 

2. Explain why the structure of the supernatural society 

of the Mystical Body of Christ should be taken as 
the model for any human society. 

3. Quote two passages from the New Testament which 

prove the great worth of any single soul. 

4. Show how the individual person is most perfectly rec- 

ognized and respected in the Church. 

5. What is the highest prerogative of the human person? 

Tell how this is recognized in the liturgical life of 
the Church. 

B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 

1. "The destiny of the human family lies in our hands. . . 
(Quadragesimo Anno). Only one man in the world 
could have made that statement. Its magnificent 
fatherliness, calling the whole human race 'the fam- 
ily', its calm assurance in the face of a task involving 
entire nations, civilizations and centuries; its faith 
in human nature, its confidence that the human fam- 
ily need not be dismembered or destroyed in order 
to be renewed, but that 'in our hands lies its destiny/ 
By the efforts of father and children working to- 
gether, the family can and will be reconstructed and 
perfected according to the precepts of the Gospel; 
this extraordinary manifestation of faith, hope and 
charity is something that belongs only to the Holy 
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Father" (R. J. Miller, C. SS. R., "Catholic Social 
Aims/' The Christian Front, I (Jan. 1936), pp. 
10-11. 

Let six members of the class each prepare to give a 
five-minute talk to the class on any one particular 
work of our Holy Father Pope Pius XI toward ad- 
vancing the destiny of the human family. 

2. Develop a paper in which you set forth the main ideas 

implied in this statement: "Every man has a moral 
right to all that he needs in order to do his duty he- 
fore God." 

3. Prepare* to point out the essentially "inhuman" char- 

acter of the totalitarian state, whether fascist or 
communist. 

4. Expand the truth expressed in the following passage: 

"Not to accord any responsibility to a human person 
is to show disrespect to human personality: the mys- 
tical body teaches the fullest responsibility on the part 
of each member for the whole work of Christ as en- 
trusted by Him to this body which is the Church. 
The whole cause of God here on earth is made de- 
pendent in some degree on the responsible action of 
each member of Christ." 
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PART TWO 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE ON EARTH 

CHAPTER VI. THE GOODS OF EARTH 

1. PURPOSE OF MATERIAL GOODS: 

Native goodness of all creatures of God, 
Evil effects of man's sin upon creatures of earth. 
Man's right of conquest over nature. 
Purpose of earthly goods — to serve needs of all men. 
Mosaic legislation regarding use of earthly goods : 
The jubilee year. 

Remission of debts in the seventh year. 
Sabbatical year. 
Tithes for the Levites. 
Provision for the poor. 

2. PRESENTDAY CONDITIONS: 

Basic principle of material goods. 
Advance in man's power over matter. 
Wrong uses made of these new powers. 
Monopoly of the things of earth by the few. 
Decline in ownership of homes and tools. 
Mechanization of modern life. 

Perversion of bodily labor from its right purpose for man. 
Economic security valued above personal liberty. 
Causes for present evil economic conditions. 
Unchristian character of present conditions. 
Need of return to Christian standards. 

3. PRIVATE OWNERSHIP: 

Ownership of property the right of man. 
Deprivation of this right debasing to man. 
Duty of man to provide for himself and for his dependents. 
Sonaq arguments for private ownership: 
Incentive to work. 

Maintenance of order in human society. 
Greater peace, under just distribution. 
Vow of poverty in religious communities. 
Common* ownership of goods possible only on supernatural 
basis. 

Twofold aspect of ownership: individual and social. 
Christian conception of private ownership vs. extremes of — 

Individualism. 

Collectivism. 

1. PURPOSE OF MATERIAL GOODS. In the account of the 
creation of the world in Genesis, there is a significant phrase recurring 
a number of times. Of the second day or stage of creation we read: 
"And God called the dry land, Earth; and the gathering together of 
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the waters, he called Seas. And God saw that it was good" (Gen. 
1:10). There is a similar ending to the description of everyone of 
the six days of creation. The last is a kind of summary of the whole : 
"And God saw all the things that he had made, and they were very 
good. And the evening and morning were the sixth day" (Ibid., verse 



Of everything that God created, the entire universe and all it con- 
tains, we are told that God saw that it was good. Nor could it be 
otherwise, since all creation reflects in varied degrees the being of its 
Creator who is supreme and infinite goodness itself. To speak even 
of pure material things, or inorganic nature, as if they were not 
good but rather evil, is a disparagement of the God who made all 
things. Even of the tree of life and death in the midst of paradise, 
the fruit of which was forbidden to our first parents, the same holds 
true. It was not in itself a tree of evil. It was destined for the high 
purpose of attesting unto the fidelity of our first parents to God. That 
it was used otherwise and became an instrument of evil was the fault 
only of Satan and of Adam and Eve. All the goods of earth in them- 
selves are good as they come from the hand of God; they become evil 
only through the perverted use made of them by man, and then the 
evil in them is not so much their own as that of man himself trans- 
ferred, as it were, to the things he uses in an evil way. 

All the earth had been created for the use and pleasure of man, 
i.e., for man's use and pleasure as realized in the faithful service 
of God. However, through the fall of man, the king of creation, all 
the earth became the instrument of the service of fallen man; and it 
thus partook in its own way of the evil of sinful man and of the curse 
of God. "And to Adam he said: Because thou hast hearkened to the 
voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, whereof I commanded 
thee that thou shouldst not eat, cursed is the earth in thy work; with 
labor and toil shalt thou eat thereof all the days of thy life" (Gen. 
3:17). Thus the effects of the sin of Adam, which like all sin was 
rebellion against God and His will and purposes, were transferred to 
the earth and its goods. These were henceforth not so completely 
in the service of man; there was in them something of the rebellion of 
human sin, and man would have to work hard and to suffer much in 
bending the goods of earth to his service. 

If man lost something of his full power over the animals and the 
forces of nature, through original sin, this in no way means that he 
thereby also lost his right of conquest over nature. For only by con- 
quering and using the things of nature could man continue to live at 
all, to propagate* the human race, and come in time to the new dis- 
pensation of the Redemption promised to man after the Fall. Man 
still retained the power of gaining the mastery over all creation be- 
neath him, but it was a power that he could wield for his own greater 
weal or woe, for good or for evil. The universe with all its wonders 
and its sublime order still revealed the glory of God and the good of 
man, ultimately his salvation. Anything else would have been in 
direct contradiction of the very purpose of creation, and would have 
made further attainment of this purpose impossible. 
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Man therefore was still to gain mastery over the earth, although 
it was now to be in the sweat of his brow. But the important ques- 
tion loomed up all the -larger after the Fall: How is man to use the 
things of earth? How will he use them? For evil or for good. The 
answer would depend on how man made use of the free will with 
which God had endowed him. The question of fact, of how man 
would use them, was doubtful because it depended on human choice. 
But the question of right and wrong, how man should use them, could 
receive only one answer. It was right for man to use the goods of 
earth only in one way, God's own way, i.e., for the purposes of God, 
which included man's own greater good. That is and always was 
the one purpose of earthly goods, that they might serve the needs of 
man. 

First of all, this means, that the goods of earth must serve for the 
support of man's life. But since man does not live of bread alone, as 
Christ himself had said, the purpose goes beyond that of the bare 
support of life, or the keeping of man from starvation. These goods 
must serve man in such a way that he can live his life and develop 
himself as a human person, as a child of God, as a member of Christ. 
It is in this fuller sense that we must understand the basic principle 
or law of material goods on this earth: They are there to serve the 
needs of mankind ; not of some men as against others, not of the few in 
particular, but of all men without exception. 

In the Old Testament that were many minute regulations regard- 
ing man's relation to the goods of earth. These were superseded in 
the New Testament, insofar as the external framework of the life of 
the Chosen People ended with the coming of Christ. But the divine 
purpose underlying these laws was eternal and for all times; namely, 
the right relation of mankind to the goods of the earth. A short sur- 
vey of Mosaic legislation will indicate this clearly. All of it had to 
do with the idea of seeing that all the Jews could have access to 
goods for the satisfying of their needs, with the idea of a sufficient 
distribution of material goods or property among them, since all men 
needed them for the support of life and since the goods of earth were 
there for all men to use and not only a select few. 

An important element of Jewish law was concerned with the 
jubiVe year. Its purpose was to prevent the unequal division of pos- 
sessions from going so far that some few owned everything and the 
rest practically nothing. Every fifty years all possessions were to re- 
turn to their original owners. "And thou shalt sanctify the fiftieth 
year, and shalt proclaim remission to all the inhabitants of thy land: 
for it is the year of jubilee. Every man shall return to his possession, 
and every one shall go back to his former family" (Levit. 25:10). All 
purchases of land and hiring out of servants should in the meantime 
be contracted with the consciousness that in the jubilee year there 
would be a return to the original possessors and families or in other 
words an end to increasing mastery of some *few persons over both 
goods and men. 

In a similar manner there was to be a remission of debts in each 
seventh year, and the purpose of it is explicit: "In the seventh year 
thou shalt make a remission, which shall be celebrated in this order. 
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He to whom any thing is owing from his friend or neighbour or broth- 
er, cannot demand it again, because it is the year of the remission of 
the Lord . . . And there shall be no poor nor beggar among you: 
that the Lord thy God may bless thee in the land which he will give 
thee in- possession" (Deut. 15:1-4). Another law regards the 
tilling of the land: "Six years thou shalt sow thy ground, 
and shalt gather the corn thereof. But the seventh year thou shalt let 
it alone, and suffer it to rest, that the poor of thy people may eat, 
and whatsoever shall be left, let the beasts of the field eat it: so 
shalt thou do with thy vineyard and thy oliveyard" (Exod. 23:10-11). 

Here again the purpose of the law is mentioned: the benefit of the 
poor. It is a constantly recurrent theme. The Jews were to support 
the Levites who served the temple and offered the sacrifices in behalf of 
all the people. But the tithe for their support had also a further 
purpose: "The third year thou shalt separate another tithe of all 
things that grow to thee at that time, and shalt lay it up within thy 
gates. And the Levite that hath no other part nor possession with 
thee, and the stranger and the fatherless and the widow, that are with- 
in thy gates, shall come and shall eat and be filled: that the Lord 
thy God may bless thee in all the works of thy hands that thou shalt 
do" (Deut. 14:28-29). Oppression of the poor is forbidden in every 
way: "If thou lend money to any of my people that is poor, that 
dwelleth with thee, thou shalt not be hard upon them as an extortioner, 
not oppress them with usuries" (Exod. 22:25). But the duty to the 
poor also went further than the negative one of not oppressing them: 
"When thou reapest the corn of thy land, thou shalt not cut down 
all that is on the face of the earth to the very ground: nor shalt thou 
gather the ears that remain. Neither shalt thou gather the bunches 
and grapes that fall down in thy vineyard, but shalt leave them to the 
poor and the strangers to take. I am the Lord your God" (Levit. 
19:9-10). 

If the letter of these laws has disappeared with the disappear- 
ance of the Chosen People of old, once the nation of God's predilec- 
tion, the spirit of them yet remains. For it is based on the primary 
and basic principle mentioned above: That the goods of earth are 
there for the service of man, of all men, for the support of the lives of 
all, and for the helping of all of them to lead their lives in the man- 
ner desired by God and made possible by the redemption of Christ, 
This spirit is but part of the general spirit of the two great com- 
mandments of the New Law, which Christ said contained all the rest. 
It is also this general spirit, as we have seen, that was abandoned by 
modern man in his individualism and naturalism. Hence it is no 
wonder that we see conditions today in regard to material possessions 
that are at the same time unchristian and contrary to the basic princi- 
ple of material goods. 



2. PRESENTDAY CONDITIONS. The basic principle of 



material goods was mentioned as follows by Pope Leo XIII: "God 
has granted the earth to mankind in general ; not in the sense that all 
without distinction can deal with it as they please, but rather that no 
part of it has been assigned to any one in particular, and that the 
limits of private possession have been left to be fixed by man's own 
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industry and the laws of individual peoples. Moreover, the earth, 
though divided among private owners, ceases not thereby to minister 
to the needs of all; for there is no one who does not live on what the 
land brings forth" (Rerum Novarum, Four Great Encyclicals, p. 5). 
This statement is worth meditating on. It contains various points 
that will be discussed in the following sections. For the present we 
shall take up the question of how the general principle is working out 
under current conditions of life and civilization. 

An outstanding characteristic of our modern civilization is the 
marvellous advance man has made in the conquest of matter and of 
the material forces and resources of nature. The scientific advances 
of the past few generations exceed all that man has accomplished in 
this field for many centuries before, perhaps for all previous times. 
We are definitely in the machine age and the power age. Instead of 
the slow and laborious use of human energies, we use vast machines 
driven by the immense powers of nature that we have harnessed to 
our purposes. By means of machinery man can do many times more 
work in producing things than he could do unaided. There are great 
labor-saving devices of all kinds today in the home as well as in the 
factory and the farm. Much more work can now be done with much 
less human drudgery than before. In fact, the twentieth century has 
been called the era of plenty as far as human possibilities go. 

But there is also another side to the picture of the vast advances 
we have made. First of all, man has used all his new power and 
knowledge against himself, to build up destructive machinery and de- 
vices of war that put all previous instruments of warfare completely 
in the background. And the worst of this is that man is actually using 
these immense powers for the wholesale destruction of his fellowmen 
and of the best products of civilization. Twenty years after the end 
of the World War the human race has not yet begun to recover from 
its losses, but in the meanwhile has made still more progress in ever 
greater instruments of destruction. The lesson is coming back to 
man with terrible force, that it is not so much man's conquest of 
nature that is important but the use man makes of the goods of earth 
for evil or for good. 

Another unchristian aspect of modern civilization is the fact that 
the possession of material goods has centered more and more in the 
hands of a few, to the impoverishment and the destitution of the 
masses. Even in the United States farm tenancy over against indi- 
vidual farm ownership has increased immensely in the first third of 
our century. The same is true of the individual ownership of houses 
and homes, an alarming number of which are now mortgaged awaj 
Home renting over against home ownership has taken the same trend 
as farm tenancy. Formerly the ordinary laborer owned the tools with 
which to earn his livelihood; today the average factory worker owns 
no tools or machinery. It is of such conditions that Pius XI speaks in 
the Quadragesimo Anno: 

"After modern machinery and modern industry had progressed 
with astonishing speed and taken possession of many newly colonized 
countries no less than of the ancient civilizations of the Far East, the 
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number of the dispossessed laboring masses, whose groans mount to 
Heaven from these lands, increased beyond all measure. 

"Moreover, there is the immense army of hired rural laborers, 
whose condition is depressed in the extreme, and who have no hope of 
ever obtaining a share in the land. These too, unless efficacious rem- 
edies be applied will remain perpetually sunk in the proletarian con- 
dition. 

"It is true that there is a formal difference between pauperism 
and proletarianism. Nevertheless, the immense number of property- 
less wage-earners on the one hand, and the superabundant riches of 
the fortunate few on the other, is an unanswerable argument that the 
earthly goods so abundantly produced in this age of industrialism are 
far from rightly distributed and equitably shared among various class- 
es of men/' (p. 139, Four Great Encyclicals. — Henceforth referred 



A further effect of our machine age is that men have in some sense 
become the slaves of their machines rather than the masters. The 
laborer of old controlled his tool in almost every way. The factory 
hand of today must submit to the machine and to its pace completely; 
.ie works best if he becomes a complete mechanical cog, if he adapts 
himself completely to the demands the machine makes on him. Some- 
thing of this mechanization of modern life has entered into our gen- 
eral habits of life. The man of today exercises little self-determina- 
tion in regard to his recreation, his information, his apparel. All these 
are produced by mass manufacturing; all he does about them is to 
absorb them or accept them passively. Few men would think of 
dressing contrary to fashion in our day, or even of voicing a contrary 
opinion in a group of twenty of whom nineteen have expressed them- 
selves as being of the same mind on a topic. The effect of the mechan- 
ization of the human person through his subjection to the mechanism 
of the factory was expressed vividly by Pius XI : "Bodily labor, which 
was decreed by Providence for the good of man's body and soul even 
after original sin has everywhere been changed into an instrument of 
strange perversion: for dead matter leaves the factory ennobled and 
transformed, where men are corrupted and degraded" (Quadragesimo 
Anno, F.G.E., pp. 160-161). 

Modern man has sought his happiness in the possession of material 
goods. And so the consequence has been the lowering of human na-. 
ture to the level of the material and the mechanical. Even the sense 
of spiritual values has been lost. Add to that the complete economic 
destitution of the masses, which is so great, one can say that they can 
have no sense for anything but for the necessaries of life they need so 
badly — and we can understand why numbers of men today are willing 
to sell all their personal liberties for economic security, not realizing 
indeed that this is but another form of selling their souls for a mess 
of pottage. A man in real destitution has come to the pass where a 
mess of pottage is the thing of supremest value for him. There are 
thus two classes of men who are willing to sell their souls for material 
goods. One is the worldly man whose goal in life is the amassing of 
ever greater riches; and the other is the man who is economically 
destitute. Of the two the former is by far the more guilty; and he is 
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not only guilty of his own sin but also of the other's, insofar as his 
greed is the cause of the unjust distribution of earthly goods among 
men. 

Pope I*eo XIII has given the following causes for the present con- 
dition in which "a small number of very rich men have been able to 
lay upon the masses of the poor a yoke little better than slavery it- 
self" (Rerum Novarum, F.G.E., p. 2): 1) The destruction of the an- 
cient guilds, in the union of which the laborers formerly found the 
strength for self-protection. 2) The absence of religion, whose de- 
cline and disappearance was explained in a preceding chapter. 3) 
The greed of free competition, which resulted from unchristian indi- 
vidualism. 4) Rapacious usury, which enabled the moneyed to ac- 
quire such power, as Pius XI says, "that no one dare breathe against 
their will." 5) Concentration of the means of production in the 
hands of the few. 

That present-day conditions are thoroughly unchristian cannot be 
doubted. And that a remedy can be found only in a return to Chris- 
tian principles is equally certain. That is one of the great tasks at 
which every apostle of Christ must labor today with might and main. 
The task cannot be performed by preaching Christian principles 
whilst ignoring the terrible conditions just described. St. Thomas 
had said long ago that under such circumstances mere preaching wil 
not do: "A famishing man must be fed rather than instructed.' 
Hence, the task is a twofold one, as Pius XI has well said: "Two 
things are particularly necessary: the reform of the social order and 
the correction of morals" (Quadragesimo Anno, F.G.E., p. 144). The 
reform of morals will take place through the spread of Christian 
principles. The reform of the social order can come only through a 
change of institutions under the inspiration of these same Christian 
principles. The discussion of these changes form the burden of this 
second part of the present volume. 



3. PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. Pope Leo XIII bases his argu- 



ment for the natural right of man to private ownership on the nature 
of man as distinct from the animals. "Every man has by nature the 
right to possess property as his own. This is one of the chief points 
of distinction between juan and the animal creation. For the brute 
has no power of self-direction, but is governed by two chief instincts, 
which keep his powers alert, move him to use his strength, and deter- 
mine him to action without the power of choice. These instincts are 
self-preservation and the propagation of the species. Both can attain 
their purpose by means of things which are close at hand; beyond 
v heir surroundings the brute creation cannot go But with 

man it is different indeed ... It is the mind, or the reason, 
which is the chief thing in us who are human beings; it is this which 
makes a human being human and distinguishes him essentially and 
completely from the brute. And on this account — viz., that man alone 
among animals possesses reason — it must be within his right to have 
things not merely for temporary and momentary use, as other living 
beings have them, but in stable and permanent possession; he must 
have not only things which perish in the using, but also those which, 
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though used, remain for use in the future" (Rerum Novarum, F.G.E., 
pp. 3-4). 

The right of private ownership is then directly connected with 
the nature of man as a person endowed with reason and free will. 
Man alone of all animals is capable of looking towards the future and 
seeing what is required to provide for it, and he alone has the free 
will to choose the right means of providing for future possibilities. 
Unless a man can determine these for himself to a considerable de- 
gree, he is not really a free person. But in order to set to work and 
provide for the future successfully, he needs more than mere freedom. 
He needs also the right to call those things his own for his present or 
future use, which he has worked to produce for that very purpose. 
Unless he can have the assurance of thus reaping the benefit of the 
work he has determined upon and executed, there is no purpose in his 
working at all. The assurance that a man can consider as his own 
the product of his personal labor and energies is given to him in the 
acknowledged right to private property. Where such a right is de- 
nied, this assurance is wanting. And if a man cannot determine for 
himself when and how to acquire and use the necessaries of life, he 
ceases to live as a human person and descends to the level of a domes- 
tic animal, unless indeed he is left free to starve. # 

It is in this fact that we have the basis of the right to private 
ownership, such as it was advanced by the Christian teachers of all 
times and by Aristotle before them. Man has the duty to provide for 
himself in a way that squares with his rational nature. Since he has 
the duty, he also has the right to so provide. Now both the right to 
provide for himself and his dependents as well as the duty will be 
properly exercised by free man only on the basis of the right also 
to private ownership. 

First of all, then, without private ownership, there will not be 
enough incentive for men to work properly. As St. Thomas states 
it, man is more solicitous and industrious in regard to the things that 
he can consider as his own than in regard to those which belong to all 
indiscriminately or to none. He will work harder and more steadily 
if he knows that he will get something of his own out of his work. 
If he knows beforehand that the fruits of his labor will be taken from 
him and be distributed in disregard of what he has contributed to 
them, he w,ill soon come to put forth a very minimum of effort and to 
lose all zeal for his work. 

Furthermore, the traditional argument for private ownership points 
to the fact that there will be better order in human life when men 
know which things are theirs and which belong to others. True or- 
der can exist only when things are properly arranged, when they 
have definite places and when they are where they belong. If there is 
no distinction of goods so that anything can be used by anyone, there 
will be nothing but confusion in human society. 

A third argument states that a proper ordering of private pos- 
sessions among men will make for greater peace, since men in general 
are best satisfied and content with the things they can rightly call their 
own. But with this third argument we must face a further question, 
that was already lurking around a corner when the other arguments 
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for private ownership were mentioned. Obviously the institution of 
private ownership cannot produce general peace and contentedness, 
when the few own practically everything and the many own almost 
nothing. Under such circumstances the result, far from being con- 
tentedness and peace, must necessarily be discontent and strife. The 
third argument holds only for, and points to, the widest possible 
distribution of property or ownership among men. Similarly the 
other arguments, e.g., the one which mentions private ownership as an 
incentive for better work. Needless to say this means ownership on 
the part of all who work in any way. 

It is only when ownership is taken to mean a wide distribution of 
property that the traditional Christian arguments are valid, and it is 
only then that private ownership fulfils the general purpose of ma- 
terial goods here on earth, which is the serving of the needs of man- 
kind. If men can have their needs served without private ownership 
they are at liberty to do so. This happens in religious communities 
where the members freely take the vow of poverty, or of personal 
possessions. But there the argument based on a proper incentive to 
work and contentedness is not denied, but rather supplanted by the 
higher incentive of purer service of God and the higher peace which 
only Christ and not the world can give and the world also cannot 
take away. Religious orders in the Church have practiced common 
ownership of goods at all times, but always from higher motives aided 
by the supernatural grace of God. Christianity has always held that 
this cannot be done on the purely natural level, in the ordinary life 
of mankind as it exists on this earth. From this angle one could say 
that the ultimate communist ideal of society in which no one owns any- 
thing but everyone gives according to his abilities and receives ac- 
cording to his needs would work for men in Paradise, but not for men 
living in the state of fallen nature. 

The institution of private ownership itself, however, will function 
properly in human life only if it is constantly guided by the general 
principle that the goods of earth are there to serve all men, or, in the 
words of Pius XI, if the twofold character of ownership as of human 
personality is always kept in mind. In this regard the Quadragesimo 
Anno calls attention to the fact that "neither Leo XIII, nor those 
theologians who have taught under the guidance and direction of the 
Church, have ever denied or called in question the twofold aspect 
of ownership, which is individual or social accordingly as it regards 
individuals or concerns the common good. Their unamimous conten- 
tion has always been that the right to own property has been given 
to man by nature or rather by the Creator himself, not only in order 
that individuals may be able to provide for their own needs and those 
of their families, but also that by means of it, the goods which the 
Creator has destined for the human race may truly serve this pur- 
pose" (F.G.E., pp. 133-134). 

It is because of this twofold character that Pius XI follows the 
above statement with a warning: "There is, therefore, a double danger 
to be avoided. On the one hand, if the social and public aspect of 
ownership be denied or minimized, the logical consequence is Indi- 
vidualism, as it is called; on the other hand, the rejection or diminu- 
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tion of its private and individual character necessarily leads to some 
form of Collectivism" (Ibid., p. 134). 

These two extremes must then be kept in mind and must be avoid- 
ed in defending a Christian conception of private ownership. On the 
one hand there is the denial of any right of private ownership by the 
philosophy of communism of which we shall treat in a later chapter. 
On the other hand there is the concept of ownership peculiar to the 
individualism of which we have already spoken. For this individual- 
ism the right to ownership might be defined as the right of man tc 
have and to use a thing as he pleases or chooses, and this would be 
regardless of how other people might be made to suffer as a conse- 
quence and regardless of any higher law than the pleasure of man. 
For the Christian the proper definition of the right to ownership is 
rather the right to have and to use things in accordance with and 
within the limits of the natural and supernatural law of God. 

STUDENT AIDS 

A. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 
1. Purpose of Material Goods: 

1. Show that all created things in themselves are good. 

2. For what purpose are all material things created? 

3. How was the earth affected by the sin of our first par- 

ents ? 

4. What was man's relation to the universe even after the 

fall? 

5. What is the right use for man to make of the goods of 

the earth? 

6. What provisions were made in the Old Law to secure 

equitable distribution of the goods of earth? What 
provisions for the care of the poor? 

7. State the basic principle regarding the purpose of the 

goods of earth which has been specifically rejected in 
modern times. 

II. PRESENTDAY CONDITIONS: 

1. Give in substance Pope Leo XIII's explanation of the 

basic principle qf material goods. 

2. How has man erred in his use of the modern advances 

in the conquest of matter? 

3. Cite several illustrations of the inequitable distribution 

of wealth today. 

4. What is the "formal difference between pauperism and 

proletarianism"? 

5. Cite all the arguments you can to show the error of 

modern man in seeking his happiness in the posses- 
sion of material goods. 

6. What two classes of men are willing to sell their souls 

for material goods? 

7. What are the reasons, according to Pope Leo XIII, for 

the present unjust power which the rich exercise over 
the poor? 
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8. What is the twofold task of society according to Pope 
Pius XI? 

III. Private Ownership: 

1. Set forth Pope Leo XIII's argument for the natural 

right of man to private ownership. 

2. Show the relationship between the right of private 

ownership and human freedom. 

3. What is the basis for the practice of common owner- 

ship of goods in religious orders? 

4. Explain the error of Individualism and that of Com- 

munism in regard to the question of private owner- 
ship. 

5. What is the Christian conception of the right of owner- 

ship ? 

B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 

1 . Point out the implications in this statement : "The goods 

of earth must serve man in such a way that he can 
live his life and develop himself as a human person, 
as a child of God, as a member of Christ." 

2. "The choice lies between property on the one hand and 

slavery, public or private, on the other. There is no 
third issue." (Hilaire Belloc, The Restoration of 
Property, p. 12). Give an intelligent defense of this 
proposition. 

3. Develop a paper on this thesis: "It is not so much 

man's conquest of nature that is important, as the 
use man makes of the goods of the earth for evil or 
for good." 

4. Outline a talk on "The Significance of a Laborer's 

Ownership of his Tools." 

5. "The true and religious reason for making things well, 

the highest good, is the reason of their own perfec- 
tion. The artist seeks the perfection of the things 
he makes, not for his own immediate satisfaction, 
but for the sake of perfection. If the artist ceases 
to have this as his reason for working, he drops back 
to gain as his reason for working, for he must have 
some reason for working, or he would not work. He 
turns from the good of the object to what he thinks 
is the good of the subject. He is no longer disin- 
terested, and is no longer a real artist, but just an 
irrational seeker for fame, money, or other immediate 
satisfaction. He has disobeyed the command to per- 
fection in making. He has committed artistic sin" 
(Graham Carey, "The Christian as Artist," The 
Christian Front, I (March 1936), p. 42). 
Show how modern economic insecurity a) has a detri- 
mental effect upon the quality of the thing produced; 
b) tends to prevent the individual laborer from 
achieving any personal growth or joy in his work. 
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6. Prepare to contribute to a class discussion on "The 

Mechanization of Modern Life." 

7. Keeping in mind the nature and destiny of man and 

the dignity of true human actions, expand the thought 
quoted below from the Quadragesimo Anno: "Bodily 
labor, which was decreed by Providence for the good 
of man's body and soul even after original sin, has 
everywhere been changed into an instrument of 
strange perversion: for dead matter leaves the factory 
ennobled and transformed, where men are corrupted 
and degraded." 

8. Apply these words of St. Thomas to present conditions : 
"A famishing man must be fed rather than instruct- 



9. Prepare to present an intelligent defense of man's right 

to private ownership. 
10. "The machine is a proof not of the subordination of 
mind to matter, but of the subordination of matter 
to mind. So far from necessitating the substitution 
of material for spiritual order, it is itself a vindica- 
tion of the spiritual order, since it frees man from his 
age-long animal condition of dependence on nature 
and material circumstance" (C. Dawson, "Christian- 
ity and the New Age," Essays In Order, p. 238). 
For man to realize the possible advantages of life in 
this machine age, what changes must be effected in 
the individual and in society? 
(For Recommended Readings, cf. under next chapter.) 



CHAPTER TO. THE GOODS OF EARTH (Continued) 

1. OWNERSHIP AND PERSONALITY: 



Personal labor, basis of claim on goods. 
Disregard today of the personal character of labor. 
Right of causal agents of production to share in ownership 
of product. 

Right of capital to share in ownership of product. 

Claim of capital exalted over that of causal agents today. 

Injustice of present condition. 

Christian insistence on a living family wage for the laborer. 
Dignity of human labor. 



Distributive justice calling for just, not equal, distribution. 
Christian insistence on the social duty of wealth. 
Modern monopolies of wealth. 

Obligations of social justice and of social charity on men of 
wealth. 

Three degrees ot material wealth: 

Sufficient for bare necessaries of life. 



ed. 



THE DUTY OF WEALTH: 
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Decent livelihood for man and his dependents. 
Any amount in excess of preceding. 
Social duty of wealth with regard to each degree (accord- 
to St. Thomas). 

3. THE LITURGY AND MATERIAL GOODS: 

The goods of time and those 6f eternity. 
The Mass in the Christian life. 

Duties of social justice supernaturalized in the Christian 
life. 

Example of early Christians in regard to worldly goods. 
Use of material things in the liturgy: 

The sacramental principle. 

Liturgical art. 

4. ART AND THE CHRIST-LIFE: 

The Liturgy, the central expression of the Christian life. 

Role of matter as expression of spiritual mind. 

True art, genuine expression of truth. 

Art, an extension of the sacramental principle. 

Art, expression of the human personality. 

Art of the Christian life, reflecting — 

Divine Truth. 

Divine Goodness. 

Divine Beauty. 

Adequate, free use of material goods necessary for the artist. 
External life of the Christian, manifestation of the interior 
Christ-life. 

1. OWNERSHIP AND PERSONALITY. Before the goods of 
earth in general can serve the purpose for which God created them, a 
good deal of work is ordinarily expended on them. It is only in some 
tropical regions that primitive man need expend only a minimum of 
energy for attaining the necessaries of life. But these are ordinarily 
the bare necessaries of food and a minimum of shelter and clothing. 
Even in the tropics the fuller purpose of material goods, that of sup- 
porting the higher development and life of man as a rational person, 
is attained only with a good deal of human effort and energy. There 
are the so-called natural riches of any land, its minerals, forests, 
abundance of wild game, richness of soil, and the like, but all of these 
again are usable "for the needs and purposes of human life only if man 
works on them with much energy. The labor of the tiller of the soil 
has been matter for the poetry of centuries. The grimy toil of the 
miner has been the object of human sympathy for ages. Even where 
modern high-powered machinery has enabled man to produce much 
with less actual expenditure of human labor, this very machinery itself 
is greatly the product of his own labor. 

In this fact Leo XIII sees "another proof that private ownership 
is according to nature's law. For that which is required for the 
preservation of life and for life's well-being, is produced in great 
abundance by the earth, but not until man has brought it into culti- 
vation and lavished upon it his care and skill. Now, when man thus 
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spends the industry of his mind and the strength of his body in pro- 
curing the fruits of nature, by that act he makes his own that portion 
of nature's field which he cultivates — that portion on which he leaves, 
as it were, the impress of his own personality; and it cannot but be 
just that he should possess that portion as his own, and should have 
a right to keep it without molestation" (Rerum Novarum, F.G.E., 
p. 5). 

This action of occupying and working a piece of land is called 
by the technical term of occupation. All philosophers have considered 
such occupation the original title of private ownership of any plot; 
that is, the occupying of the land, and as Leo emphasizes, the put- 
ting of one's own personal labor into it. Today ownership is trans- 
ferred and acquired by various other acts, such as donation, sale, 
inheritance. Because of this and because of the way in which modern 
industrial capitalism has pushed human labor into the background, 
men have been prone to forget the personal character of private own- 
ership, as well as the fact that all ownership originally and basically 
rests on personal human effort and energy. 

Even today, where so much machinery is used in the manufacture 
of goods, it still remains true that any increase of wealth or riches, 
that is, any transformation of material goods from a state in which 
they are less useful to one in which they are more serviceable for man, 
is in the last analysis the result of human labor, of the application of 
personal human abilities to the original raw materials. Without such 
application of personal energies machinery could not function at all, 
in fact, could not come into existence. For the proper understanding 
of statements such as this, however, it is necessary to keep in mind, 
that human energies and abilities include not only physical or muscu- 
lar work on the part of man but also brain work or mental effort, 
which is always the distinguishing mark of man. Human brawn or 
muscular power could achieve nothing unless guided by human brain 
or mind; and it is the guidance of the latter that gives the value to 
the work of the brawn. 

Both the men who perform the physical labor and those who do 
the mental guiding are therefore causal factors in the production of 
things and have a right to share in the ownership of the product. 
But besides these human factors or agents of production, there is 
the property with which these men work, the land or the manufacturing 
plant and the raw materials; called in general capital. This capital 
is usually owned by third parties today. The ideal would be if the 
capital were owned by those and by those alone who furnish the 
brain and brawn of the labor. Then undoubtedly the whole product 
of their labor would be theirs alone, to divide among themselves ac- 
cording to each one's contribution to the whole enterprise. But it is 
characteristic of our time that the human agents do not own the 
capital, that the latter is owned by outsiders who have invested their 
money in the enterprise. In such cases, says the Quadragesimo Anno, 
it would be wrong to claim that capital should get nothing of the 
products and labor and the human agents get everything. 
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According to distributive justice each factor, capital, brain and 
brawn, should share in the product according to its contribution and 
importance. In actual fact, our modern individualism has solved 
the question of hiring the human agents at the least possible salary 
or wages, and giving all the profit possible to the capital. This is 
contrary to a Christian sense of values. For in Christian tradition 
the human person always counts for more than anything that is 
lower than man in the scale of being, and necessarily more than dead 
matter such as money or capital. According to Christian justice, the 
first matter of concern is tfyat all the human agents who helped to 
produce the increased wealth get enough of this as their own to assure 
them a decent livelihood. And only after the human agents have 
received so much can there be a question of further division of what 
is left. This is expressed, in our modern wage-system, by saying that 
a workingman deserves a living wage, and a living family wage at 
that. And the reason for this is, that according to the manner in 
which God created things here on earth, man's natural way of acquiring 
the means of livelihood is his labor. Hence, the ordinary labor of a 
man should bring him as much of his own as he needs for living de- 
cently as a human person. What this means we may describe in the 
words of Pius XI. 

"In the first place, , the wage paid to the workingman must be 
sufficient for the support of himself and of his family. It is right 
indeed that the rest of the family contribute according to their power 
towards the common maintenance, as in the rural home or in the 
families of many artisans and small shop keepers. But it is wrong 
to abuse the tender years of children or the weakness of woman. . . . 
Intolerable, and to be opposed with all our strength, is the abuse 
whereby mothers of families, because of the insufficiency of the father's 
salary, are forced to engage in gainful occupations outside the domestic 
walls to the neglect of their own proper cares and duties, particularly 
the education of their children. Every effort must therefore be made 
that fathers of families receive a wage sufficient to meet adequately 
ordinary domestic needs" (Quadragesimo Anno, F.G.E., pp. 141- 



This matter is so important in the eyes of the Pope, that con- 
ditions in which living wages are not possible should be considered 
intolerable and be changed at once. "If in the present state of society 
this is not always feasible, social justice demands that reforms be 
introduced without delay which will guarantee every adult working- 
man just such a wage" (ibid.). Not only should the worker get a 
family wage, but also more — enough to acquire some personal posses- 
sions which are the final purposes of labor. Hence, the Pope cautions 
that capital should not receive too much of the profit. "Every effort, 
therefore, must be made that at least in future a just share only of 
the fruits of production be permitted to accumulate in the hands of 
the wealthy, and that an ample sufficiency be supplied to the work- 
ingmen. The purpose is not that these become slack at their work, 
for man is born to labor as the bird to fly, but that by thrift they 
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may increase their possessions and by the prudent management of the 
same be enabled to bear the family burden with greater ease and 
security, being freed from that hand-to-mouth uncertainty which is 
the lot of the proletarian. Thus they will not only be in a position 
to support life's changing fortunes, but will also have the reassuring 
confidence that when their lives are ended, some little provision will 
remain for those whom they leave behind them" (p. 140). 

Such is the character and position of human labor over against 
ownership. "If we listen to right reason/' says Leo XIII, "and to 
Christian philosophy/' we shall see "that labor is nothing to be 
ashamed of ... . but* is an honorable employment, enabling a man to 
sustain his life in an upright and creditable way; and that it is shame- 
ful and inhuman to treat men like chattels to make money by, or to 
look upon them merely as so much muscle or physical power" (Rerum 
Novarum, F.G.E., p. 11). Men are self-determining persons, but 
they can live and act as persons only if they have true freedom of 
action; such freedom of action and of choice are possible only when 
they have some possessions of their own, and these they must be able 
to acquire through their personal labor. Any other arrangement is 
unchristian. 

2. THE DUTY OF WEALTH. The fact that all men have a 
right to work for a decent livelihood and that all have a right to 
what Pius XI calls "a certain moderate ownership" does not mean 
that all goods of earth must be divided equally among men. Dis- 
tributive justice rather demands that to each be given according to 
his needs and above that according to his deserts. If this means differ- 
ences in material possessions, as there are also differences in human 
abilities and virtues, we may not yet conclude that different men may 
do with such different possessions as they please. This would be 
quite contrary to the Christian definition of private ownership given 
above. Christianity has always upheld the not inconsiderable duty of 
all possessors of wealth to use this wealth in realization of the primary 
principles of all material goods of earth. Only in our era of in- 
dividualism has possession of wealth become in the minds of men a 
pure right of enjoyment and in no way a duty towards others. 
Christianity has always upheld vigorously the social duty of all wealth 
or ownership. And Pius XI, as we have seen, thought it well to re- 
mind us of the social character of all ownership. 

In our modern civilization the principle of free competition was 
given free reign, and it ended in the monopoly of wealth and riches 
which gave to a small body of men power and control over practically 
all the economic resources of entire nations. The economic aspects 
of human life must again be ruled by Christian principles, says Pius 
XI. "It is therefore very necessary that economic affairs be once 
more subjected to and governed by a true and effective guiding prin- 
ciple. Still less can this function be exercised by the economic suprem- 
acy which within recent times has taken the place of free competi- 
tion : for this is a headstrong and vehement power, which, if it is to 
prove beneficial to mankind, needs to be curbed strongly and ruled 
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with prudence. It cannot, however, be curbed and governed by itself. 
More lofty and noble principles must therefore be sought in order to 
control this supremacy sternly and uncompromisingly: to wit, social 
justice and social charity" (Quadragesimo Anno, F.G.E., p. 147). 

Social justice, we have seen, is the virtue by which men are 
obliged to contribute to the common good of all according to their 
opportunities and abilities. When we get a condition such as de- 
scribed by Pius XI and realized in the early thirties of our century, 
that is, a condition in which a large number of men with the best 
of good will cannot find work for gaining a livelihood, while others 
possess the control over finance and industry, then it becomes a 
solemn duty of the latter, as far as they can, to provide and even to 
create opportunities of work for the destitute. All power over the 
goods of earth must be exercised in accordance with the natural pur- 
pose of these goods (the general principle of serving the needs of 
men). And the obligation in social justice to do this binds on those 
possessing this power even if in doing so they do not gain any addi- 
tional profit for themselves. 

This, again, is mentioned in the encyclical of Pius XI. "At the 
same time man's superfluous income is not left entirely to his own 
discretion. We speak of that portion of his income which he does 
not need in order to live as becomes his station. On the contrary, 
the grave obligations of charity, beneficence and liberality which rest 
upon the wealthy are constantly insisted upon in telling words by 
Holy Scripture and the Fathers of the Church. However, the invest- 
ment of superfluous income in searching favorable opportunities for 
employment, provided the labor employed produces results which 
are really useful, is to be considered, according to the teaching of 
the Angelic Doctor an act of real liberality particularly appropriate 
to the needs of our time" {Quadragesimo Anno, F.G.E., p. 136). 

Besides the principle of social justice, the Holy Father mentioned 
that of social charity. Just as the obligations of love go much farther 
in general than those of mere justice, so the obligations of social 
charity are the widest and most far-reaching for all who have more 
than enough of the goods of this world for a decent living. "Give to 
him that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not away," said Christ (Matt. 5:42). In how far and under 
what circumstances is this obligatory upon us? In answer to this 
question Pope Leo XIII quoted extensively from St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the Angelic Doctor: 

" 'It is lawful/ says St. Thomas of Aquin, 'for a man to hold 
private property; a*nd it is also necessary for the carrying on of 
human life.' But if the question be asked, How must one's posses- 
sions be used? the Church replies without hesitation in the words of 
the same holy Doctor: 'Man should not consider his outward posses- 
sions as his own, but as common to all, so as to share them without 
difficulty when others are in need. Whence the Apostle saith, 'Com- 
mand the rich of this world ... to give with ease, to communicate.' 
True, no one is commanded to distribute to others that which is re- 
quired for his own necessities and those of his household; nor even 
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to give away what is reasonably required to keep up becomingly his 
condition in life; 'for no one ought to live unbecomingly/ But when 
necessity has been supplied, and one's position fairly considered, it 
is a duty to give to the indigent of that which is over. 'That which 
remaineth give alms' (Luke 11:41)/' (Rerum Novarum, F.G.E., p. 
13). Shortly after the above words, the Pontiff refers all use of 
one's possessions directly to the general principle regarding the 
material goods of earth and extends it also to spiritual goods: "Who- 
ever has received from the Divine bounty a large share of blessings, 
whether they be external and corporal, or gifts of the mind, has re- 
ceived them for the purpose of using them for perfecting his own 
nature, and, at the same time, that he may employ them, as minister 
of God's Providence, for the benefit of others" (pp. 13-14). A cur- 
rent ideal of our time is therefore vain, namely, that of amassing so 
much riches that one need no longer worry; for the more one acquires 
over and above what one needs, the more must he be concerned with 
putting them to proper use according to the purposes of God. 

In accordance with the words of the Pope and with all Christian 
tradition we may distinguish three degrees of material wealth or 
possession of the goods of earth: 

1) The first degree is possession of the bare necessaries of life, 
of what is necessary for the mere support of life. This degree of 
property is still that of beggarly poverty for man, since the use of 
such goods means their immediate using up and disappearance. It is 
the degree of goods that suffices for animal existence but not for 
that of the human person, since it does not relieve man of acute worry 
about the morrow and gives him no opportunity to be free for the 
higher things of human life. 

2) The second degree is the amount of goods a man needs for 
a decent livelihood for himself and his dependents. This degree will 
differ for different persons and different occupations, but it always 
includes freedom from oppressive economic worry and ability to store 
up for future contingencies and to provide at least moderately for 
old age and for giving one's children an adequate education and start 
in life. The Christian ideal calls for this degree of possession for 
all men, since all men as human persons have an inherent right to so 
much. The ideal is to be attained, however, not by a point-blank 
division of goods among men regardless of their abilities and deserts, 
but rather by furnishing all men of good will an opportunity of ac- 
quiring such a degree of goods by their own efforts. 

3) The third degree is any amount of wealth that exceeds the 
preceding degree, therefore any amount so great that some of the 
wealth is really superfluous as far as the demands of a decent liveli- 
hood and provision for the future go. 

It is in terms of these three degrees that we shall close this section 
by quoting rules of charity or of the social duty of wealth in the words 
of St. Thomas himself: 

1 ) "That without which an individual himself, or those for whom 
he must provide, cannot live [first degree], need not be given away 
as alms." 
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2) "That which cannot be subtracted without taking away the 
decency of one's state in some manner, or of the state of one's de- 
pendents [second degree], need not be given in alms . . . unless some 
other necessity outweighs the above, that of some special person in 
extremest need, or of the Church, or of the State, for the good of the 
race is above that of the individual." 

3) "That which can be added or taken away without diminish- 
ing the decency of one's state [borderline wealth of the second-third 
degree] can be given in alms, though there is no special precept, but 
only a counsel in regard to it," 

4) "Giving something that is not needed for the first grade of 
necessity but is needed for the second, and thereby relieving some- 
one's greater necessity, even if the latter be not absolute, is doing 
good, but it not obligatory by precept." 

5) "Whatever exceeds the demands of decent living according to 
one's state [superfluous wealth of the third degree], must be given in 
alms — and this is strictly a precept," 

6) "The law obliges that a person first minister to the absolute 
necessity [first degree] of strangers [others] before ministering to 
the conditioned necessity [second degree] of himself or his depend- 
ents," 

7) "When someone is in extreme necessity [faminishing or suf- 
fering real injury of health through want], all goods for him become 
common, so that, even if he obtains goods by violence or theft, he 
does not sin." 1 

These rules and obligations will seem severe to all who have been 
influenced by the individualism of our time. The Christian will see 
in them a true reflection of the Gospel preached by Christ and lived 
in the liturgy of the Church. In the following section we shall relate 
them to the ideal and the life of the mystical body of Christ as ex- 
pressed in this same liturgy of the Church. 



3. THE LITURGY AND MATERIAL GOODS. In the col- 
lect of the third Sunday after Pentecost we pray with the Church to 
the heavenly Father: "God, the protector of those who hope in Thee, 
without whom is nothing strong, nothing holy: increase Thy mercy 
towards us; that, with Thee as ruler, and guide, we may so pass 
through the good things of time that we may not lose those of 
eternity." It is the hope and the duty of every member of Christ, 
to live his life of eternal union with God after the manner of Christ, 
and to use all the necessary means thereto, including "the good things 
of time," under the proper guidance of God. The inspiration for the 
entire life of the member of Christ should arise directly out of his 
intelligent sharing in the supreme act of worship of the mystical 
body, the sacrifice of the Mass. It is in the Mass that the member 
offers and dedicates himself wholly to God through and with Christ 
and the fellowship of Christians ; it is there he unites himself most 



i Michel, St. Thomas and Today, revised edition, p. 81, The Wanderer Printing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. Cf. also Purpose and Duty of Ownership, pp. I2ff. Central Bureau 
Publications, St, Louis, Mo, 
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intimately with God, and it is there that he receives from the divine 
word of the Mass the necessary inspiration and direction of both heart 
and mind for living his life properly as a member of Christ. 

The spirit of the member of Christ, both in Mass and in daily 
life, must be the spirit of the gospel. The gospels tell us on the one 
hand that Christ did not despise riches or the rich as such; He even 
consorted with the latter so that He was accused of being a glutton 
and a wine drinker (Matt. 11:19). Yet He warned sternly of the 
danger of riches: "No servant can serve two masters. . . . You can- 
not serve God and mammon" (Luke 16:13). The important thing 
is not the presence or absence of riches as such, but one's relation 
to them. Even the rich man can be blessed only if he is "poor in 
spirit." It is those among the rich who seek their own satisfactions 
in their riches that are denounced by Christ (Luke 6:24), or those 
who in any way use their stewardship to waste the goods of God, the 
true master (Luke 16:lff). Material goods supply our needs of 
food, shelter, and clothing, indeed, but they do so for the sake of the 
higher things of life. Hence solicitude about food and clothing for 
their own sake is a perversion of the way of Christ: "Therefore I 
say to you, be not solicitous for your life, what you shall eat, nor 
for your body, what you shall put on. Is not the life more than the 
meat: and the body more than the raiment?" (Matt. 6:25). 

It is important, then, always to keep firmly in mind the purpose 
of the material goods of earth in human life, and the example and 
teaching of Christ in regard to the use of riches in serving the needs 
of all men, in particular of the poor. The latter service has been 
raised to the dignity of a service of Christ Himself: "As long as you 
did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to me" (Math. 
25:40). 

We have seen how the very support of the Levites by tithes was 
at the same time a service to the poor and the widows in the Old 
Testament. The early Christians took over this custom and in their 
very act of giving themselves to God in the offertory of the Mass 
they also gave of their goods for the support of the poor and the needy 
(offertory procession). And what they did in their very act of 
sacrificial worship, they also contiued to do in their daily lives. The 
Acts of the Apostles narrate how the wealthy brought their posses- 
sions to the Christian assembly, and how all were solicitous that each 
member should have what he needed for living a life worthy of Christ. 
They gave an outstanding example of poverty in spirit, of Christian 
detachment from the goods of earth. Far from being dominated by 
the pressure of worldly goods, they themselves held the spiritual 
mastery over these goods at all times and used them for all the pur- 
poses of God both in and outside of liturgical worship, for the service 
of God directly and for the service of Christ in His brethren. In 
their use of the goods of earth they always kept in mind the primary 
purpose of serving the needs of all the children of God to the ex- 
clusion of none. 

It was thus that they realized the ideal of passing through the 
goods of earth in such wise as not to lose those of eternity. This 
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inspiration of the liturgy was for them not merely something negative, 
but a positive putting of things to the service of God. Here again 
the liturgy of the Church can be our guide also in a wider way. Far 
from despising material things, the liturgy uses a wide range of 
them for the service of God. It is the application of the sacramental 
principle first exemplified by Christ when He used material things 
for spiritual purposes. 1 By such use the material objects of liturgical 
worship realize in the fullest degree their dignity, so to say, as 
creatures of God. Through man they enter into a service that in a 
way spiritualizes them. It is for them a fuller realization of the 
glorification of God in the domain of pure nature. 

In the liturgy of the Church all creation is employed from man 
down, to give proper and fitting glory to God, to give praise to His 
goodness and beauty. And since even man's best achievements can 
really never be good enough for God, the utmost abilities of human 
art are used in the service of God; materials are given their most 
beautiful and most meaningful form in the service of God. That is 
why the Popes have been so solicitous about the beauty and decorum 
of the house of God and why the Church insists on perfection of detail 
as alone worthy of what the Christian offers to God. In liturgical art, 
the materials of earth not only attain their highest dignity as ex- 
pressive of the things of God to man, as instruments of man's service 
to God in a general way, but they become an inspiration to man in 
the higher supernatural life of union with God, a means of joining 
him to God; the material becomes an instrument of the supernatural 
sanctification of men and of the sacrificial worship rendered by Christ 
Himself to the heavenly Father. Thus, used, they help to cement 
here on earth the eternal divine bonds that join the members of the 
fellowship to one another in Christ, and join all in Christ to God. 
It is the highest possible realization of the words of St. Paul that 
"all things are yours .... you are Christ's; and Christ is God's" (1 
Cor. 3:22-23). 

4. ART AND THE CHRIST-LIFE. The liturgy of the Church, 
being the central expression of the life of the mystical body of Christ, 
must also be the central expression of the life of the member of Christ. 
As such it is not merely something in which the member participates 
for some minutes of the day or some hours of the week and from 
which he then separates himself in the daily routine of his life. As 
with the early Christians, so with every member today, the liturgical 
worship of the Church moulds heart and soul for the entire life of 
the Christian; the Mass is the inspiration for the entire life of the 
day. "Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God," we pray in the 
collect of the sixth Sunday after Epiphany, "that being ever occupied 
with holy thoughts, we may seek, both in words and works, to do 
what is pleasing in Thy sight." 

This prayer may well be taken in the widest sense possible to 
include all that man thinks and says and does in any way; it includes 
man himself, his actions, and all material things he comes in contact 

i Cf. "The Sacramental Principle" in Ch. viii of Life in Christ. 
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with. All of these must be such as to be pleasing to God, as to reflect 
something of God's own being. Pope Pius X, in fact, said that par- 
ticipation by the faithful in the liturgical worship of the Church was 
the one way to make the true Christian spirit flourish again among 
them in every way. To repeat, what the member of Christ does in a 
concentrated way in the Mass must also be done in a wider way in 
all his actions, in all his contacts with even his material environment. 
The manner in which the material goods of earth play a part in the 
liturgical worship must also be a model for the way in which they play 
their part in all his daily life. 

Matter does not play its true part in the life of man unless it 
gives expression to the spiritual qualities that man's mind is capable 
of expressing and that man sees reflected in the universe as created 
by God. God in creating the world expressed His own self in it by its 
admirable order and harmony, its adaptability to serve man, by the 
goodness He saw in it after each day of creation. God Himself is 
supreme truth and beauty and goodness ; and this goodness and beauty 
and truth of the Creator are reflected in His creatures. There is no 
make-believe, no pretense, no wood painted to look like marble, no 
"fake-materials" in God's ordering of things. Hypocrisy or sham 
was above all an abomination before Christ. 

This genuineness, truth and order man must express in all he does 
and in all he makes, in all his art, if he is to live and to act as a 
true image of God and a member of Christ. That is the true realm 
and meaning of art, the idea of which is so perverted in our day. 
The art that tries to disguise the genuine nature and purpose of things 
is but a sham art, the art of disguise, which reflects the arch-liar, 
Satan, who first practiced the art of deception in Paradise. True 
art is ever honest and genuine; it is a reflection of the truth of God 
Himself in things, and it aims above all at revealing genuine truth. 
Beauty was defined long ago as splendor veritatis, the shining forth of 
truth. Art moreover must help to reflect the wonderful orderliness 
and purpose of creation itself; it reflects "harmony amid variety," 
and is always connected up with the purpose of man's existence. 
In other words, true objects of art are serviceable, genuinely so, else 
how do they fulfill the all-inclusive purpose of material goods to 
serve the needs and the higher life of man? It is a characteristic of 
our modern unchristian mind to think of objects of art as interesting 
curios that have no further place in human life than that of exciting 
an interest unconnected with life, just as it is a characteristic to use 
human abilities to disguise the true nature of things by means of 
human "art." 

The true nature and purpose of art in human life, then, is to 
fulfill in the best way possible for man the general purpose of material 
goods, that of serving man's needs and lifting him up nearer to God. 
Art therefore is a further extension of the sacramental principle 
exemplified in Christ Himself and in the liturgical worship of the 
Church. Art is this principle as derived by the member of Christ 
from the liturgy and extended into his daily life, first of all into his 
own actions, and then into all the material things of his environment. 
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God is supreme Truth, Goodness, Beauty. Man shares in these at- 
tributes of God through membership in Christ, through participation 
in the divine liturgy of the Church. There the member of Christ is 
filled with these, and from there he must in turn carry them forth 
into all his life. He himself must be as -"another Christ" in all he 
does, and he must put the stamp of Christ on all he does and makes. 
That is but saying that in all man does and makes he must strive to 
express the qualities of truth, goodness, and beauty. Thus the things 
he makes and does become directly the images of these qualities in 
his own soul, and indirectly the reflection of these attributes in God. 

Art is thus not something that belongs to the idle and rich; it is 
something that follows naturally from the genuine life of a member of 
Christ. No great riches are required for art; only the qualities of 
soul that make the Christian a genuine image of God. Orderliness, 
neatness, genuineness — the absence of dirt (the symbol of sin), dis- 
order and falseness — can be found amid poor men and families as well 
as among the rich. But here, too, the Christian ideal can properly be 
lived out only when there is a sufficiency of the goods of earth for a 
decent livelihood. 

As an artist in the true sense of the word, the member of Christ 
begins with his own self, his daily conduct, all his own thoughts and 
words and actions. In all of these he aims first of all at truth. His 
whole growth as a member of Christ consists in living ever more in 
conformity with the truth that is Christ, and offering ever greater 
resistance to the temptations of the devil as the father of lies. Since 
he is a true apostle of Christ, the truth of the light of Christ in his 
soul shines forth openly before all unto the greater glory of God. 
If the truth shines forth genuinely in the life of the Christian, his life 
will be good, it will reflect also the infinite goodness of God and of 
Christ, in perfect fulfillment of the two great laws of the love of 
God and the love of one's neighbor. When his life thus reflects both 
the truth and the goodness of God, then it will shine also with the 
beauty of Christ ; it will appeal to all men of good will ; it will attract 
them as the beautiful lives of the early Christians attracted the 
heathens and elicited words of admiration from them. 

Every Christian is then an artist in showing forth in his life, 
through the grace of Christ, the truth and the goodness and the beauty 
of the Christ-life, the splendor of the truth of God. He will also 
give expression to these qualities as far as possible in all his sur- 
roundings and in everything his hands do, in all the products of his 
energy, whether these be in writing, or in other crafts, or in the con- 
ducting of other business. Neatness, orderliness, fitness, genuineness 
and honesty — in other words, truth, goodness and beauty — will be the 
marks of his home and its environment, of the products he makes 
by his own hands, of all his relations with his fellowmen. How 
far we have receded from this ideal of the Christian spirit, the ugly, 
unfit, unsanitary conditions of tenement dwelling, for instance, and 
of much else of our larger city life, bears only too eloquent witness. 
Again we see it in the very conditions of our social life, which have 
robbed so many men of any true economic freedom. Only the free 
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person, having adequate access to the necessary amount of the goods 
of earth, can be a true human person and a genuine member of Christ; 
only he can also be free to express the truth, beauty and goodness of 
Christ in all he is and all he does. 

All of this derives from the simple principle that the material 
goods of earth were created by God for the service of man, for his 
developing himself as an image of God and a member of Christ. It 
all derives from the fact that ownership of goods, power over matter, 
is for man a stewardship ; that man in relation to the material goods of 
earth is but God's steward, called by God to use these things for God's 
purposes in his life. Here, again, as elsewhere, the weak human 
nature of original sin will meet with many difficulties arising out of 
its own flesh, the world and the devil. But man can do all things in 
Christ who strengthens him (Phil. 4:13). If he is aided by the grace 
of God, guided by the truths of Christ, as a living member of the 
mystical body of Christ, all these things can be accomplished by him 
through Christ our Lord. 

That is the purpose of the Redemption enacted by Christ and con- 
tinued in the liturgical worship of the Church. In the latter the soul 
of man is moulded ever more and more after the pattern of Christ, 
and man approaches ever more the perfection of the Father in heaven. 
If his soul is genuinely filled with this perfection, with this partici- 
pation in the truth, goodness and beauty of God, it will naturally 
show itself in all his actions, it will flow over from his soul to his 
body, it will permeate his integral nature and being as a Christian 
person. And so everything he touches, and into all his personal en- 
vironment, it will flow from his own person. All his contacts with 
things, all his surroundings will be stamped through him with the 
stamp of Christ, will serve God by serving him properly in his Christ- 
life. 

Thus man in his relation to the goods of earth will share also in 
the great unity that was the object of Christ's prayer before His 
death. Membership in Christ will mean union with his fellow- 
members and with Christ, and thus with God. The Christ-life in him 
will mean admirable unity in him between the things of the soul and 
those of the body, between himself and the world of his environment, 
both men and things, and thus between the world and God. Here 
again the integral human person and life of the Christian will reflect 
in miniature the qualities of God as expressed in the world at large. 
In his own life the member of Christ will fulfill as completely as possi- 
ble the purpose for which God created the world and redeemed it after 
the Fall. 

STUDENT AIDS 

A. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 

I. Ownership and Personality: 

1. What is the "fuller purpose" of material goods? 

2. What is necessary for the attainment of this fuller 

purpose? Give examples. 
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3. How does Pope Leo XIII show that the necessity of 

human industry in preparing material goods for the 
use of man is a proof that private ownership is ac- 
cording to nature's law? 

4. What is the original basis of private ownership? 

5. What are the three elements which enter into the 

preparation of material goods for human use in this 
machine age? 

6. In an ideal industrial situation who owns the capital ? 

7. In the present capitalistic system, what should deter- 

mine, according to the principles of distributive jus- 
tice, the amount of the product which should be re- 
ceived ,by each; capital, brain, and brawn? 

8. What is the actual manner of making the distribution? 

9. Show how this procedure is contrary to Christian prin- 

ciples. 

10. What is meant by a living wage? by a living family 

wage? Give the substance of Pope Pius XTs words 
on the right of the workingman to a living family 
wage. What is included in an adequate living wage? 

11. Prove that in the ordinary life of man the ownership of 

private property is essential for his complete personal 
freedom. 

II. The Duty of Wealth: 

1. What is the primary principle of all material goods of 

the earth? What duty have all possessors of wealth 
in regard thereto? 

2. What two principles must rule the economic affairs of 

men? 

3. Have capitalists any moral obligation in the presence of 

such unemployment conditions as have existed in the 
early thirties of our century? 
I. Show that man does not possess an absolute right to 
spend his wealth as he pleases without regard to his 
fellowmen. 

5. What is the teaching of St. Thomas of Aquin regarding 

private property? 

6. Name and describe the three degrees of material wealth. 

7. State precisely the rules of charity or the social duty 

of wealth as set forth by St. Thomas in view of these 
three degrees of material wealth. 

III. The Liturgy and Material Goods: 

1. What do we learn from the Gospels concerning the at- 

titude of our Lord toward the rich and riches? 

2. Show how from earliest times the Christians' giving to 

the poor was embodied in the very act of their giving 
themselves to God in the holy Sacrifice. 

3. Describe the attitude and conduct of the early Chris- 

tians toward material wealth. 
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4. What are we taught from the liturgy concerning our 

relations to the things of earth? 

5. Give examples of the use made of created things in the 

liturgical worship of the Church, 

IV. Art and the Christ-life: 

1. Show that the liturgy of the Church must affect the 

whole life of the member of Christ. 

2. How can the liturgy guide man in his use of material 

things in his daily life? 

3. What are three characteristics of all God's creatures, 

i.e., of all His creation of things? 

4. What principles must guide the member of Christ in 

his making of things? 

5. How is all true art characterized? 

6. In what way is the modern idea of art false? Give 

examples of this. 

7. Explain how art is but a further extension of the sacra- 

mental principle. 

8. Show the essential dependence of the true artist on 

participation in the liturgical life of the Church. 

9. What are the real conditions for the production of art? 

10. Expand this thought: "Every Christian is then an artist 

in showing forth in his life, through the grace of 
Christ, the truth and the goodness and the beauty of 
the Christ-life, the splendor of the truth of God/' 

1 1 . Indicate some of the evidences iti modern life of man's 

departure from the Christian ideal of making things. 

12. In what way is true economic freedom necessary to 

real art? 

13. Show how the member of Christ can realize in his life 

the great unity which Christ asked for us from His 
heavenly Father on the night of the Last Supper. 

B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 

1. "Men are self-determining persons, but they can live 

and act as persons only if they have true freedom of 
action; such freedom of action and of choice is possi- 
ble only when they have some possessions of their 
own, and these they must be able to acquire through 
their personal labor. Any other arrangement is un- 
christian." 

Develop the truth here set forth by showing some of 
its implications in regard to present industrial con- 
ditions. 

2. Recalling the dignity of man's nature and the greatness 

of his supernatural destiny, prepare a brief paper on 
these words of Leo XIII: "It is shameful and in- 
human to treat men like chattels to make money by, or 
to look upon them merely as so much muscle or phys- 
ical poyvef (Rerum Novarum). 
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3. "Whoever has received from the divine bounty a large 

share of blessings, whether they be external and 
corporal, or gifts of the mind, has received them for 
the purpose of using them for perfecting his own 
nature, and, at the same time, that he may employ 
them, as minister of God's Providence, for the benefit 
of others" (Leo XIII, Return Novarum, pp. 13-14). 
Prepare to give a talk to the class on this passage from 
the Rerum Novarum. Include thes£ ideas : 

1) The source of all gifts and talents possessed 

by man. 

2 ) The variety of such talents and gifts. 

3) The two-fold use to which they should be put. 

4) Illustrations of such right use of gifts from 

biographies of saints. 

5) Suggestions of applications of principles pos- 

sible for people of your age. 

4. From a consideration of the following liturgical texts, 

for example, show that the Catholic "receives out of 
the divine word of the Mass the necessary inspiration 
and direction of both heart and mind for living his 
life properly as a member of Christ": 

Collect, 3rd Sunday after Pentecost. 

Collect, 5th Sunday after Pentecost 

Collect, 7th Sunday after Pentecost. 

Collect, 8th Sunday after Pentecost. 

Collect, 9th Sunday after Pentecost. 

Collect, 14th Sunday after Pentecost. 

Collect, 16th Sunday after Pentecost. 

Collect, 18th Sunday after Pentecost. 

Postcommunion, 7th Sunday after Pentecost. 

Postcommunion, 14th Sunday after Pentecost. 

5. "The important thing is not the presence or absence 

of riches as such, but one's relations to them." Ex- 
plain the significance of this statement, illustrating 
from the lives of St. Thomas More, St. Louis of 
France, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Francis de Sales, 
and any other saints of your own choosing. 

6. Distinguish between solicitude about food and cloth- 

ing for their own sake and for the sake of the higher 
things of life. 

7. Write a paragraph on "The Offertory Procession, Ex- 

pression of Christian Faith and Love/' or on "The 
Care of the Poor Among the Early Christians." 

8. Explain how holy Mass should be the central act in 

a person's life, affecting all the aspects of his daily 
contacts with men and things in the world. 

9. Show in what respects the modern idea of art is un- 

sound. Indicate clearlv the real nature of art. 
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10. Concerning labor in the thirteenth century, Boissonade 

says: "Artisans were conscious of their individuality 
and of their value as workmen; they had the new 
sentiment of the dignity of labor. At no period 
have there been so many clever masters of technique, 
indeed so many real artists. Legions of master- 
workers, image-makers or sculptors, painters, minia- 
turists, ivory-workers, potters, embroiderers, wood- 
carvers, enamellers, goldsmiths, and armourers raised 
labour to the level of an art" (Life and Work in 
Medieval Europe, p. 223). 
Compare the attitude of the modern workman with that 
of the medieval artisan. Which condition accords 
better with the real nature of man and with the real 
nature of art? 

11. "Every work of man necessarily bears the imprint of 

its maker. And it is good that it should be so; for 
man, alone among material creatures, knows and 
loves; and the imprint of such a creature, when he is 
free to make one, is delightful in itself, a sign of 
home, a greeting, as it were, from man to man" (Eric 
Gill, Beauty Looks After Herself, p. 121). 
Compare the opportunities of farmer and factory work- 
er for freedom to impress their own thoughts upon 
matter, i.e., to be artists. 

12. "The human responsibility of the workman — to bake 

bread or make chairs and tables, clothes and houses, 
according to his own idea of what is good in such 
things — has been universally destroyed. It is no 
longer asked of the workman or even remembered 
by him. In such a world, a world of factories and 
machines, of companies using millions of capital and 
employing men by the thousand, there can no longer 
be any private property in the means of production 
or any desire for it. . . . The 'natural human rights' 
we talk about are not rights to private property as 
such, but to the responsible use of our faculties of 
intelligence and good will. It is those faculties which 
demand private property for their support. It is 
those faculties which our present civilization flouts 
and corrupts and destroys" (Eric Gill, "Property 
and Catholic Morals," The American Review, VIII 



(Nov. 1936), 71-85). 

Prepare to develop in a class talk the ideas quoted 
above from Eric Gill. 

C. RECOMMENDED READINGS 
(For Chapters VI and VII) 



Sacred Scriptures: Ecclus. Ch. 29; I Tim. Ch. 6; James, Ch. 5. 
Belloc, Hilaire, The Restoration of Property; The Servile State, 
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Garriguet, Leon, "The Gospel and the Goods of this World," 
The Gospel and Our Social Problems, pp. 132-175, 

Gill, Eric, Beauty Looks After Herself. 

Kolbe, F. C, The Four Mysteries of the Faith. 

Maritain, J., "Person and Property," Freedom in the Modern 
World, pp. 193-214. 

Morris, S. P., Joan, ed., Modern Sacred Art. 

Pamphlets : 

Furfey, Paul H., Extremism. 
McGowan, R. A., Toward Social Justice. 

Michel, Virgil, Purpose and Duty of Ownership ; Ownership ; 

Money and the Common Good; Nature of Capitalism; Critique 

of Capitalism. 
Ryan, J. A., Christian Doctrine of Property. 
Skinner, R. D., Christian Capitalism — Whither Bound? 

Periodicals : 

Atkinson, S., "Back to the Land," Sign (1936), 240-242. 
Belloc, H., "Inheritance," Sign, 18 (1939), 219; "Monopoly, 

Communism, and Property," Sign, 18 (1939), 431; "The 

Church and Property," Sign, 18 (1938), 299. 
Brooks, Ivan, "Christian Art," Blackfriars, 17 (1936), 343. 
Carey, Graham, "The Christian as Artist," Christian Front, 1 

(1936), 40-42. 

Coughlin, Father, "Pope Pius XI and Social Justice," Social 
Justice, Jan. 11, 1937. 

Deverall, R. L. G., "Just Price," Sign, 15 (1937), 558; "Private 
Property and Social Reform," Sign, 17 (1938), 588; "The 
Federal Credit Union," Sign, 16 (1936), 13-14; "Co-operation 
and Capitalism," Christian Front, 1 (1936), 133, 151-153; 
"Co-operation and the Corporation," Christian Front, 1 (1936), 



Gill, Eric, "Property and Catholic Morals," The American Re- 
view, 8:71-85; "Property, Capitalist, and Human," Black- 
friars, 17 (1936), 739; "Art in Relation to Industrialism," 
Blackfriars, 1 7 :6. 

Haas, F. J., "Two Milestones to Social Justice," Sign, 15 (1937), 
585. 

Kelly, Bernard, "Christians and the Class Struggle," Black- 
friars, 18 (1937), 11-18. 

LaFarge, S. J., John, "Agriculture and Vocation," Commonweal, 
28 (1938), 260. 

Ligutti, L. G., "The Man with a Plow," Commonweal, 25 (1937), 
513-4. 

McGoey, Francis J., "King City," Commonweal, 26 (1937), 208- 
210. 

McShane, J. L., "Property ana Human Character," Modern 

Schoolman, 14:88. 
Michel, Virgil, "Capitalism and Ownership," Christian Front, 

1 (1936), 54; "Ownership and Finance," Christian Front, 
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1 :76; "Spirit of Capitalism/' Christian Front, 1, 22; "Christian 
Possession of Goods/ 1 Orate Fratres, 10 (1936), 434: <<T? acts 
About Capitalism/' Commonweal, 25 (1937), 541. 

CHAPTER VIII. THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 

1. BASIC SOCIAL UNIT: 

The Christian ideal of the family. 
Neo-pagan denial of permanence of marriage. 
Modern perversion of the purpose of marriage. 
The true purpose of marriage. 
Family permanency required by nature itself. 
Union of souls in matrimony. 
Matrimony dishonored in materialistic society. 
The family basic social unit: biologically, economically, edu- 
cationally. 

Need of economic independence for healthy family life. 

2. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL LIFE: 

Twofold effect of the right of human society, as regards in- 
dividual. 

Social significance of Christian marriage for husbard and 
wife. 

Contributions of husband and wife to the married state. 
God's grace, mainspring of true cooperation in matrimony: 

economic, intellectual, moral, supernatural. 
The family, school of social life for children. 
Justice in the family: commutative, distributive, social. 
Contribution of children to the life and well-being of the 

family. 

Importance of the family-owned home. 

3. THE FAMILY AND EDUCATION: 

Importance of proper home education. 
The three necessary societies for man. 

Nature and the relative rights of family, civil society, and 
the Church. 

Education and these three societies. 

Rights and obligations of parents in education. 

Spiritual as well as physical character of right early train- 
ing. 

Purpose of parental authority. 

Exercise of parental authority suited to development of the 
child. 

Spiritual dependence of the child on parents prior to use of 
reason. 

Ideal relationship between parents and mature children. 
1. BASIC SOCIAL UNIT. In Chapter Five we dealt with the 
social nature of man, with man's basic need for social intercourse with 
his fellowmen and for a peaceful life of mutual aid and companion- 
ship with them. Now the primary unit, and the smallest, in which 
this need of man for social life, for mutual aid and companionship, 
is had is the family, the natural society constituted of a man and wom- 
an as husband and wife and their children. 
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The topsy-turvy condition of our civilization today is marked in 
part by the disintegration of the family ideal of former generations. 
The Christian ideal of the family has always been that of a perma- 
nently married couple who live together in peace and love until sep- 
arated by death. Christ himself had abolished divorce as being 
against the will and the design of God. But the cause of God and the 
will of God have not been dominant in our civilization since the ad- 
vent of neo-pagan individualism and naturalism. With the abandon- 
ment of Christ by many peoples also took place the abandonment of 
the ideals of Christ and of the Christian way of life. And so there 
can be no surprise that the new pagan ideals of our time have also 
ushered in new and pagan ide&ls in regard to married life and the 
family. Today divorce is truly on the rampage. In many circles it 
has become the expected thing rather than the exception. In the eyes 
of the world the marriage union is no longer to be considered a stable 
union, but merely a temporary contract like any other, that can be. dis- 
solved at the will of any of the contracting parties. As a consequence 
we have not only frequent divorce today, but also many attempts at re- 
marriage after divorce. Our newspapers, which cater to mob curiosity 
on the lowest common level, play up the divorces and marriages of 
people who have caught the eye of the public. It is this that has 
made the name of Hollywood a byword in our country for the modern 
neo-pagan conception of married life and of morals between the sexes. 

The modern perversion of marriage does not consist merely in the 
frequency of divorce. It consists also in a perversion of the social 
purpose of the institution of marriage, i.e., the propagation of the 
human race. Just as the instinct for food has been given to all ani- 
mals for the preservation of individual life, so the instinct of sex is 
for the preservation of the species. That is the natural purpose of 
sex also in man — the procreation or continuation of the human race 
here on earth. Even according to the law of nature the social pur- 
pose of marriage is primarily the continuation of the race. Hence, 
the modern individualistic concept of marriage as a means of personal 
and selfish pleasure to the exclusion of children, is even in the sphere 
of nature, a complete perversion of the purpose of God. 

If on the other hand we say that the purpose of marriage is the 
procreation of children, this must also be understood in accordance 
with the purpose for which God created man and placed him on 
earth. The purpose of marriage is then not fully expressed by de- 
scribing it as the procreation of children, or the placing of new human 
beings here on earth. Men are on this earth for the development of 
the image of God in themselves, for their moral and spiritual growth 
as human persons, and for their development as supernatural children 
of God. All of these purposes are included in the purpose of mar- 
riage. In this instance, as in all others, the purpose of nature and 
those of the supernatural are not at variance, for the supernatural 
always builds on and elevates the natural. If we look upon the gen- 
eral purpose of marriage, then, as the bringing of children into this 
earth and their proper education in both body and soul, or the con- 
tinuation of the human race as the race of the children of God, of re- 
sponsible spiritual persons, we have a reason in the very nature of 
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things for the permanency of marriage as prescribed super naturally 
by Christ himself. 

St. Thomas Aquinas takes some pains in describing how nature it- 
self paints to the traditional Christian ideal of marriage and family 
permanence. Among those animals, he points out, where the mother 
suffices for the upbringing of the offspring, the male and the female 
do not live together after the birth of the latter. But where the 
mother does not suffice, there male and female live together as long as 
is necessary for the education of the young — as happens among birds, 
whose young do not Jive on the mother's milk, but are not able for 
some time to gather food for themselves. Hence, nature has by divine 
providence taken care that male and female remain together in such 
cases for the upbringing of the young. Now it is manifest, he con- 
tinues, that in the human species, the mother is quite insufficient for 
the education of the child, since the necessity of human life requires 
many things which cannot be supplied by one person alone. It is 
therefore in accordance with the natural law that man and woman 
remain together and do not separate after the procreation of children. 

But there are also further important considerations mentioned by 
the Angelic Doctor. We must remember, he says, that in the human 
species the offspring does not only need bodily food as among the 
other animals, but also instruction of mind. The other animals have 
instincts which help them to live; but man lives by reason, which hr 
can use prudently only after long experiment. Hence, it is necessary 
for children to be instructed by their parents who are already very ex- 
perienced. Nor are children capable of receiving this instruction as 
soon as they are born, but only after a long time, particularly when 
they have arrived at the age of discretion. For this instruction or 
education, in turn, a long time is needed, during which, on account of 
the passions that hinder prudent judgment, they need not only in- 
struction but also repression. For this again, the woman does not 
suffice, but the man is also needed. Hence, the conclusion that since 
among all animals it is required that the male remain with the female 
insofar as the work of the male is necessary for the offspring, it is 
natural to human kind that a man live in the society of a definite wom- 
an, not for a short time only, but continuously. Such a society is 
called matrimony; and matrimony is therefore natural to man (Contra 
Gentes, lib. iii, c. cxxii). 

With the development of Thomas Aquinas we have already touched 
upon a further purpose of marriage — that of companionship and mu- 
tual aid between a man and a woman as life-partners. The genera- 
tion of offspring and their proper education form the common biologi- 
cal purpose of all living together of male and female in the animal 
kingdom. But man is a rational animal, a person endowed with a 
social nature. And so the further purpose of marriage is the mutual 
service and help of the married couple, their loving co-operation as 
life-partners, their doing together and for each other what each would 
not suffice alone to do in the development of his or her personality. 
The union of man and woman in Christian marriage is therefore also 
a highly spiritual one. Of this aspect of marriage Pius XI wrote: "By 
matrimony, therefore, the souls of the contracting parties are joined 
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and knit together more directly and more intimately than are their 
bodies, and that not by any passing affection of sense or spirit, but 
by a deliberate and firm act of the will; and from this union of souls 
by God's decree, a sacred and inviolable bond arises. Hence the na- 
ture of this contract, which is proper and peculiar to it alone, makes 
it entirely different both from the union of animals entered into by the 
blind instinct of nature alone in which neither reason nor free will 
plays a part, and also from the haphazard unions of men, which are 
far removed from all true and honorable unions of will and enjoy 
none of the rights of family life" (Encyclical "On Christian Mar- 
riage," F.G.E., p. 75). 

It is this spiritual union between husband and wife that cements 
their companionship for life, and makes their partnership one of co- 
operation not only for the attainment of the material goods of life, but 
also of the moral, the intellectual and the spiritual, and all of these as 
supernaturalized in the Christ-life. Of the latter more will be said 
later on. In general it is this deeper spirtual union between husband 
and wife that gives the true basis for the complete permanence and 
indissolubility of the marriage bond. It is also the loss of all sense of 
spiritual values in our modern civilization that has brought about the 
great increase in divorces and in sexual unions outside of matrimony. 
In the latter unions the spiritual element is naturally left out, and the 
union becomes merely a biological or animal action from which all 
deeper meanings are deliberately excluded. It is part of the animal- 
ization of life under pagan ideals, the natural outcome of naturalism 
and selfish individualism. In such unions there is no respecting of 
the dignity of the human person, for each person is used by the other 
merely as an instrument of sensual gratification. Each becomes a 
tool of the other for a passing moment, each is degrading to the low- 
est depths the dignity of the human person in the other as well as in 
the self. 

The family is then the basic social unit biologically since it is the 
natural unit for the propagation of the human species. It is the basic 
economic unit, for in the family the basic economic needs are shared 
and satisfied in common, i.e., from the same common possessions. It 
is likewise the basic educational unit of the society of mankind. All 
these aspects are of the very nature and the purpose of the family. Of 
some of them more ^ill be said in later sections. 

For the present it may be well to point out the relation of eco- 
nomic independence to a healthy family life. In the chapters on the 
goods of this world the purpose of the latter in human life was de- 
scribed. Economic or material goods are not in themselves the most 
important in the world, but they are indispensable as means or instru- 
ments for leading a proper human life. The family can function prop- 
erly as a true social unit only when it has ready access to the economic 
goods it needs for satisfying the ordinary human wants adequately. 
That this means a family living wage for every father has already 
been mentioned. It should also mean a family home and a family 
plot of ground that the members can call truly their own. The fam- 
ily, e.g., that lives in apartments belonging to others is always de- 
pendent on the will of another for a basic necessity; it never has the 
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independence and the security that are proper to the dignity of man. 

2. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL LIFE. The Old Adam, the result of 
original sin in human nature, will always be strong in man. As long 
as there is life in him, there will be the tendency towards pride, self- 
esteem, a streak of innate selfishness which has its root also in the 
fact that man is an individual person endowed with the power of self- 
consciousness. Besides, man is truly responsible first of all for him- 
self, for his higher spiritual life, and there is a true sense in which the 
adage applies to him that charity must begin at home. Human society, 
which is natural to man, finds one of its most disturbing factors in the 
proreness of man to selfishness and egotism; yet no society may be so 
constituted as to do away with man's supreme responsibility for and 
concern with his higher personal self and development. Any human 
society properly constituted will cause the jagging edges of selfish- 
ness and egotism to rub off gradually, while at the same time being 
the occasion of the best development of the individual human person. 
Any human society is thus also a test for the individual members of 
displaying and developing what is best in them as human persons. 

This is eminently true of the society of husband and wife, in Chris- 
tian marriage, in which two persons agree to live their lives together 
until death. From the very start married life constitutes a new society 
or family of two persons, who stand on an equal plane or level towards 
each other. This is evident from the nature of marriage as a contract 
as well as from its higher Christian character as a sacrament. In no 
way is marriage ever truly a onesided affair, it is always a mutual 
give and take. Both parties to the contract and sacrament stand on 
an equal plane in relation to one another. Each freely gives over his 
or her independence of life to the other, each promises freely to live 
with and for the other, and each freely accepts the offer- 
ing of the other. From the very beginning, Christian marriage is an 
unselfish giving over of oneself and one's fortunes to the other in mu- 
tual exchange. 

The life that follows upon this contract and sacrament is likewise 
a mutual social life in which each party, not only one of them, con- 
tributes a personal share to the unified married life. Both husband 
and wife contribute a share to it that is unique for each; i.e., the hus- 
band contributes to the whole what only he can give, and the wife 
does the same. Both, and not only one, must give up many individual 
likes and must often give in to the other in order to be able to con- 
tribute properly to the common life. That means an adjustment to 
the new social demands of married life that may take a long time to 
develop to the level of Christian perfection; it means an adjustment 
of each one's individual mind and will to the common good of both — 
a constant growth in unselfishness. The mainspring of this mutual ad- 
justment unto co-operation in life is a Christian love aided by God's 
grace, which is rooted not in the flesh but in the soul, in the spiritual 
depths of the human person, precisely in that element in both husband 
and wife in which both are truly images of God. 

Married life is thus an admirable school of social cooperation and 
of social-mindedness for both husband and wife. And the exercise of 
this co-operative social life extends over the entire range of human 
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interests and responsibilities. Sometimes the co-operative aspect of 
married life is viewed as limited mainly to the economic sphere, in 
which the husband provides the means of livelihood by working out- 
side and the wife contributes the necessary home-work. But the ma- 
terial or economic aspect of human life is always only instrumental, 
however important, to the higher aspects of life. Marriage is also a 
union of soul, as we have seen, and the common co-operative life of 
husband and wife must extend above all to the things of mind and of 
soul. Not only, then, is the family a school of economic co-operation 
for the married couple, but also a school of mutual growth of mind; it 
is a school of intellectual intercourse and growth of interests and 
knowledge, of mutual moral aid and development of character, and of 
mutual religious life and increase of holiness. And when children have 
come to the family and the society is increased in its membership, the 
social co-operation of the parents is increased by their common devo- 
tion to the needs of their offspring. The social life of the family 
therewith takes on a higher level insofar as both parents unite more 
intimately in the unselfish care of the children, of both the bodily and 
the mental and spiritual needs of their offspring. 

For the children in turn, the family is the basic and the indispensa- 
ble school of social life. Children that are left to develop a complete 
selfishness in the family home, that learn only to receive and to de- 
mand and never to give, will find it quite impossible later on to ad- 
just themselves rightly to the demands of general social life. They 
will be selfish egotists, trying to use their fellowmen for their own 
self-seeking, unable to understand the blessedness of giving unto others 
of the goods of either body or mind. The true Chrsitian family is the 
training ground for the different social virtues that make up a well- 
developed human character or person, a true child of God and mem- 
ber of Christ. In the family life properly regulated the children 
learn not only to obey, but also to understand the need of obedience 
and of conformity to law and order; they learn to have a proper re- 
spect not only for their superiors but for all the members of the fam- 
ily, and to adjust their personal desires to the needs and the good of 
the family group. In the family the children learn their first lessons 
of self-restraint and self-sacrifice for the good of others and the joy 
of loving co-operation with their brethren. It is these virtues/ learned 
in the family as the cradle of social life and then transferred into the 
wider public life, that make the grown-up man a true citi^n of his 
country and a member of the fellowship of mankind. 

In the family the indispensible social virtue of justice is first 
learned in all its aspects. Commutative or exchange justice is learned 
in the equal give-and-take between the children of the family and 
those of neighbors; and the example of the parents among themselves 
gives the first intimation of the beauty of the virtue of justice. Dis- 
tributive justice is learned by the exercise of it on the part of the par 
ents towards all the children, to whom different objects and treatment 
are meted out in accordance with their different needs and deserts. 
Again, social justice is learned in the fact that both parents and chil- 
dren contribute their share to the common work and the common good, 
each according to his ability. 
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From this standpoint, the importance is seen of having the chil- 
dren learn at an early age that they, too, should contribute, according 
to their small abilities, to the general life and well-being of the fam- 
ily. No child should be left to grow up in an atmosphere of receiving 
without also giving. From their earliest age on, children should be 
taught to do something, however small and insignificant in itself, for 
the common good of the family. Unless the home is thus also a school 
of active exercise of social justice, the children will grow up in the in- 
dividualism that has created so much chaos and disorder in our mod- 
ern life. It is true that human society exists for the good of the in- 
dividual members rather than vice versa, but the true good of the in- 
dividual man is that of the human person. Man cannot be a true per- 
son if he is not social-minded. The individualist uses society for his 
own selfish ends, without caring for the good of others. But every 
man has the duty of social charity and social justice. He must con- 
tribute to society for the good of all the persons making up that so- 
ciety, himself included and no others excluded. The attitude of so- 
cial-mindedness needed for conforming to this duty must find its first 
development and exercise in the family, where justice is enhanced by 
the natural love of the members for one another, which is the source 
of the wider sympathy and charity that must embrace all men. 

Here we may return to a point mentioned at the end of the pre- 
ceding section, the need for a family-owned home if the family is 
to function as it should. In the modern city with its concentrated 
apartment-house life, the average family lives in quarters not its own, 
it has no plot of ground whereon to grow garden truck or to exercise 
a sense of beauty. In such a dwelling place the home is crowded and 
artificial. There is moreover a minimum opportunity for the children 
to contribute to the life of the family. On the other hand, where a 
family owns its own home and a plot of ground, the opportunities are 
multiple for all the children to cooperate in contributing to the general 
family life by helping to tend gardens, or to beautify the grounds, and 
the* like. There is also the sense of independence and self-respect that 
goes with family ownership of the home, the sense of pride in its pos- 
session and enhancement, and the security that is totally absent where 
a landlord's choice may at any time dispossess a family of room and 
shelter. 

3. THE FAMILY AND EDUCATION. One of the effects of 
modern individualism has been the stressing of individual rights but 
at the same time shirking of duties and responsibilities. This shows 
itself in the family and the home by the extent to which parents 
have succeeded in shifting the whole burden of the education of their 
children from themselves to the school. Yet it is rightly claimed that 
the largest blame for subsequent social delinquency must go to the 
home, where the foundation is laid of the character that will later show 
itself in adult life. Especially in the studies made of juvenile delin- 
quencies, of the many cases that today crowd our juvenile courts, it 
has become evident that the most frequent factor for them is the ab- 
sence of proper home -conditions and of proper home education and 
training by the parents. There can be no surprise in this fact, since 
the family is the natural training ground for the children, and since 
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the very purpose of stable family life is to a great extent the possi- 
bility of giving to the children a proper bringing up. 

But while the parental home is thus the natural institution for the 
education of the children it is by no means the only institution that 
has any right to their education. In this regard Pope Pius XI ex- 
plains at length: 

"Education is essentially a social and not a mere individual activ- 
ity. Now there are three necessary societies distinct from one another 
and yet harmoniously combined by God, into which man is born: two, 
namely the family and civil society, belong to the natural order; the 
third, the Church, to the supernatural order. 

"In the first place comes the family, instituted directly by God for 
its peculiar purpose, the generation and formation of offspring; for 
this reason it has priority of nature and therefore of rights over civil 
society. Nevertheless, the family is an imperfect society, since it has 
not in itself all the means for its own complete development; whereas 
civil society is a perfect society, having in itself all the means for its 
peculiar end, which is the temporal well-being of the community; and 
so, in this respect, that is, in view of the common good, it has preem- 
inence over the family, which finds its own suitable temporal perfec- 
tion precisely in civil society. 

"The third society, into which man is born when through Baptism 
he receives the divine life of grace, is the Church; a society of the 
supernatural order and of universal extent; a perfect society, because 
it has in itself all the means required for its own end, which is the 
eternal salvation of mankind; hence it is supreme in its own domain. 

"Consequently, education which is concerned with man as a whole, 
individually and socially, in the order of nature and in the order of 
grace, necessarily belongs to all these three societies in due proportion, 
corresponding, according to the disposition of Divine Providence, to 
the coordination of their respective ends" (Encyclical, "On The Chris- 
tian Education of Youth," F.G.E., pp. 39-40). 

The Holy Father also points out (p. 47) that the right of the par- 
ents to educate their children is not absolute insofar as it is ever sub- 
ject to the natural law and the divine law of God. But having said 
so much, he finds it expedient to insist fully on the fact that the par- 
ents do have the primary right over against all other natural agencies 
in the education of their children. In doing so Pius XI quotes the 
words of Leo XIII: "By nature parents have a right to the training of 
their children, but with this added duty that the education and in- 
struction of the child be in accord with the end for which by God's 
blessing it was begotton. Therefore it is the duty of parents to make 
every effort to prevent any invasion of their rights in this matter, and 
to make absolutely sure that the education of their children remains 
under their own control in keeping with their Christian duty, and 
above all to refuse to send them to those schools in which there is 
danger of imbibing the deadly poison of impiety" (Ibid., p. 47). 

Attention was already called to the detrimental effects of a poor 
home or to neglect of parental training and education of children. The 
reason for this is the fact that not only the bodies of the children are 
tender in their early years, but also their minds and wills. Yet it is 
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in these early years that both mind and will are developing for good 
or for evil. They are the most important years for the character de- 
velopment of the child, and parental neglect means leaving the most 
important development of the child to accident and chance. Far from 
neglecting the physical needs of the children, the parents teach them 
how to eat and clothe themselves. In the same way the parents must 
teach their children how to think and to will properly. The parents 
in a secondary way create the minds of their children — not out of 
nothing which was done by God. But they help to mold the mind and 
soul created by God from being something inactive to being a source 
of personal thought and action and decision. In earliest childhood, 
the minds of the children function with those of the parents; that is, 
the children say the words the parents say, think their thoughts as 
far as possible, and feel the joys or sorrows of the parents. This 
is the most important time of the children's growth of soul, the most 
malleable period. And it is at once the high privilege and the severe 
duty of the parents to give ample attention to the first education of 
the youthful minds and souls. Whatever the parents neglect in this 
regard will to some extent remain neglected for life. No other agency 
can later supply completely what was omi+ted in the first most im- 
portant years. 

Closely allied to the que^^on ot parental education is that of par- 
ental exercise of authority. There are many false notions rampant 
today on this score. "Parents therefore," wrote Pius XI, "and all 
who take their place in the work of education, should be careful to 
make right use of the authority given them by God, whose vicars in a 
true sense they are. This authority is not given for their own advan- 
tage but for the proper upbringing of their children in a holy and 
filial 'fear of God, the beginning of wisdom,' on which foundation 
alone all respect for authority can rest securely; and without which, 
order, tranquillity and prosperity, whether in the family or in so- 
ciety, will be impossible" (On the Christian Education of Youth, 
F.G.E., p. 61). 

The whole purpose of the exercise of parental authority is the edu- 
cation of the children as human persons. In this regard it has been 
well said that in the baby stage the child must be treated as a plant, 
in the child stage as an animal, in the boy and girl stage as a man, i.e., 
as a human person endowed with reason and free will (Fr. Hull). 
This means that as soon as children arrive at the use of reason they 
must be taught to act and to choose for themselves. The method of 
exercising parental authority must there change from that of external 
compulsion to that of inner persuasion and reasoning. This may take 
more time and patience on the part of the parents, but it is alone fit- 
ting the nature of reasoning man ; any other policy, as a policy, is mis- 
education. 

It may be interesting to see how St. Thomas Aquinas regarded 
this matter in the thirteenth century. He was dealing with the ques- 
tion of whether it was permissible to baptize children of Jews and 
other infidels against the wills of their parents. His answer happens 
to contain some sound advice on parental education of children. The 
child is naturally part of the parents before birth, he begins ; and aftei 
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birth and before the use of free will develops, it is under the care 
of the parents as to its mind even as it was before birth as to its 
body. As long as it has not attained the use of reason it is as an ir- 
rational animal and under the care of the father. It would be against 
natural justice to take the child before it has attained the use of 
reason from the care of its parents or to do ought with it against the 
will of the parents. But when the child begins to have the use of 
free will, he begins to be himself and can look after himself regarding 
those things which are of divine and natural law. It may then be led 
to the faith, not by force but by persuasion, and it can then embrace 
the faith and be baptized even though the parents are unwilling. But 
not before it has arrived at the use of reason (S.Th.ii-II, q. 10 a.12). 

Even though the children must be treated as rational animals or 
human persons insofar as they attain the use of reason, this does not 
mean that tHy become completely independent of their parents from 
that time on. In fact, as long as they are living under the parental 
roof, even if they have become of age, they should take into considera- 
tion the wishes of their parents in all serious matters, they should be 
glad to make use of the riper experience of their parents, and they 
must still obey them in all matters pertaining to the household rou- 
tine. But wise parents will never give the impression of insisting 
on their authority for its own sake. On the contrary, as their children 
begin to develop reason and will, the parents will more and more 
take them up into the companionship of the family, and guide them 
rather by their superior experience and greater love than by stern in- 
sistence on authority as such. It is only in this way, in fact, that par- 
ents can also properly perform the educational duties that are theirs 
when their children have arrived at maturity — the duties of proper 
sex education and of preparation for the state of marriage. These 
duties are properly those of the parents, but they can be performed 
rightly only when the parents have retained the full love and com- 
panionship of their children, such as results from a proper parental 
treatment of their offspring as human persons. 



STUDENT AIDS 

A. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 

I. Basic Social Unit: 

1. Show the wholly unchristian character of the modern 

idea of marriage as to its permanency and its purpose 

2. What is the purpose of man's life on earth? 

3. Give St. Thomas Aquinas' argument to prove that the 

Christian ideal of marriage and family permanency 
accords with the very demands of nature. 

4. What further purpose has marriage than the procrea- 

tion and education of children? How does this par 
pose follow from the rational nature of man? 

5. Describe the spiritual union which exists between hus- 

band and wife in the Christian family. 

6. Note how the human person and the family are de- 

based in niodern materialistic civilization. 
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7. Indicate the relation of economic independence to a 
healthy family life. 

II. School of Social Life: 

1. Since the fall, what tendencies in man make it difficult 

for him to realize the perfection of his social nature? 

2. Does a rightly constituted society call for the repres- 

sion or for the development of the individual person- 
alities that compose it? Explain. 

3. Show how the family forms the perfect school of so- 

cial life. Consider — 

The mutual relations of husband and wife. 
The proper contributions of each to the unified 
married life. 

The necessary adjustment of each to the common 
good. 

The source of strength for such a life. 

4. Expand the truth set forth in this statement: "The co- 

operative aspect of married life is not merely, or 
even mainly, economic; it is also intellectual, moral, 
and religious. 0 

5. Prepare to give a talk to the class on "The family, the 

basic and indispensable school of social life for chil- 
dren/' Follow this outline: 

Importance of forming right social habits early. 

Fostering of self-restraint and self-sacrifice in the 
family. 

The exercise of justice in the family circle. 
Contributions from children to common good of 
family. 

Significance of a family-owned home. 
Summary of social habits formed in healthy family 
life. 

III. The Family and Education: 

1. Name the three necessary societies into which man is 

born. Which are of the natural, and which of the 
supernatural, order? 

2. In what respects has the family priority over civil 

society? In what respect has the latter the preem- 
inence ? 

3. What are the characteristics of the Church as a society? 

4. To whom does the primary right of education of chil- 

dren belong? What obligation accompanies this 
right? 

5. Prepare a class report on "The Importance of Parental 

Training and Education of Children." 

6. Prepare a class report on "The Exercise of Parental 

Authority." Include consideration of — 
Purpose of parental authority. 

Right exercise of it with children at different ages. 
Fruit of a right exercise of this authority. 
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B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 



1. "By matrimony, therefore, the souls of the contracting 

parties are joined and knit together more directly 
and more intimately than are their bodies, and that 
not by any passing affection of sense or spirit, but 
by a deliberate and firm act of the will ; and from this 
union of souls by God's decree, a sacred and inviola- 
ble bond arises." Explain this passage from Pius XI 
on Christian Marriage. 

2. Examine carefully the prayers of the Church in the 

rite of the sacrament of Matrimony. What truths 
are therein set forth regarding the sacrament of mar- 
riage, what exhortations are given for the perfect 
living of married life, what graces are asked for? 

3. Show that these prayers include petitions for the 

achieving of the purpose of marriage : social, personal, 
spiritual, temporal and eternal. 

4. Recall instances from the lives of some of the saints 

who were married to illustrate the greatness of this 
sacrament, the aids in this life to personal growth, 
the beautiful, peaceful life of a truly Christian family. 
Let each of a group of students report on one of the 
following: St. Thomas More, St. Margaret of Scot- 
land, St. Frances of Rome, St. Monica, St. Stephen 
of Hungary, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. Hedwige. 

5. Write a paper on "The Advantages of a Family-owned 

Home." 

6. Cite instances from the lives of these saints to show the 

importance of parental influence: St. John Bosco, St. 
Therese, St. Augustine, St. Dominic, St. Louis of 
France. 

7. "The parents in a secondary way create the mind of 

their children — not out of nothing, which was done 
by God. But they mould the mind and soul created 
by God out of something inactive to a source of per- 
sonal thought and action and decision." Discuss. 

8. "Sooner or later the state will realize that it can neither 

take the place of the family nor do without it, and, 
consequently, it will begin to use all the resources of 
legislation and social organization to protect the fam- 
ily organism . . . When the age of transition 
has passed, if our civilization has survived the crisis, 
the family will no longer be left to sink or swim in 
the economic current, it will be reestablished not as 
an economic unit, but in its higher function as the pri- 
mary organ of social life and the guardian of cultural 
tradition" (C. Dawson, "Christianity and Sex." (En- 
quiries Into Religion and Culture, 281-2). Analyze 
and discuss these statements. 
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9. Study the text of holy Mass for the feast of the Holy 
Family. What can we learn therefrom regarding the 
ideal life in a Christian family? For what special 
graces does holy Church pray on this feast? 
10. Explain: "The whole purpose of the exercise of parental 
authority is the education of the children as human 
persons." Re-read in this connection Chapter IV: 
"The Human Person." Show the dignity and respon- 
sibility that goes with the exercise of parental au- 
thority. 

(For Recommended Readings, cf. under next chapter.) 

CHAPTER IX. THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY (Continued) 

1. THE FAMILY AND THE MYSTICAL BODY: 

Essential characteristics of the mystical body. 
Union of men with one another in Christ: 

In will. 

In action. 

In very being, supernaturally, through baptism. 
Christian family, instance of supreme supernatural union 
with Christ. 

Christian family, miniature of the mystical body of Christ. 
Natural purposes of marriage supernaturalized in the sacra- 
ment. 

Mystical body of Christ, source of the Christian family. 
Three parties to a Christian marriage: Husband and wife 
and God. 

God's cooperation with action of husband and wife. 
New personal responsibilities of husband and wife. 
Union of husband and wife with Christ in matrimony. 
Parental care of supernatural life of children. 
Blasphemy of unchristian birth control. 

2. THE FAMILY AND THE LITURGY: 

The Christ-life, proper expression of Christian family life. 

Decline in public and family expression of the Christ-life. 

Basic relation of family life to Church's liturgy. 

Blessings for the home and members of the family. 

The liturgy for the sick. 

The liturgy for the dead. 

Family celebration of the Church feasts. 

Family attendance at Sunday Mass. 

Significance for family of baptism and confirmation of mem- 
bers. 

Effects of restoration of liturgy in the Christian family. 

3. THE PARISH A SPIRITUAL FAMILY: 

Evil effects of modern civilization on parish life: 
Shifting population. 
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individualistic attitude toward religion. 

Passivity of the laity. 
Importance of parish in the life of the Christian. 
Parish priest, spiritual father of his parishioners. 
Analogy between natural family and the parish. 
Extensive scope of parish life. 
Cooperation between pastor and parishioners. 
Parish, center of official Catholic action. 
Mutual charity among parishioners. 

Responsibility of all parishioners for Christian education. 
Center of all parish activities : the parish altar and the Sacri- 
fice of Christ. 



1. THE FAMILY AND THE MYSTICAL BODY. The 



Christian family has at times been rightly called a miniature of the 
mystical body of Christ, that is, a small-scale example of the mystical 
body of Christ. Wherever we have the mystical body truly existing 
we must have the following characteristics: 1) a union of persons 
into an intimate fellowship or society; 2) Christ as the supernatural 
and real Head of that fellowship or body. Insofar as any social 
body or group, then, can be rightly called a miniature of the mystical 
body, the true life of that body or fellowship must be a real partici- 
pation in the Christ-life. 

There are various ways in which the presence of Christ can be 
realized among men. Christ Himself has told us that "where there 
are two or three gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them" (Matt. 18:20). Again, Christ has told us that what- 
soever we do unto the least of His brethren, we do unto Him. The 
first we might call the union of souls in Christian love, and the second 
the union of souls in practical Christian charity. Both of these are 
included in the fuller realization of union in Christ that is had 
through our rebirth in water and the Holy Ghost, by which we are 
made members of Christ's mystical body and real sharers in the divine 
life. This is the true union of souls in Christ their Head through the 
common presence and action in all of the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
Christ. Wherever this third union exists and is rightly understood 
and appreciated by the members, they will also live in accordance with 
this union and thus fulfill more perfectly the degrees or kinds of 
unions expressed in the above sayings of Christ. 

Now the Christian family is very specifically an intimate union 
of members in this highest supernatural way, so that the family is 
not merely a distant imitation, as it were, of the mystical body, but an 
analogous form of it for the different members, both parents and 
children. Membership in a Christian family is therefore a special 
union of all in Christ. That is why Pius XI could speak as follows 
in regard to the purpose and duty of parental education: "But Chris- 
tian parents must also understand that they are destined not only to 
propagate and preserve the human race on earth, indeed not only to 
educate any kind of worshippers of the true God, but children who 
are to become members of the Church of Christ, to raise up fellow- 
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citizens of the Saints, and members of God's household, that the wor- 
shippers of God and our Savior may daily increase. " (On Christian 
Marriage, F.G.E., p. 78), These words do not express something 
that merely happens to be true of the Christian family, but they arise 
out of the very nature of the Christian family as a special form of 
participation in the mystical body of Christ. It is this sublime truth 
about the Christian family that we shall try to explain and under- 
stand further in the following paragraph. 

In relation to the supernatural aspect of Christian marriage and 
the family, we can, first of all, better understand the purposes of 
each. These are in general (1) the generation of offspring or the 
continuation of the human race, and (2) the mutual aid and service 
of husband and wife in all those things which are necessary for a 
life according to the dignity and needs of man as a rational animal 
or a human person. The first of these purposes taken by itself exists 
in man because he is an animal, it might be called a biological purpose 
of the family. The second purpose flows from man as man, i.e., as a 
rational animal. But both of these purposes are elevated to a higher 
dignity by the further status of man as a member of Christ, a sharer 
in the supernatural life of God. There the full purpose includes the 
higher one of the greater glory of God and the sanctification of man — 
the sanctification, first of all, of husband and wife themselves, and of 
their children, and then of. all others with whom the family comes in 
contact. In other words, the full purpose of the Christian family is 
the better attainment t>f the purpose of the mystical body of Christ 
here on earth. 

How intimately the Christian family arises out of the mystical 
body of Christ is seen from the fact that the ordained priest of the 
Church is only an official witness at a Christian marriage,' and that 
the ministers of the sacrament are the prospective husband and wife 
themselves. They are the ministers of the sacrament by virtue of 
their participation in the priesthood of Christ through Baptism and 
Confirmation. It is indeed always the power of Christ that effects 
the Christ-life in any sacrament, but in this instance Christ is 
operating through the two contracting parties themselves as mem- 
bers of His mystical body and sharers in His general priesthood. 
Ouly when two parties are full members of Christ is the Christian 
sacrament of marriage effected in its fullness. The Christian family 
thus arises through the power of Christ acting through two members of 
His mystical body. In the sacrament, then, Christ Himself, acting 
through the husband and wife, unites the two in body and soul for the 
attainment of the purposes of the mystical body, for the increase of 
Christ here on earth unto the glory of God and the sanctification of 
men. 

There are not two parties only to a Christian marriage but three: 
husband and wife and God, but it is God acting through the husband 
and wife as members of Christ. What is true in this way of institut- 
ing of the new Christian family is also true of its continuation, of 
all the actions and the continued life of this new miniature mystical 
body. In every one of their Christian actions God Himself is oper- 
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ative in or cooperating with husband and wife, and no action of their's 
is Christian in which God cannot have His share of cooperation. As 
in the mystical body itself, all is done through Christ in a most real 
sense. Again, as in the mystical body, none of the parties gives up 
his or her personality or responsibility. In fact each party retains 
not only full responsibility for his own soul and life, but also willingly 
takes up responsibility for the life and the soul of the other; and if 
this sounds fearful at first thought, we must remember the third party, 
Christ or God, who gives Himself abundantly in the sacramental 
union, and whose grace is always at hand to help the individual mem- 
bers. Ultimately it is not really so much an increased responsibility 
that each party takes upon himself, but rather an increased natural 
and supernatural aid for attaining the purposes of human existence. 

The union between husband and wife is truly a union in Christ; 
that is why Christ Himself could say that what God hath united let 
no man rend asunder. The spiritual union in particular between the 
two is a most intimate and supernaturally real union. It is for each 
a closer union with Christ the Head of the mystical body and there- 
fore of the family. We speak at times of Christ being a divine Guest 
at the family home. He is much more than that; He is the super- 
natural Head, the divine partner in the union. It is very true, in 
fact, to say that each of the two human partners is spiritually mar- 
ried or united more intimately to Christ in Christian marriage — the 
husband is married to Christ through the wife, and the wife is mar- 
ried to Christ through the husband. In the same way the continuance 
of the married life is a continued service of Christ — the husband 
serves Christ in serving his wife; and the wife serves Christ in 
serving her husband. Whatsoever each of these does to the other is 
done in a special degree to Christ. Thus Christian marriage becomes 
for the two a continued growth in and service of Christ in the family. 

This same supernatural character of married life is further ex- 
tended when children are born. The parental care of the children is 
for both of them an intimate service of Christ in His new-born mem- 
bers. The parents take the first active step towards having their child 
born anew in water and the Holy Ghost. And after the baptism 
it is the action of the parents through which Christ begins to grow in 
the child ; i.e., the graces received by the child in baptism are brought 
into action through the efforts of the parents, .when they instill the 
first knowledge of God into the infant mind and direct the child's will 
towards God. Through the parental care the supernatural life of the 
child begins to grow and bear fruit, unto the growth of the Christ- 
life in the family and in the entire mystical body of Christ. Thus 
again, whatever the parents do to their children is done in a special 
way to Christ. 

From this standpoint we can also see the true purpose of parental 
authority in the home. It is none other than furthering the glory 
of God through the growth of Christ in the children. Everything 
the parents do as parents is an exercise of their participation in 
Christ's priestly powers. Whatever they do in the exercise of their 
authority must be judged as an exercise of their priestly power. That 
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means, every act of authority on their part must be a service of Christ 
in His mystical body, in His youthful members. Commands by the 
parents that arise out of human anger or impatience, or even a sense 
of personal revenge, are thus entirely out of place in a Christian 
home. If punishment must be meted out, it must always be given in 
such a way that it really makes for the spiritual growth of Christ, 
else it is useless or even harmful. 

What the conscious effort of parents to avoid children by artificial 
means really is, can also best be understood from this standpoint. 
It is in reality the conscious exclusion of God from the life of His 
mystical body. It is the taking of a holy function in which God has 
a part of His Own in the possible creation of a spiritual soul, and 
reducing it to a mere action of animal pleasure. There is no wonder 
that the phenomenon of an unchristian birth control should appear 
so strongly in an age that has forgotten God and has returned so 
extensively to a pagan naturalism and selfish individualism. 

2. THE FAMILY AND THE LITURGY. The Christian fam- 
ily should naturally show forth the Christ-life in every way in the 
entire direction and atmosphere of the home. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, among many Catholics even, the individualism of modern times 
has made such inroads, that the religious side of life is almost in- 
visible within the family. All prayers are said in private, there are 
no open signs of Christianity like the crucifix and holy pictures and 
paintings, the literature read is purely secular, the amusements are 
those of the world, etc. This is far from the true mind of Christ as 
expressed in the liturgy of the Church, which is the Church's way 
of living Christ and leading us to live our lives as members of the 
mystical body. The family life of the Christian should be in constant 
harmony with the liturgy of the Church and take its lead constantly 
from this same liturgy as it unfolds itself in the Church in the course 
of the ecclesiastical year. There is in fact no element of ordinary 
family life that can not take its inspiration directly out of the 
Church's liturgy. 

The Christian family is instituted or born in a liturgical act of 
the Church, the sacrament of matrimony. The mutual giving over of 
husband and wife, each one to the other in Christ, is performed at 
the foot of Christ's own altar; and the holy action is at once cemented 
by being merged in the very sacrifice of Christ in the Mass, and 
further sealed by intimate sacramental communion of husband and 
wife with the eucharistic Christ. The Mass itself contains special 
prayers and nuptial blessings for the occasion. Thus the Christian 
family takes its rise out of the central liturgical life of the Church, 
as is most fitting and proper for it as a miniature of the mystical body 
of Christ. 

Once the liturgy has become responsible, so to say, for the 
existence of a new family in Christ, the priestly hand of the Church 
is constantly extended to its members in order to help them to live 
ever more fully of the Christ-life. For the mission of the Church is 
to continue the sanctifying mission of Christ, and Christ is an in- 
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timate partner in the marriage life and is destined to achieve a con- 
stant growth in the new members wedded to Him as their Head. 
The ritual of the Church has a special blessing for the home when 
given on Holy Saturday or in Easter time, and another for outside 
of Eastertide. There is still another for the blessing of the home on 
the feast of the Epiphany, the last prayer of which can also be 
taken by itself as a short general blessing for any home or place. It 
asks of God: "Bless, O Lord, God Almighty, this house, so that there 
may be in it health, chastity, strength for victory, humility, goodness, 
meekness, fulfilment of law, and the giving of thanks to God the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. And may this blessing 
remain on this house and on all dwelling therein. Through Christ 
our Lord." There are also special sacramentals, blessed candles, 
holy water, crucifix, e.a., for use in the home, 1 besides a host of others 
for food articles, utensils, and the like. 

Nor is the Christian progress of family life forgotten. There is 
the blessing of the mother immediately before child-birth and another 
for after safe delivery ("churching"). There is also a blessing for 
the infant which addresses Christ Himself with touching familiarity: 
"O Lord Jesus Christ, son of the living God, who, begotten from all 
eternity, didst will to be an infant in time and lovest the innocence of 
this age; who hast lovingly embraced the children brought to Thee 
and blessed them; bestow in advance on this child the blessing of 
sweetness and grant that no malice may transform his mind. Grant 
to him, that growing in age and wisdom and grace, he may ever be 
pleasing unto Thee." Again there are further blessings for children, 
and especially for the boy or girl when brought for the first time 
into the Church. In the latter it is interesting to note that while one 
prayer asks for blessings on the child as such, another asks for the 
entire family. In the mind of God the member of Christ is always a 
member of the family of God, even as the Christian home is, as it 
were, but an extension of the church as the house of the living God. 

The transition from church to home is readily made when circum- 
stances demand, because of this intimate connection between them in 
Christ. When an adult member of the family is sick, the priest 
comes to the family for administering Extreme Unction and, if neces- 
sary, also the holy Viaticum. He may also come to administer a 
special official blessing over sick children not yet old enough to re- 
ceive the sacrament of the sick. And if a death has occurred in the 
family, the burial liturgy itself calls for a blessing of the corpse in 
the home by the priest, if possible, and his accompaniment of it from 
home to church for the funeral Mass and absolution. 

There are many other ways in which the liturgy should be the 
inspiration of the Christ-life in the home. For the true members of 
Christ the principal feasts of the liturgical year, such as Christmas 
and Easter, are also spiritual feasts in the home itself, in which the 
secular joy is but a reflection of the deeper spiritual happiness of the 
occasion. Again the Ember days, as well as the seasons of Advent 

i Cf. Michel, Life in Christ, chapter xvii on "Sacramentals," especially section 2 
"Sacramentals of Hearth and Home." 
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and of Lent, will make their impress on the atmosphere of the Chris- 
tian home and form a connecting link between family life and the 
official service of God in the parish church. Morning and evening 
prayers as well as table prayers will as far as possible be recited in 
common by members conscious of their status in the mystical body, 
and the prayers will be taken by preference from the beautiful ones 
officially designated by the Church for these occasions. 1 This feature, 
so natural to the true Christian family, need but be mentioned in 
order to bring back to mind the degree to which our pagan individual- 
ism has affected the Christian home and caus**'* »t to depart f*om 
traditional Christian practice. 

A family conscious of its unity in Christ will also show this by a 
common attendance at Sunday Mass and by reception at times of 
Communion by the whole family in a body. Especially will this take 
place on such family feasts as the anniversary of the wedding day, 
which will then be a feast not only of earthly gladness but also of 
spiritual joy, since it is indeed the feast of the spiritual birth of the 
family. In a similar way other celebrations and other anniversary 
occasions will have their spiritual significance for all the members of 
the family. Today it happens not infrequently that the baptism of a 
new-born child is celebrated with much feasting by the many relatives 
invited to the home, while none of them, Christian though they are, 
think of attending the real occasion the sacramental Baptism of the 
child in the church. Yet this latter is not an individual event only, 
but as truly a family affair as was the natural birth into this life of 
that child. Similarly is the Confirmation, the spiritual coming of age 
of any young member, a festival occasion of great spiritual blessing 
and significance for the entire family, and the entire family should 
join in the religious celebration of it, as far as possible also by joint 
reception of the eucharistic Christ. If the anniversary of the earthly 
birth is celebrated, then there is all the more reason for commem- 
orating and recalling the true meaning of the baptism on the anniver- 
sary of this second and greater birth into the supernatural family of 
God, the mystical body of Christ. 

In that way the restoration of the liturgy to its proper place in 
the lives of the faithful should make a great difference not only in 
their active participation in the services of the altar, but also in their 
daily life and atmosphere at home. A family that is thus imbued with 
the true Christian spirit through intelligent participation in the litur- 
gical life of the Church, will have no difficulty in producing and up- 
holding a Christian atmosphere in the home itself. Such a Christian 
atmosphere will be a natural result, and there will be no effort needed 
for establishing the practice of Catholic reading and literature in 
the home, for instituting a common expression of religious life by 
the members of the family, and the like. All of this will be the nat- 
ural outcome of their consciousness of the family as a miniature 
mystical body that draws its true Christ-life out of the indispensable 
source of this same life in the liturgy of the Church. 

i Cf. Life in Christ, chapters xvii and xix. 
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3. THE PARISH A SPIRITUAL FAMILY, With the above 
paragraphs the intimate connection between the Christian family 
and the basic spiritual unit of the mystical body, the parish, has 
already become evident. The parish is in fact a supernatural family 
in miniature just as the entire mystical body is the supernatural 
family of the brethren of Christ under the common fatherhood of 
God. The parish itself is constituted primarily of the Christian 
families that live within the territorial precincts assigned to the 
parish church, and of individual members attached to no special 
family (bachelors, e.g.,), who are however the exception rather than 
the rule in regard to ordinary parish membership. 

The normal way in which the life of a parish should function has 
been disturbed in our day by the shifting anr* " idividualistic character 
of our civilization, which has done so much tv ^ush the true Christian 
spirit into the background also in many other ways. Abbot Gasquet 
speaks of the parish life of the Middle Ages as follows: "The fact is, 
that in those far-off days the parish church was the centre of pop- 
ular life all the country over, and that the priest and other parochial 
officials were the recognized managers of many interests beyond those 
of a strictly ecclesiastical nature. Religion and religious observances 
then formed an integral part of the English people's very existence 
in a way somewhat difficult for us to grasp in these days, when the 
undoubted tendency is to set God and the things of God outside the 
pale of ordinary worldly affairs, and to keep them out as far as 
possible/' 1 

The effect of modern civilization on parish life is seen especially in 
the typical product of our day, the large city. In some of our largest 
urban centers, the population is shifting so constantly that some of 
the biggest parishes experience a complete change of families in but 
a few years. Families are moving out of and into the parish so con- 
stantly that it is quite impossible to keep census records up to date. 
Then the individualism of our day has spread the attitude also among 
Catholics that their religious life is an individual affair, is only their 
own business and has no relations with or duties in regard to the 
social fellowship that constitutes the parish. Besides this, , there 
is the characteristic of passivity and of minimum essentials in regard 
to religion, which' reduces the Catholic activities of parish members 
to the least possible denominator — a condition that is happily chang- 
ing under the inspiration of Catholic Action. It is especially in 
smaller cities and in the country, where most of the families still own 
their homes, that parish life has been less affected by the dechristian- 
ising tendencies of our times. 

The parish is in fact the normal institution through which the 
member of Christ achieves his mission of giving himself over to the 
glory of God and the sanctification of man. The normal Christian 
life is participation in the parish life and activities, and the parish 
unit is for these purposes completely able to take care of all the 
ordinary liturgical and spiritual needs of the Christian. It is in 

i Gasquet, Parish Life in Mediaeval England, pp. 1-2. Benziger Brothers, 1906. 
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fact through attachment to the parish church and through contact 
with the parish priest that the Christian is in turn joined to the bishop 
as the direct successor of the apostles and to the diocese, and 
through these again to the Vicar of Christ and the whole Church of 
Christ the entire Communion of Saints. Attachment of a member to 
the head Christ normally means attachment through membership in 
a parish. 

The parish, as constituted of all Christians living within its pre- 
cincts, thus forms a large spiritual or supernatural family living the 
Christ-life under the care and guidance of a spiritual father, the 
parish priest, who has been ordained and delegated for that purpose 
by his bishop and assigned to a special parish as a determined portion 
of the bishop's diocese. The priest in the name of the bishop is for 
the parish the official teacher of the word of God, offerer of the 
sacrifice and minister of the sacraments, organizer of all the works 
and activities of the parish that tend to foster the salvation of souls 
and the Christian life of his parishioners. The dutie* of the parish 
priest are those of complete spiritual fatherhood, his work is to give 
himself over to the care of his spiritual children, and the parishioners 
in turn, as grownup children of the parish, must live and act as full- 
fledged, responsible members of the spiritual family in cooperation 
with their spiritual father. 

The analogy between the natural family and the parish is anything 
but farfetched, because of the fact that the entire scheme of our super- 
natural life was instituted and organized by God on the analogy of - 
the natural life here on earth. As birth gives us membership in a 
natural family and not merely a general membership in the society of 
mankind, so our supernatural birth in baptism ordinarily makes us 
members not only of the all-embracing mystical body of Christ, but 
also of a definite supernatural miniature of the mystical body, its 
smallest complete unit, the parish family. "God did not choose to 
create and rnle each man immediately writes Father Sertillanges, 
"as He placed the family at the base of society and a first man at 
the base of the family; so He has placed the Church at the base 
of human religious relations, and Jesus Christ at the base of th** 
Church" (The Church, p. 45). 

It is a iaw t)f the Church herself thai, a person should be baptized 
in the parish in which he lives, and that at baptism he is to be in- 
scribed into the official records of the parish, not by himself alone, 
but together with his natural parents r.nd his spiritual godfathers, 
the sponsors of his baptism. As his natural birth into a family gives 
the child the right to all necessary parental care, so through baptism 
followed by inscription in the parish, the member has the full right 
to whatever ministrations of soul he is in need of. The spiritual 
father, the parish priest, has in this regard the duty to care for all 
such spiritual needs. But this is not true in the sense that the duty 
of the natural parents is done away with. The duty of the priest 
is exercised directly only in those matters pertaining to his powers or 
ordination ; all other duties and powers he exercises rather through the 
parents as supplementary to their duty and responsibility. 
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As to the new-born member, the growth of responsibilities for him 
in the parish is again parallel to that in the natural family. As soon 
as he is able, it is his duty also to contribute to the life and work of 
the family and not merely to receive from it. Likewise as soon as he 
arrives at the use of reason, his duty to foster the Christ-life is not 
merely an individualistic one concerning his own soul alone, but it is 
likewise the duty of contributing to the general life of the parish, of 
contributing by participation *~ ^ a nublic worship of God in the 
parish Church. 

The scope of the parish is then more than that of giving an in- 
dividual the opportunity of fostering individual piety and seeking 
God in his own way. It is primarily that of fostering the spiritual 
life of the Christian fellowship in the manner instituted by Christ. 
And insofar as the spiritual life of the Christian is not something 
that can be lived in a separate compartment in Isolation from his 
other, worldly activities, the scope of the parish also includes other 
aspects of human life. Even in the earliest Christian days we see 
the general concern of all for the relief of the poor and the needy 
widows and orphans, and in the ages of Christian faith we see added 
to this also other social functions, not least also of healthy recreation 
and amusements (e.g., the miracle plays and mystery plays of the 
middle ages). Thus the term parish life includes not only the per- 
sonal religious life of the members of the parish, but also their social 
religious life, and beyond this the other activities that help to foster 
a healthy Christian social atmosphere, including above all the various 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy. It should not be necessary 
to mention that for the fostering of such a complete life, there must 
be a proper familiar understanding and contact between the parish 
priest and the member families. They must not only be aware of 
each other as spiritually interrelated, but their common membership 
in the body of Christ must be the basis of an active love and cooper- 
ation between them in all the activities that make up the entire parish 
life. The people must respect and help Christ as operating in the 
priest, and the priest must at all times serve Christ in his flock. Thus 
alone will it be true of all the members that they "being many, are 
one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread" (1 Cor. 10:17). 

The parish is the first center of official Catholic Action for every 
member, as well as the first proper field for the wider apostleship 
that is the duty of each confirmed member of Christ. The first duty 
of the parishioner is to be active in all these ways within his own parish 
and towards his fellow parishioners. Of the parish as a miniature 
mystical body the words of St. Paul hold with special effect: "If one 
member suffer anything, all the members suffer with it; or if one 
member glory, all the members rejoice with it" (1 Cor. 12:26). The 
spiritual level of the parish rises or falls through the whole-hearted 
life of its members; and it flourishes in particular through the life 
and example of its best members. They are truly a baven wherewith 
the entire spiritual mass will be raised (1 Cor. 5:6-7). And the duty 
of this devolves on each member according to his abilities and op- 
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portunities. For in the parish there is no distinction of persons, 
neither of race, nor of color. Before the altar of God all distinctions 
of class and race are abolished; all are equal at the communion rail 
and in the confessional. The same must be true of all parish activi- 
ties and of the entire Christian life whose inspiration must ever come 
from the altar of Christ. 

In the Christ-life there is no place for worldly snobbery. With 
the common responsibility of all for the Christ-life of the entire 
fellowship goes also the tender care of all for those who are in any 
particular need. Social welfare, relief of the needy, all the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy, are a common parish obligation in re- 
gard to all the members who are suffering in any way. It is not the 
civil government, but the Christian family of the parish, that is the 
proper unit for the service of Christ in his wanting members. A 
member who fails to do his active part in such parish work can not 
with good conscience bring his own personal gift to God's altar and 
hfope to find it acceptable to the common Father of all. In a similar 
way, the responsibility of a proper Christian education for all parish 
children rests on all members in accordance with their abilities, and 
not in accordance with the number of children they have for sending 
to the school. If a Christian member of a parish feels no obligation 
towards the support of a parish school because he happens to have 
no children, we have in this unchristian attitude but another indication 
of the inroad that pagan individualism has made among the members 
of Christ. 

Finally, the parish is also the proper center of many other activi- 
ties and societies, also such as are recreational in character. But of 
these as of all other societies of the parish the same fundamental truth 
holds: to be a member of a parish society means first of all to be a 
member of the parish in the full spiritual sense of the word. Every 
society that is formed under the name of a parish must consider its 
special chosen objective as beside the point, if its members do not 
also make it their objective to give to their fellow parishioners an in- 
spiring example of the true Christian life of membership in Christ. 
Unless this is done, we may have the spectacle of parish recreational 
societies and activities, in which the chief actors are not even con- 
scientious in the ordinary observance of their Christian life, or even 
instances in which the main parish heroes are not Catholic. All parish 
activities, also the social and the recreational, must have as their final 
aim the intensification of the parish Christian life, else they are a 
failure from the standpoint of Christ. They will not be failures, and 
they will be truly imbued with the Christian spirit, if their members 
and chief actors are also outstanding in their participation in the 
essential religious life of the parish. Then all these activities will 
derive their real inspiration from the parish altar, from the sacrifice 
of Christ, and will be further radiations, as they should be, of the 
Christ-life that is derived from there as from its foremost and in- 
dispensable source. 
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STUDENT AIDS 



A. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 

I. The Family and the Mystical Body: 

1. Tell the source and the effects of "the union of souls 

in Christ their Head through the common presence 
and action in all of the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
Christ/' 

2. Show that membership in a Christian family is a special 

union of all in Christ. 

3. Explain: "The full purpose of the Christian family 

is the better attainment of the purpose of the mystical 
body of Christ here on earth. " 

4. Tell how the Christian family in its origin and con- 

tinuance is essentially and vitally associated with 
the mystical body of Christ. 

5. Expand the truth set forth here: "We speaK at times 

of Christ being a divine Guest at the family home. 
He is much more than that: He is the supernatural 
Head, the divine partner in the union/' 

6. Explain: "It is true to say that each of the two human 

partners is spiritually married or united more inti- 
mately to Christ in Christian marriage." 

7. What would be the effects for individuals and for 

society of a thorough understanding of the greatness 
of Christian marriage? 

8. Point out the significance for parents and for children 

of the truth that "Everything the parents do as par- 
ents is an exercise of their participation in Christ's 
priestly powers." 
II. The Family and the Liturgy: 

1. What evidences are there today of the inroads of in- 

dividualism in the religious life of even Catholic fam- 
ilies ? 

2. Show how closely the life of the Christian family is 

bound up with the liturgical life of the Church. In- 
clude in your report the special blessings for home 
and family. 

3. Indicate all the ways you know of by which the family 

can and should participate in the liturgical life of the 
Church. 

4. How will family participation in the liturgical life of 

the Church affect the daily life and atmosphere in 
the home? 

III. The Parish a Spiritual Family: 

1. What is a parish? Note that the normal constituent 

element is the family. 

2. Compare modern with medieval parish life. 

3. How does the taint of individualism appear in tht 

religious life of too many Catholics? 
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4. Explain the significance of this truth: "Attachment of 

a member to the head Christ normally means attach- 
ment through membership in a parish." 

5. Tell what is the relation of the parish priest to his 

parish. 

6. How is the family character of parish Lie manifested m 

the baptism of a child, or of an older person? 

7. What are the responsibilities of a member of the parish ? 

When do these begin? 

8. What is the scope of "parish life" ? 

9. Describe the relations between priest and people and 

among the parishioners in a parish in which the 
Christ-life is flourishing. 

10. Upon whom does the responsibility rest of providing 

a proper Christian education for all parish children? 
Show the justice of this. 

11. How must all parish activities be characterized if they 

are to merit the name of such activities? 

12. What is the one source of vital parish life? 

In Review, students may well prepare topical reports based 
on the outline preceding the chapter. 

B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 

1. "In the same manner as holy Communion, according 

to Bossuet, 'is the perfect consummation of chaste 
and divine marriage' in which Jesus gives us with 
His body His divine life, the sacrament of marriage 
is for evermore for both spouses a communion of life, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, making them greater 
by each other as they will be made greater by all their 
children who are to come after them" (St. Andrew's 
Daily Missal, 1927 ed., p. 1856). Write a paper 
expanding the thought set forth here and amplified in 
the text. 

2. "We are told that the Sacrament of Matrimony is the 

mirror of the union between Christ and His mystical 
bride, the Church. Let this union but be permitted 
to shine forth in every Catholic family, and we will 
have a just social order constructed, not by laws and 
systems, but organically, from within, in the way of 
nature and of grace" (D. W. Coddington, "Family 
Life and the Liturgy," Liturgy and Sociology, 1:2). 
Show the Tightness of this statement. 

3. Write a paper developing this statement: "Christian 

marriage is meant to be for husband and wife a con- 
tinued growth in and service of Christ in the family." 

4. Develop, in an oral or written report, this thought: 

"The parental care of children is for husband and 
wife an intimate service of Christ in His new-born 
members." 
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5. 
6. 



7. 



8. 
9. 



Prepare to give a talk to the class on "The Christian 
family, a miniature of the mystical body of Christ." 
Let each of a group of students choose one of the 
following topics for class report: 

The ideal celebration of each Sunday in a Chris- 
tian family. 

The ideal celebration of Christmas in a Christian 
family. 

The ideal celebration of Epiphany in a Christian 
family. 

The ideal celebration of Easter in a Christian 
family. 

The ideal celebration of Pentecost in a Christian 
family. 

The ideal celebration of a feast of our Blessed 

Mother in a Christian family. 
The celebration of name days of members of the 

family. 

Let two students prepare an oral or written report on: 
"Prime, Common Morning Prayer in the Christian 
family;" or "Compline, Common Evening Prayer in 
the Christian family/' .(Study the prayers earnestly 
and point out the value of common liturgical prayer. 
N. B. See the translations of Prime and of Compline 
published by the Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota.) 

Analyze and amplify the thought here expressed: "The 
parish is in fact the normal institution through which 
the member of Christ achieves his mission of giving 
himself over to the glory of God and the sanctifica- 
tion of man." 

Explain: "It is not the civil government but the Chris- 
tian family of the parish that is the proper unit for 
the service of Christ in His wanting members." Show 
that organized civil charity cannot free the Christian 
family and individual from the obligation, or remove 
from them the privilege, of serving Christ in His 
suffering members. 

"The individual is bound to the Church by Baptism; 
the family is bound to the Church by the liturgy. In 
the decay of liturgical worship the bond between the 
family, as family, and the Church has necessarily 
been weakened, and the consequent ill-effect on family 
life has inevitably followed as one of the factors in its 
disintegration. " Point out the unifying influences 
and powers which have been lacking to families be- 
cause of the decline of liturgical worship. (Donald 
Attwater, "The Liturgy and the Christian Family," 
Orate Fratres, 7:349-356). 
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11. "The health of Christianity is bound up with revival 
of the liturgy and revival of the family with worship 
at the hearth as well as at the altar." (Donald Att- 
water, op. cit.) Show how this is true. 

C. RECOMMENDED READINGS 
(For Chapters VIII and IX.) 

Books: 

Cahill, S. J., E., The Framework of a Christian State: "Parents 
and Children— Education/' pp. 350-376; "The Family/' pp. 
320-336; "Husband and Wife/' pp. 337-349. 

Conway, C. S. P., Bertrand L., The Christian Family (adapted 
from the original of Monsignor d'Hulst). 

Fletcher, Margaret, The Christian Family. 

Garriguet, Leon, The Gospel and Our Social Problems, "The Gos- 
pel and the Restoration of the Family," pp. 64-76. 

Gasquet, Abbot, The Christian Family Life in P re-re formation 
Days (reprinted from The Catholic World, November, 1906). 

Meline, Pierre, The Moral Law of the Family 

Periodicals : 

Adam, Karl, "The Sanctification of Marriage," Orate Fratres, 
9:171, 218. 

Attwater, Donald, "The Liturgy and the Christian Family," 

Orate Fratres 7: 349-356. 
Ayd, J. J., "Communism and the Family," Modern Schoolman, 

14:61. 

Busch, Wm. "The Breviary for the Laity," Orate Fratres, 
10:102-7. 

Cecil, Sister M., "Reading in the Life of the Child," Catholic 
Family Monthly, March, 1936. 

Furfey, P. H., "Role of the Home in Social Education," Catholic 
Family Monthly, May and June, 1936. 

Harrer, P., "A Liturgical Parish," Orate Fratres, 7:447-454. 

Kreuter, J., "The Liturgy in the Christian Home," Orate Fratres, 
9:104-7; "The Christian Family and the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice," ibid., 9:546-550; "The Family and Supernatural Life/' 
ibid., 9:313-317; "The Family and the Eucharist," ibid., 9:209- 
214; "The Family in the Divine Scheme of Salvation," ibid., 
9:162-166. 

Lynch, E. F., "Education in the Home," America, 45, p. 206. 
McMurtrie, K. F., "The Liturgy and the Laity," Orate Fratres, 
3:414-20. 

Michel, Virgil, "Announcing Baptisms," Orate Fratres, 2:404-7; 

"The Liturgy and Catholic Women," ibid., 3:27-76. 
Russell, Susan, "The Biggest Job in the World," Catholic Family 

Monthly, Nov. 1934. 
Sause, Father, "Education of Catholic Children," Catholic Family 

Monthly, April and May, 1936. 
Schlarman, Jos. H., "The Liturgy and the Parish," Orate Fratres, 

9:10. 
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Schutte, G., "The Divine Office and the Laity/' Orate Fratres, 

7:492-95; "The Priesthood of the Faithful/' ibid., 9:410-16; 

"The Liturgy and Parochial Life/' ibid., 5:572-75; "Rearing 

the Parochial Family/' ibid., 2:91-94. 
O'Mahony, J. E., "The Sacramental Principle/' Orate Fratres, 

3:178-180. 

Power, Rich., "Liturgy and tne Inner Life/' Orate Fratres, 
4:7-11. 

Rawe, J. C, "The Agrarian Concept of Property/' Modern 

Schoolman, 14 (Nov. 1936), 4. 
Raybauld, A., "Romano Guardini and the Liturgical Movement/' 

Blackfriars, 17:24. 
Ryan, Kenneth, "The Liturgy as an Art Form," Orate Fratres, 

5:393-399. 



CHAPTER X. THE STATE 

1. PURPOSE OF THE STATE: 

The family, a natural society. 

Increased interdependence of men in modern civilization. 

Inadequacy of family to meet all of man's needs. 

State, or civil society, a need of human nature. 

Function of State: establishment and maintenance of social 

conditions necessary for man's life — economic, intellectual, 

and supernatural. 
Purpose of the civil power: the common good of all. 
Negative and positive duties of State in general. 
Supernatural society the model for natural society. 

2. FAMILY AND INDIVIDUAL: 

Relation of State to family and individual. 

Dependence of social well-being on healthy family life. 

Sanctity of home to be respected by State. 

Primacy of family and individual rights. 

Maximum pers^al freedom of all to be safeguarded. 

Evil of unlimited economic freedom. 

Necessary restrictions on personal freedom. 

Principles governing freedom of speech and freedom of press. 

3. GOVERNMENT AND LAW: 

Divine origin of civil authority. 

Obligation of the State to respect the natural law. 

Obligation of State to promote common good. 

Proper office of wise statesmanship. 

Equality of all citizens in their basic rights. 

Truth and justice, basis of right laws. 

Obligation of State to support and promote morality. 

Evil sometimes to be tolerated for greater good. 

4. DUTIES OF CITIZENS: 

Wrong attitude prevalent as to obligation of civil laws. 
Dignity of free obedience to civil law. 
Conditions demanding disobedience to civil law. 
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Obligations of citizens to contribute positively to common 
good. 

Grounds for particular responsibility of Catholics for civic 

welfare. 
Duty of love of one's country. 

1. PURPOSE OF THE STATE. In the chapter on the social 
nature of man, it was pointed out that the nature of man demands 
mutual cooperation between men for the attainment of the purposes 
of human life. The individual man is by himself entirely unable to 
do and obtain what he needs to grow up properly into a mature adult, 
in fact to grow up at all. That is why the family was called a natural 
society, or a society the existence of which is demanded by the very 
nature of man. And that is also why the breaking up of the institu- 
tion of the family, or its abolition, would be equivalent to the breaking 
up of civilised life and finally even to the extinction of the human 
race. 

In former times it might have been more possible than today for a 
family to be able to acquire by its own labor most of the things it 
needed for its existence, provided the needs of life were kept at a 
minimum. But even then it would have been extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for the individual family to attain that higher degree 
of mental and moral development that is not only a possibility for 
man but is also a duty of the human person to strive after. With the 
growth of civilization into the modern conditions of human life, it has 
become all the more evident that the individual family is quite in- 
sufficient for maintaining the level of human life and culture that it is 
now possible for the average man to attain. Not only have human 
needs increased immensely in our day, but the whole progress of life 
on earth has also made the average family extremely dependent on 
other men, even on men living far away, for the attainment of what 
we now consider a regular part of a decent human life. 

No family life can be lived properly except under conditions of 
peace and order. These are essentially necessary for the right liv- 
ing of the family life as well as for the proper cooperation between 
both near and distant families and individuals. In fact, they are a 
minimum essential condition that existed at all times wherever families 
lived together to form larger groups or bodies of men. For the proper 
establishment of such peace and order and especially for their con- 
tinued maintenance, it is necessary to have some kind of organization 
among all the persons included in a definite territory, as well as com- 
mon rules and regulations for proper cooperation, and a machinery 
for enforcing these rules or for enforcing the necessary peace and or- 
der. In other words, it a need of human nature to form a State as 
soon as a large enough number of families and individuals live within 
a given territory to make a mere spontaneous cooperation between 
them practically impossible. For this reason some kind of State or 
civil or political society has existed at all times in the history ot man- 
kind. The State is thus the one society, besides that of the family, 
which is strictly natural or required by human reason. 
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In the light of these statements one can better understand the 
statement that the purpose of the state is to foster human life in the 
sense that it is the function of the State to establish and safeguard all 
those conditions of social life that enable men to live properly as 
rational animals, as children of God and as members of the mystical 
body of Christ. What this means in detail will become clearer in the 
course of the subsequent paragraphs and sections of the present chap- 
ter. In general, the function of the State will therefore include the 
safeguarding of the conditions necessary for the proper satisfaction 
of the economic needs of its citizens. These form a basic part of the 
scope of the State, insofar as the satisfying of economic wants is 
basic to human life. But such satisfaction is not the goal of human 
life, as we have seen; it is rather only instrumental to the higher goals, 
just as material goods are not ends in themselves but instruments 
towards the higher life of man as a human person and a member of 
Christ. The scope of the State therefore also includes the safeguard- 
ing of the conditions necessary for the proper attainment by men of 
intellectual interests as well as of the supernatural life of Christ. 
Wherever the conditions for the attainment of these higher purposes 
of life can not be properly established for themselves by individuals 
or single families, it comes within the scope of the State to provide 
them. Else the function of the State would automatically be that of 
making the material goods of life the total goal and be-all of human 
existence. 

Pope Leo XIII spoke of the purpose of the State or of govern- 
ment as follows: "They, th a mfore, who rule should rule with even- 
handed justice, not as masters, but rather as fathers, for the rule of 
God over man is most just, and is tempered always with a father's 
kindness. Government should ^smmmmms be administered for the well- 
being of the citizens, because they who govern others possess author- 
ity solely for the welfare of the State. Furthermore, the civil power 
must not be subservient to the advantage of any one individual, or of 
some few persons, inasmuch as it was established for the common good 
of all" (Encyclical "On the Christian Constitution of States," The 
Pope and the People, p. 47). 1 

The common good of all, which is here mentioned as the purpose 
of the State, means first of all the general opportunity open to all 
citizens for the satisfaction of their economic needs, their intellectual 
interests, and their supernatural life. The State must safeguard this op- 
portunity for all principally in a negative way; i.e., by preventing or 
forbidding whatever may diminish this opportunity for all. But it also 
has a positive duty of fostering the common good. Whenever condi- 
tions of themselves are such that citizens are without any fault of 
their own deprived of this opportunity, then the State must also pro- 
vide positively whatever is required to furnish this opportunity for 
all its citizens. It is in this sense that St. Thomas gave his succinct 
statement of the duty of the State or of the ruler: "If there is any- 
thing inordinate in the conditions of this life, it must be corrected; 
if anything is wanting it must be supplied; if anything could be done 

iThe Catholic Truth Society, London, 1932. For all encyclical quotations from 
The Pope and the People, the reference will henceforth be griven as P. P. 
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better, the ruler must strive to bring it about" (De Reg. Pr. I. c. xv). 

Since the mystical body of Christ is the supernatural society in- 
stituted by Christ among men for their greater good, and since it was 
so constituted by Christ as to be best adapted to human nature, it 
may well serve as the model of social life and social relations for man- 
kind. If we take the relations of members to body as exemplified in 
the mystical body as a model for the proper relation between citizens 
and State, several characteristics follow in regard to the proper nature 
of the State. 

First of all, as the good of the mystical body is with the grace of 
God attained through the mutual cooperation of the members and es- 
pecially of members and Head, so the purposes of civil society should 
be attained by the willing cooperation of the citizens among them- 
selves and in relation to the head of the State, the government or civil 
authority. There must likewise be among the citizens a recognition 
of the fact that they have a joint interest in upholding the common 
good and contributing to it each according to his ability and oppor- 
tunity. Each citizen in the State, like each member of the mystical 
body, must as far as possible put forth his best efforts to improve him- 
self physically, morally, intellectually and spiritually ; and at the same 
time each one must do his full share in contributing to the general 
good of the entire fellowship, whether it be the supernatural fellow- 
ship of the mystical body, or the natural one of the civil society or the 
body politic. Each member of the State therefore carries the pri- 
mary responsibility for his own life and fortune within the state, and 
he is at the same time a member having some share of personal re- 
sponsibility for the common good. 

Again the mystical body attains its purpose through the free 
or voluntary cooperation of the members with their Head and with 
the inspirations of the Holy Spirit. In the mystical body it" is espe- 
cially true that no supernatural ends can be attained by external force. 
That is why the Canon Law of the Church lays down the rule so em- 
phatically that no one may be forced to embrace the faith. Iji a simi- 
lar way the State functions properly only when the general life of the 
citizens is voluntarily or freely directed by them towards the main- 
tenance of the proper order and peace. From this angle, it should 
be one of the first duties of the government to aim at eliciting the 
moral cooperation and support of its citizens through their own free 
choice. There are special conditions, as we shall see later, when a 
State may have to use external force or compulsion with its citizens, 
but these conditions must be the exception rather than the rule. As 
soon as a State feels it necessary to make this exception into a general 
rule and to function primarily and ordinarily by the use of force, it 
has ceased to be a society functioning for the better development of 
human persons, and still more so for the better development of mem- 
bers of the mystical body of Christ. 

2. FAMILY AND INDIVIDUAL. On account of the many 
wrong notions being spread about the function and purpose of the State 
in modern times, it is essential to keep ever in mind that the family 
and the individual do not exist for the sake of the State, but that the 
State rather exists for their sake. This ba,«iV principle was expressed 
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by Pope Leo XIII in a sentence that we might well consider as a sum- 
mary of the preceding section: "Public authority exists for the welfare 
of those whom it governs; and although its proximate end is to lead 
men to the prosperity found in this life, yet, in so doing, it ought not 
to diminish, but rather increase, man's capability of attaining to the 
supreme good in which his everlasting happiness consists : which never 
can be attained if religion be disregarded" (Encyclical Libertas 
Praestantissimum "On Human Liberty," P.P., pp. 83-84). 

In regard to the family, then, the purpose of the State can be ex- 
pressed as that of safeguarding the well-being and the welfare of the 
family. In Chapter VIII a section was devoted to the family as the 
basic social unit. "The family may be regarded," Pope Leo XIII 
phrased it, "as the cradle of civil society, and it is in great measure 
within the circle of family life that the destiny of the State is foster- 
ed" (Encyclical Sapientiae Christianae "On the Chief Duties of Chris- 
tians as Citizens," P.P., p. 131). It can therefore hardly be denied 
that a healthy condition of family life must be one of the chief con- 
cerns of a State. The State must do whatever is necessary for pre- 
serving the family. It must safeguard the family from the attack of 
conditions that tend towards its ever greater break-up or destruction, 
and where necessary must come to its aid by providing conditions 
and opportunities that enable the family to maintain itself in a healthy 
and honorable economic and cultural status. To a great extent it was 
because of the high importance of the family for social well-being that 
Leo XIII spoke up so strongly for a living family wage for all work- 
ingmen, and for such an adequate wage as would allow the workers 
to make provision of their own against the future and to attain owner- 
ship of their own homes. 

Above all should the privacy of family life and of the home circle 
be left intact by the State. The latter must give a leading example 
of complete respect for the sanctity of the home. Whatever ordinary 
troubles may arise within the home should be settled by the proper au- 
thority within the family itself. It is only when conditions arise which 
parents are unable or unwilling to cope with and which become a real 
menace to the welfare of the members themselves or of other citizens 
of the State, that the latter may and should step in. In opposing the 
false stand of some advocates of socialism, who claimed the State 
should take over the ordinary duties of the family, Leo XIII pro- 
claimed this principle: "The idea, then, that the civil government 
should, at its own discretion, penetrate and pervade the family and 
the household, is a great and pernicious mistake. True, if a family 
finds itself in great difficulty, utterly friendless, and without prospect 
of help, it is right that extreme necessity be met by public aid; for 
each family is a part of the commonwealth. In like manner, if with- 
in the walls of the household there occur grave disturbance of mutual 
rights, the public power must interfere to force each party to give the 
other what is due; for this is not to rob citizens of their rights, 
but justly and properly to safeguard and strengthen them. But the 
rulers of the State must go no further: nature bids them stop here. 
Paternal authority can neither be abolished by the State nor absorbed; 
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for it has the same source as human life itself" (Encyclical Rerum 
Novarum, F.G.E., pp. 7-8). 

Whenever the State undertakes to do what individuals or groups 
can properly do for themselves, the State is transgressing its domain 
and trampling on the rights of individuals. This was mentioned very 
emphatically by Pius XI as a basic principle of social philosophy: 
"Just as it is wrong to withdraw from the individual and commit to 
the community at large what private enterprise and industry can ac- 
complish, so too it is an injustice, a grave evil and a disturbance of 
right order for a larger and higher organization to arrogate to it- 
self functions which can be performed efficiently by smaller and 
lower bodies. This is a fundamental principle of social philosophy, 
unshaken and unchangeable, and it retains its full truth today. Of its 
very nature the true aim of all social activity should be to help indi- 
vidual members of the social body, but never to destroy or absorb 
them" (Quadragesimo Anno, F.G.E., p. 144). 

In regard to the individual citizens of the State, then, it is the 
function of the State to allow them all the maximum opportunity for 
freedom and self-determination. To do anything but that is to disre- 
gard the dignity of human personality, whereas the function of the 
State is precisely that of enabling all to attain their highest develop- 
ment as human persons. In this matter, as in all other ordinary things, 
the State must treat its citizens alike. Fundamentally, as human per- 
sons, they are all on an equal footing, and any arbitrary distinction 
or exception on the part of the State would be a patent injustice to 
some. That is why the principle of maximum liberty is sometimes 
stated as being that degree of freedom for any citizen which is in 
harmony with an equal freedom on the part of all others. Under 
modern individualism the principle of freedom was stretched to mean 
a complete non-interference of the government with the actions of its 
citizens, in particular with their business activities. This was extolled 
as the principle of free bargaining for all, or free competition. But 
experience has shown that such unlimited economic freedom permits 
the favored few to acquire a monopoly on economic goods and econom- 
ic opportunity, so that the majority of their fellow citizens are quite 
dependent on the good will of these few for work. In reality this 
type of unlimited freedom resulted in a disregard of the fundamental 
rights of a large number of wage earners, principally the right to 
select the work that is to give them a livelihood and to have an active 
voice in determining the conditions under which this work is to be 
performed. 

Because of the consequences of this free competition, which 
as Pius XI said is "within certain limits just and productive of good 
result," it is necessary to abolish such competition as "the ruling 
principle of the economic world. This has been abundantly proved 
by the consequences that have followed from the free rein given to 
these dangerous individualistic ideals. It is therefore very necessary 
that economic affairs be once more subjected to and governed by a 
true and effective guiding principle" (Quadragesimo Anno, F.G.E., 
p. 147). But this can be accomplished only with the aid of the State, 
as Pius XI also indicates. That was in fact one of his recommenda- 
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tions : "* ree competition and still more economic domination must be 
kept within just and definite limits, and must be brought under the 
effective control of the public authority, in matters appertaining to 
this latter's competence" (Ibid., p. 152). 

Here we have another principle that has wider application in the 
State, namely, the restriction of personal freedom when and insofar 
as the use of this freedom does harm to others. It is always the com- 
mon good that must be the guiding principle of the State. The State 
does not ordinarily interfere with the liberty of an individual for that 
individual's own good, since under ordinary circumstances the maxi- 
mum amount of freedom is the greater good for the human person. 
Even God does not restrict man's ability to use his own free will. 
When the State steps in, it must be for the sake of the common good, 
that is, for the sake of others who are suffering harm from the indi- 
vidual's abuse of his freedom. When a man sins by drunkenness in 
his home and causes no havoc, the State does not interfere. When the 
drunkard becomes a public nuisance on the street, or does injury to 
the members of his family at home, then the State must step in to pro- 
tect the innocent. The principle finds application in all the ordinary 
prosecution of crime by the State. 

A further application of this principle relates to different kinds 
of civic freedom, such as freedom of speech, or freedom of the press, 
or of assembly. The common good certainly demands that the State 
allow a maximum use of these freedoms to all its citizens. But when 
this freedom of speech or press is used to poison minds with dangerous 
or harmful falsehoods or is used to incite people to a disturbance or 
destruction of the common good itself, it is another matter. As soon 
as the common good of the people is really endangered by such an 
abuse, the State has the power to step in and put a stop to the abuse. 
Such was the principle enunciated by Leo XIII: "We must now con- 
sider briefly liberty of speech and liberty of the press. It is hardly 
necessary to say that there can be no such right as this, if it be not 
used in moderation, and if it pass beyond the bounds and end of all 
crue liberty. For right is a moral power which — as We have before 
said and must again and again repeat — it is absurd to suppose that 
nature has accorded indifferently to truth and falsehood, to justice 
and injustice. Men have a right freely and prudently to propagate 
throughout the state what things soever are true and honorable, so 
that as many as possible may possess them; but lying opinions, than 
which no mental plague is greater, and vices which corrupt the heart 
and moral life, should be diligently repressed by public authority, 
lest they insidiously work the ruin of the state" (Encyclical "On Hu- 
man Liberty," P.P., p. 84). 

Of course, it must be evident that the abuse of such freedom is 
actually very harmful to or even threatening the State itself. No 
mere opinion is a sufficient basis for state action in such matters. For, 
civic freedom is so great a good, and it is so dangerous for the State 
to interfere with it in any way, that some abuses of it should even be 
tolerated rather than risk the great evil of its undue restriction. 
Abuses, in fact, that do not endanger the commonweal, must be toler- 
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ated by the state for the greater good of safeguarding human liberty 
to a maximum degree. 

3. GOVERNMENT AND LAW. We have seen that the State 
owes its being to the very nature of man as he was created by God. 
Reason and experience show us to what extent man needs the coopera- 
tion of his fellowmen for his development as a human being, and to 
what extent such cooperation can be had abundantly only under proper 
conditions of peace and order and equal opportunity for all. Since 
the organization into civil society has the specific purpose of provid- 
ing or safeguarding these conditions of decent human life, the State 
is rightly called a natural society, that is, a society demanded by the 
nature of things as created by God. Thence we also derive the fact 
that the ultimate purpose of the State can only be in full harmony 
with the very purposes of God's creation. It is for this reason that 
men say rightly the State, or government, or civil authority comes 
from God, or was created by God. This is quite true, then, in the 
sense that God created things in such a way that only by proper or- 
ganization of men into civil society, and by the proper functioning of 
the State or of the government, can men fully attain the purpose for 
which they were created by God. When something is demanded by 
the very nature of things, we say it is demanded by the natural law; 
and the natural law then means the divine law, or the will of God, as 
shown from the way in which God created things. 

From this it follows that a first duty of the State itself is always 
to show full respect for natural law, for the demands of human nature 
as written by God into the very being of man. If any government ig- 
nores or consciously violates the natural law, it is really destroying 
the very foundation on which it rests, it is in reality thereby ceasing to 
justify its own existence. Not only must the State respect the de- 
mands of natural law, but it must also promote them. That is, it must 
place conditions and regulations, or civil laws, by which men can 
more readily develop their character and abilities in the way desired 
by the Creator. Whatever regulations the state makes must help the 
citizens to be better men in the only way in which they can be better 
men, i.e., self-determining human persons. Promotion of natural law 
then means promoting man's freedom of self-determination, promoting 
adequate opportunities for all men to develop their higher selves, safe- 
guarding the basic equality of all men as human persons — in short 
promoting all that is in any way to be included under the term of 
the common good of all. All the state laws and regulations, everything 
tried or done by civil authority, must therefore be judged by the fol- 
lowing norms: (1) Does the enactment harmonize with the natural 
law? and (2) Does it help to fulfil the natural purpose of the state, 
or, in other words, does it truly promote the common good? 

The whole point is sq well summarized by Pope Leo XIII that we 
an do no better than quote his own words at length: "By the State 
We here understand, not the particular form of government which pre- 
vails in this or that nation, but the State as rightly understood, that is 
to say, any government conformable in its institutions to right reason 
and natural law, and to those dictates of the Divine wisdom which We 
have expounded in the Encyclical 'On the Christian Constitution of 
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the State.' The first duty, therefore, of the rulers of the State 
should be to make sure that the laws and institutions, the general char- 
acter and administration of the commonwealth, shall be such as to pro- 
duce of themselves public well-being and private prosperity. This is 
the proper office of wise statesmanship and the work of the heads of 
the State. Now a State chiefly prospers and flourishes by morality, 
well-regulated family life, by respect for religion and justice, by the 
moderation and equal distribution of public burdens, by the progress 
of the arts and of trade, by the abundant yield of the land — by every- 
thing which makes the citizens better and happier. Here, then, it is 
in the power of a ruler to benefit every order of the State, and amongst 
the rest to promote in the highest degree the interests of the poor; and 
this by virtue of his office, and without being exposed to any suspicion 
of undue interference — for it is the province of the commonwealth to 
consult for the common good. And the more that is done for the 
working population by the general laws of the country, the less need 
will there be to seek for particular means to relieve them" (Rerum 
Novarum, F.G.E., p. 18). 

The laws of a State must treat all citizens as equal in their basic 
rights, and they must everywhere conform with the norm of justice. 
"To the State," says Leo, "the interests of all are equal whether high 
or low. The poor are members of the national community equally 
with the rich; they are real component parts, living parts, which 
make up, through the family, the living body; and it need hardly be 
said that they are by far the majority. It would be irrational to neg- 
lect one portion of the citizens and to favor another." (Ibid.) The 
purpose of the laws of the State is the safeguarding of equal justice 
for all its citizens. In particular, this gets to be a matter of distribu- 
tive justice, since the natural conditions and abilities of men differ 
greatly. 

It would be a violation of this distributive justice if state laws de- 
manded that all citizens should be given a mathematically equal share 
in all the material and spiritral goods of the commonwealth, regard- 
less of personal merits and needs. But it is just as great a violation 
of justice for the* state to take no hand in these matters, if some of the 
citizens through no fault of their own have not the adequate oppor- 
tunity to develop themselves both materially and spiritually in a 
manner befitting the true dignity of the human person. Because in 
our present state of civilization, which has resulted from a pagan in- 
dividualism, the conditions are precisely such that the majority of 
men are economically helpless, it becomes the solemn duty of the State 
to promote better conditions of life for all its citizens by the passing 
of wise laws. In this matter neither the desires of the more fortu- 
nately situated citizens nor the mere clamor of any mobs may be taken 
as decisive; there is only one norm that must be made to count, it is 
that of truth and justice: "In political affairs, and in all matters 
civil, the laws aim at securing the common good, and are not framed 
according to the delusive caprices and opinions of the mass of the 
people, but by truth and by justice" (Leo XIII, encyclical "On the 
Christian Constitution of States," P.P., p. 53). 
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Another question needs to be dealt with briefly — the relation of 
civil laws to morality. That laws may not enjoin what is immoral, 
need hardly be mentioned. On the other hand, all civil laws should 
tend to recognize and to promote the demands of morality as well as 
of religion. At the very least this means that the laws must promote 
conditions favorable to the flourishing of morality and religion. Not 
to do so is to fail in the ultimate purpose of the state. "Upon the 
lapsing of * Christian institutions and morality/' said Leo XIII, "the 
main foundation of human society must necessarily be uprooted. Force 
alone will remain to preserve public tranquillity and order; force, 
however, is very feeble when the bulwark of religion has been re- 
moved; and being more apt to beget slavery than obedience, it bears 
within itself the germs of ever-increasing troubles" (Encyclical "On 
the Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens," P.P., p. 109). 

Should, then, the State use its authority and its power to enforce 
upon its citizens the observance of every demand of the moral law? 
In other words, should the State attempt to enforce morality upon all 
its citizens to the fullest extent possible? Some states of today are at- 
tempting to do so, and in the United States an experiment in that di- 
rection was tried with the Prohibition Law of the twenties, at least 
insofar as the law enforcers entered the domain of the private home 
and dealt with cases of private violation. Strictly, there is a con- 
tradiction in the very idea of using external compulsion to force peo- 
ple to moral action. Moral action is really such only when it is free. 
Strict enforcement of morality is contrary to this freedom without 
which no human action has true moral value. Here, again, the general 
purpose of the State must guide our decision. Accordingly, the State 
must step in only to safeguard public conditions, or the common good, 
against their disturbance by moral transgressions. Ordinarily it 
should close an eye, except when individual immorality becomes' in any 
way a public nuisance or a public menace. It may be well to end by 
quoting Pope Leo XIII on this important point, who is here speaking 
on the position taken by the Church in the matter. 

"For this reason, while not conceding any right to anything save 
what is true and honest, she (the Church) does not forbid public au- 
thority to tolerate what is at variance with truth and justice, for the 
sake of avoiding some greater evil, or of obtaining or preserving some 
greater good. God Himself, in His providence, though a Initely 
good and powerful, permits evil to exist in the world, partly that 
greater good may not be impeded, and partly that great evil may not 
ensue. In the government of States it is not forbidden to imitate the 
Ruler of the world; and, as the authority of man is powerless to pre- 
vent every evil, it has (as St. Augustine says) 'to overlook and leave un- 
punished many things which are punished, and rightly, by Divine 
Providence.' But if, in such circumstances, for the sake of the com- 
mon good (and this is the only legitimate reason), human law may or 
even should tolerate evil, it may not and should not approve or desire 
evil for its own sake; for evil of itself, being a privation of good, is 
opposed to the common welfare which every legislator is bound to 
desire and defend to the best of his ability. In this, human law must 
endeavor to imitate God, who, as St. Thomas teaches, in allowing evil 
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to exist in the world, 'neither wills evil to be done, nor wijls it not to 
be done, but wills only to permit it to be done; and this is good' " (En- 
cyclical "On Human Liberty," P.P., p. 89). But why should the per- 
mitting of evil be considered a good? Insofar as only thus can the 
good of human freedom be safeguarded in our world. 

4. DUTIES OF CITIZENS. In regard to civil laws, it has 
been a prevalent attitude of our individualistic age, that each man can 
decide for himself to what extent he wishes to obey the law or not, if 
only he can succeed in evading the law-enforcers. The do-as-you-like 
attitude is probably one of the causes of the extreme lawlessness in 
which our country far surpasses its fellow members in the family of 
nations. The relation of the citizen to the laws of the State has been 
looked upon very often as a sort of gamble, merely a matter of taking 
a chance or not, the chance of getting by with a violation or else get- 
ting caught and taking one's medicine "like a sport." Yet this is 
exactly the attitude of the high-powered gangster and racketeer 
of our day, in fact, of every professional criminal or "crook." Nor 
have only the most disreputable citizens of the country given an exam- 
ple to their fellows in this kind of law-defiance or law evasion. It is 
well known that the duty of paying taxes to the government rests very 
lightly on the consciences of many citizens, not least so of some of the 
most wealthy who would be in the best position to contribute to the 
support of the government. 

The Christian cannot but condemn such an attitude towards the 
laws of the State. Since the State is a demand of human nature as 
created by God, it is also a demand of the natural law that all the 
citizens obey and support the State and the common good. "The 
obedience of citizens," wrote Leo XIII, "is rendered with a feeling 
of honour and dignity, since obedience is not the servitude of man to 
man, but submission to the will of God, exercising His sovereignty 
through the medium of men. Now, this being recognized as unde- 
niable, it is felt that the high office of rulers should be held in respect; 
that public authority should be constantly and faithfully obeyed; that 
no act of sedition should be committed ; and that the civic order of the 
commonwealth should be maintained as sacred" (Encyclical "On the 
Christian Constitution of States," P.P., p. 54). 

On the other hand when the State attempts to command what is 
contrary to the law of God, or contrary to reason, citizens may even 
be obliged to refuse obedience. Only thus can the rightful liberty of 
individuals and families be preserved in the very name of God. 
"Where the power to command is wanting, or where a law is enacted 
contrary to reason, or to the eternal law, or to some ordinance of God. 
obedience is unlawful, lest, while obeying man, we become disobedient 
to God. Thus, an effectual barrier being opposed to tyranny, the au- 
thority in the State will not have all its own way, but the interests 
and rights of all will be safeguarded — the rights of individuals, of 
domestic society, and of all the members of the commonwealth; all 
being free to live according to law and right reason ; and in this, as We 
have shown, true liberty really consists" (Leo XIII, "On Human Lib- 
erty," P.P., p. 78). 
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But the duties of citizens towards the State are by no means con- 
fined to the rendering of obedience to all just laws. If that were all, 
the citizens might still remain quite passive members of the State, 
instead of being active supporters of the common good. Here, again, 
the divine model of the mystical body of Christ can show us the way. 
In the mystical body each confirmed member of Christ is also an 
apostle, who has responsibility not only for his own spiritual soul but 
also for the general good of the mystical body. It is his duty to enter 
into organized Catholic Action and besides that to promote the cause 
of Christ on earth in whatever way his personal abilities and circum- 
stances allow. Each member must contribute his utmost share to the 
good of the entire mystical body. In the same way each citizen, as a 
member of the body politic or the State, must do his share in con- 
tributing to the common good of the State, through which alone he can 
attain fully the purpose of his existence here on earth. Each citizen 
must take part in the public life of the state as far as his circum- 
stances allow or demand. He must contribute his share to the support 
of the state by taxes ; he must help to direct its affairs rightly by mak- 
ing proper use of his voting power; he must help to uphold law and 
order not only by his own example, but also by word of mouth and by 
the use of moral persuasion. 

Every citizen is in a sense a guardian of the common good, of the 
public morality, of the proper functioning of the state. The effect of 
individualism, according to which each man is concerned only for 
himself, has shown itself in the public life of our country in a most 
eloquent but terrible manner. Crime statistics tell us on what a low 
level our public morality is in comparison with many other countries. 
And one of the worst features of our situation is the degree to which 
criminals even when captured can evade the law entirely or else es- 
cape paying the full penalty imposed by the law. In all these matters 
the individual citizen cannot shake off his share of responsibility. To 
be silent under such circumstances is to consent to them. When there 
are public violations of human liberty, or when there is. public neglect 
of law enforcement, it becomes the duty of every citizen to raise his 
voice in protest, and to join in concerted action with others in order 
to make his protest effective. Here again we meet with the general 
truth that the public morality of a commonwealth will not rise far 
above the morality of its individual citizens. When public morality is 
at a low ebb, it is futile for the citizens merely to blame the govern- 
ment; the ultimate blame for any continued government neglect rests 
on the shoulders of the citizens themselves, who can never shake off 
their personal responsibility either for their own conduct or for the 
general conduct of the society of which they are members. 

Responsibility of this kind rests in particular on those citizens who 
are Catholics, since they have also been supernaturally consecrated to 
carry responsibility for spreading the cause and the power of Christ on 
earth. It is to them that Leo XIII spoke the following words: "Nev- 
ertheless, as We have laid down, to take no share in public matters 
would be equally as wrong (We speak in general) as not to have con- 
cern for, or not to bestow labor upon, the common good. And this 
all the more because Catholics are admonished, by the very doctrines 
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which they profess, to be upright and faithful in the discharge of 
duty; while if they hold aloof, men whose principles offer but small 
guarantee for the welfare of the State will the more readily seize the 
reins of government. This would tend also to the injury of the 
Christian religion, forasmuch as those would come into power whc 
are badly disposed towards the Church, and those who are willing to 
befriend her would be deprived of all influence ,, ("On the Christian 
Constitution of States," P.P., p. 66). 

All of the duties of the citizen to the State may be summed up in 
the one phrase, love of country. If this love is rooted, not in selfish- 
ness, but in a Christian love of God and of one's fellowmen, it will not 
be necessary to stress greatly the individual duties the citizen has 
towards the support of the common good. "The natural law," says 
Leo XIII, "enjoins us to love devotedly and to defend the country in 
which we had birth, and in which we were brought up, so that every 
good citizen hesitates not to face death for his native land" ("On the 
Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens/' P.P., pp. 110-111). With 
these words of the great Pope, a further question has been ushered in, 
that of the duties of the citizen in the event of war. This question 
has become one of violent and widespread discussion ever since the great 
World War. It will receive special treatment in a subsequent chapter. 

STUDENT AIDS 

A. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 
I. Purpose of the State: 

1. Show that the abolition of the family would be equiva- 

lent to the breaking up of civilized life. 

2. Explain how the State corresponds to *nd fulfills a 

fundamental need of human nature. 

3. What is the precise function of the State? 

4. Give the substance of Pope Leo XIH's statement of the 

purpose of the State. 

5. State the scope of "the common good of all." 

6. How must the State contribute to the common good of 

all, negatively? positively? 

7. Why will the mystical body be the best model of social 

life? Show in what way natural society should fol- 
low the life of the supernatural society, the Church? 

8. Defend this statement: "The State functions properly 

only when the general life of the citizens is volunta- 
rily or freely directed by them towards the mainte- 
nance of the proper order and peace." 
II. Family and Individual: 

1. Explain: "The family and the individual do not exist 

for the sake of the State, but the State rather exists 
for their sake." 

2. What should be the attitude of the State toward the 

sanctity of the home? 

3. Tell what were the teachings of Pope Leo XIII regard- 

ing the claim of some that the State should take over 
the ordinary duties of the family. 
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4 How has modern individualism misapplied the principle 
of maximum liberty? Show how it was destructive of 
itself. 

5. Whose business is it to limit and control free competi- 

tion? Why? 

6. State the teachings of Leo XIII on liberty of speech 

and liberty of the press. 

7. Why is it sometimes better for the State to tolerate 

abuses, if they do not endanger the commonweal? 



1 . With what must the ultimate purpose of the State be in 

harmony ? 

2. How is it true that the State comes from God? 

3. What is the natural law? What obligation has the 

State in regard to the natural law? 

4. By what norms can State laws and regulations rightly 
be judged? 

5. According to Pope Leo XIII, by what does a State 

chiefly prosper and flourish? 

6. What is the obligation of the State with regard to the 

maintenance of social justice? By what must the 
State be guided in its legislation toward this end? 

7. What should be the relation of civil laws to morality ? 

8. Tell what was the teaching of Leo XIII on the matter 

of toleration of such evils by the State "for the sake 
of avoiding some greater evil or of obtaining or pre- 
serving some greater good." 



1. What is the popular attitude toward man's obligation of 

keeping the civil law ? Its result ? 

2. What is the basis of an honorable obedience such as be- 

comes the dignity of the human person? 

3. Under what conditions may citizens be obliged to re 

fuse obedience to the law of the State? 

4. Tell what positive responsibilities the citizen has 

toward the State. Is it the same for all? 

5. Can the individual citizen account himself free of re- 

sponsibility for the lawlessness prevalent today? 
Who is responsible? 

6. Why have Catholics a particular responsibility for the 

common good? 

7. What is the teaching of Leo XIII regarding patriotism? 
B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 

1. Illustrate the implication in this statement by St. 
Thomas on the duty of the state or of the ruler: "If 
there is anything inordinate in the conditions of this 
life, it must be corrected; if anything is wanting, it 
must be supplied; if anything could be done better, 
the ruler must strive to bring it about " 



III. Government and Law: 



IV. Duties of Citizens: 
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2. Amplify: "Each member of the state therefore carries 
the primary responsibility for his own life within 
the state and is at the same time a member having 
some share of personal responsibility for th* common 
good." 

8. Cite illustrations from history of the truth of this state- 
ment by Pope Leo XIII: "The family may be regard- 
ed as the cradle of civil society, and it is in great 
measure within the circle of family life that the des- 
tiny of the state is fostered." 

4. Pope Pius XI teaches as a fundamental principle of 

social philosophy: "It is an injustice, a grave evil, 
and a disturbance of right order for a larger and 
higher organization to arrogate to itself functions 
which can be performed efficiently by smaller and 
lower bodies." Explain all that is implied and in- 
volved in this statement. 

5. "The more that is done for the working population by 

the general laws of the country, the less need will 
there be to seek for particular means to relieve them" 
(Leo XIII). What advantages will accrue to state 
and to families from such a procedure? 

6. Answer the statement: "We can do anything the state 

laws permit. If it were evil the laws would not al- 
low it." 

7. Examine the collects in the missal for the emperor and 

for the king; note the graces which holy Church asks 
for the chief civil ruler of a country. 

8. Having in mind the special responsibilities of Catholics 

for the common good of all, consider the social sig- 
nificance of this truth: "A Christian has only to be 
in order to change the world, for in that act of being 
there is contained all the mystery of supernatural life. 
It is the function of the Church to produce not mere- 
ly good men, but spiritual men — that is to say, super- 
men ... It (the Church) is the external organ 
through which the Spirit enters the social process and 
builds up a new humanity." (C. Dawson, Christianity 
and the New Age.) 

9. Prepare to give a talk to the class on "'The Responsi- 

bility of the Catholic Citizen." Base your talk on the 
truth set forth by Christopher Dawson in the fol- 
lowing passage from his Religion and the Modern 
State (p. 150): "While the Church is the bearer of 
life to humanity it depends on the individual mem- 
bers of the Church whether they will be merely the 
passive recipients of this gift or whether they will be 
the agents of its diffusion in the world. All the 
tragedies of Christendom arose from the failure of 
individual Christians to rise to their opportunities and 
to permeate their life and their social and intellectual 
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culture by their faith. Wherever Christians cease to 
be active, when they rest in a passive acquiescence 
in what they have received, Christianity tends to lose 
contact with contemporary culture and the world 
drifts away from the Church/' 
(For Recommended Readings, cf. under next chapter.) 



CHAPTER XI. THE STATE (Continued) 

1. THE STATE AND EDUCATION: 

Three institutions concerned with education. 

Relation of State to family and Church regarding education. 

Supreme right of the Church in this matter. 

Double title of the Church to prime right in education. 

Basis of State's responsibility in education. 

Duty of the State in matter of education, in general. 

Specific duties of the State in education. 

Present tendency toward State monopoly of education 

Justice in apportionment of school taxes. 

2. STATE AND CHURCH: 

Denial by individualism of relation between Church and 
State. 

Obligation of worship binding society as well as the in- 
dividual. 

Catholic teaching as to scope of Church and of State. 
No conflict between rights of Church and of State. 
Source of actual clashes: disregard by one of rights of 
other. 

Pagan ignorance of nature of Church and disregard of its 
rights. 

Obligation "to obey God rather than men." 
Conditions governing true harmony between Church and 
State. 

Justice toward all denominations existing in the State. 
Duty of civil authority toward the Church. 

3. FORMS OF GOVERNMENT: 

Contemporary changes in forms of government. 

Dominance of democracies in nineteenth century. 

Fundamental differences between nineteenth century and 
totalitarian state. 

Denial by totalitarian state of fundamental rights of men. 

Claim of totalitarian state to absolute power. 

Indifference of the Church toward outward form of govern- 
ment. 

Opposition of the Church to claim of absolute power of State. 
Immorality of totalitarian state. 

Responsibilities of individuals and of society transcending 
those of State. 
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Fallacy in idea of absolute power of the people. 
Real meaning of government by consent of the people. 
Inalienable responsibilities of human persons. 



1. THE STATE AND EDUCATION. In treating of the fam- 
ily and its relation to the education of children, in Chapter VIII, the 
words of Pope Pius XI were quoted to the effect that there are three 
institutions or agencies having something to say in the matter of edu- 
cation: the family, the State, and the Church. Each of these societies 
has been expressly instituted by God for furthering the purposes of 
His creation and of the redemption of man. AH of them are universal 
and necessary for man; that is, they should according to the designs 
of God exist and function wherever man exists and they are indis- 
pensable to man for the attainment of his proper goal. The first two 
are called natural societies because they are a direct demand of nat- 
ural human reason as created by God, and they are therefore instituted 
by God indirectly or mediately — through His creation of the natural 
world including man. The third society is supernatural. It comes 
from God as directly as does His revelation of supernatural truths, 
and was instituted iu^mediately by God in the person of Jesus Christ. 

Any treatment of the relation of the State to education will have 
to take some account also of the relation of the State to both family 
and Church. The Christian position on this entire question was men- 
tioned succinctly by Pius XI as follows: "In the first place it pertains 
to the State, in view of the common good, to promote in various ways 
the education and instruction of youth. It should begin by encourag- 
ing and assisting, of its own accord, the initiative and activity of the 
Church and the family, whose successes in this field have been clearly 
demonstrated by history and experience. It should moreover supple- 
ment their work whenever this falls short of what is necessary, even 
by means of its own schools and institutions. For the State more 
than any other society is provided with the means put at its disposal 
for the needs of all, and it is only right that it use these means to the 
advantage of those who have contributed them" (Encyclical "On the 
Christian Education of Youth," F.G.E., p. 50). 

In the following section of this chapter we shall take up the topic 
of the relations between Church and State, so that it will not be neces- 
sary here to do more than touch upon the question of the Church's 
right in the matter of education. Insofar as the Church continues the 
mission of Christ here on earth, which mission is the glorification of 
God through the salvation of souls, there can be no doubt that the 
Church has a supreme right in the matter of educating her children. 
She cannot perform her mission at all without that right. And her 
right is supreme because of her direct commission from Christ and 
because of the supreme importance of the salvation of souls over all 
earthly and human interests. For this reason Pius XI could state so 
emphatically: "And first of all education belongs preeminently to the 
Church, by reason of a double title in the supernatural order, con- 
ferred exclusively upon her by God Himself ; absolutely superior there- 
fore to any other title in the natural order." (op. ext., p. 40). 
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The double title of the Church here mentioned is explained at 
once: "The first title is founded upon the express mission and supreme 
authority to teach given her by her Divine Founder: 'All power is 
given to me in heaven and in earth. Going therefore, teach ye all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you, and behold I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world/ .... The second title is the 
supernatural motherhood, in virtue of which the Church, spotless 
spouse of Christ, generates, nurtures and educates souls in the divine 
life of grace, with her Sacraments and her doctrine. With good rea- 
son then does St. Augustine maintain: 'He has not God for Father who 
refuses to have the Church as mother.' " (op. cit., pp. 40-41). 

In the domain of nature parents have the basic and primary right 
to the education of their children, which is both a right and a moral 
duty that they can not shake off by reason of the essential natural 
bond between parents and their children. Yet, as we have seen, the 
State too has its duty and its function to perform in education. "From 
such priority of rights on the part of the Church and of the family in 
the field of education, most important advantages, as we have seen, 
accrue to the whole of society. Moreover in accordance with the 
divinely established order of things, no damage can follow from it 
to the true and just rights of the State in regard to the education of 
its citizens. These rights have been conferred upon civil society by 
the Author of nature Himself, not by title of fatherhood, as in the 
case of the Church and of the family, but in virtue of the authority 
which it possesses to promote the common temporal welfare, which 
is precisely the purpose of its existence. Consequently education 
cannot pertain to civil society in the same way in which it pertains 
to the Church and to the family, but in a different way correspond- 
ing to its own particular end and object" (Pius XI, op. cit., p. 49). 

The general duty of the State in regard to education must be 
determined first of all by the principle mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, that the State should not undertake to do what individual 
and smaller groups are able to take care of — which Pius XI called 
the primary principle of all sociaj philosophy. As the society for 
promoting the common good, which is the good of all its citizens, the 
State has as its first duty to safeguard all individuals and groups in 
their basic natural rights. "Now this end and object, the common 
welfare in the temporal order, consists in that peace and security in 
which families and individual citizens have the free exercise of their 
rights, and at the same time enjoy the greatest spiritual and temporal 
prosperity possible in this life, by the mutual union and coordination 
of the work of all. The function therefore of the civil authority re- 
siding in the State is twofold, to protect and to foster, but by no 
means to absorb the family and the individual, or to substitute itself 
for them. Accordingly in the matter of education, it is the right, 
or to speak more correctly, it is the duty of the State to protect in 
its legislation, the prior rights, already described, of the family as 
regards the Christian education of its offspring, and consequently 
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also to respect the supernatural rights of the Church in this same 
realm of Christian education" (Pius XI, loc. cit.). 

First of all, then, the State has the duty of defending the rights 
of parents and families and the Church in the education of children. 
Insofar as these groups are not able by themselves to do all that is 
necessary for this, the next duty of the State is not to step in and try 
to take their place, but to help to institute such conditions and facili- 
ties as will enable them to perform their duty better. Moreover, as 
the public guardian of the common good, the State has also the right 
and duty to set down certain requirements in regard to education. 
This normal duty of the State is in the first place a negative one; that 
is, the duty of preventing the teaching of anything that is against 
the natural law and therefore against the common good. But the 
duty is also a positive one under certain circumstances. Whenever 
the education given by families and private societies is lacking in 
some essentials that the children should get in order to be good 
citizens the State must see to it that the education given is made ade- 
quate. "It also belongs to the State to protect the rights of the child 
itself when the parents are found wanting either physically or morally 
in this respect, whether by default, incapacity, br misconduct, since, 
as has been shown, their right to educate is not an absolute and 
despotic one, but dependent on the natural and divine law, and there- 
fore subject alike to the authority and jurisdiction of the Church, 
and to the vigilance and administrative care of the State in view of 
the common good" (Pius XI, loc. cit.). 

In our day there is little danger that the State will not step in 
where it should in the question of education, but rather there is danger 
that the State will try to monopolize education and thus violate the 
rights of the parents and of the Church. Or else it may 'institute 
such facilities of education for all as impose a heavy and unjust burden 
on those who want to safeguard the Christian education of their 
children. The latter happens when all the school taxes are used for 
a type of education that is in spirit secular and practically unchristian. 
In such a case Catholics, for instance, must support secularized edu- 
cation as fully as all others and at the same time support out of 
their private means such schools of their own as will give their chil- 
dren the Christian education they have a right and a duty to provide 
for them. 

In this regard the duty of the State is that of providing for the 
parents the kind of school that will give to the children the proper 
religious training desired by the parents — subject always to the con- 
ditions of State vigilance mentioned above. In the light of the 
fundamental rights of family and Church and the proper function of 
the State, it is really a duty of justice for the State to use its public 
school taxes according to the wishes of the parents, that is, to use 
it for schools which also provide the proper religious education desired 
by the latter. Here, again, the voice of Christ's Vicar has spoken 
out very definitely: "And let no one say that in a nation where there 
are different religious beliefs, it is impossible to provide for public 
instruction otherwise than by neutral or mixed schools. In such a 
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case it becomes the duty of the State, indeed it is the easier and 
more reasonable method of procedure, to leave free scope to the 
initiative of the Church and family, while giving them such assistance 
as justice demands. That this can be done to the full satisfaction of 
families, and to the advantage of education and of public peace and 
tranquillity, is clear from the actual experience of some countries com- 
prising different religious denominations. There the school legislation 
respects the rights of the family, and Catholics are free to follow 
their own system of teaching in schools that are entirely Catholic. 
Nor is distributive justice lost sight of, as is evidenced by the financial 
aid granted by the State to the several schools demanded by the 
families'' (Pius XI, op. ext., p. 64). In so far as any State does not 
function in this manner it is really not living up to its duty of pro- 
viding an equal opportunity for all children and families to exercise 
their natural rights and to live up to the requirements of their con- 
sciences. 

2. STATE AND CHURCH. For the individualism of our day 
there can be only one answer to the question of any relation between 
the Church and the State: there is no relation between them, and 
there can be none, since religion is completely a private and individual 
affair between man and God. That quite the contrary of this in- 
dividualistic notion is true need not be emphasized for anyone who 
realizes what his status as a member of the mystical body of Christ is. 
One of the evil effects of individualism has been the disappearance of 
all religion from public or social life, on the false view that it is con- 
trary to the nature of religion to have any social aspect or relation. 
Yet society was created by God just as well as were individuals, and 
its relation to God is therefore just as direct as that of individuals. 
The State in particular, as created by God for furthering the* welfare 
of man, cannot rightly deny its duty in this regard. "As a conse- 
quence," wrote Leo XIII, "the State, constituted as it is, is clearly 
bound to act up to the manifold and weighty duties linking it to God, 
by the public profession of religion. Nature and reason, which com- 
mand every individual devoutly to worship God in holiness, because 
we belong to Him and must return to Him since from Him we came, 
bind also the civil community by like law. For men living together 
in society are under the power of God no less than individuals are, 
and society, not less than individuals, owes gratitude to God, who 
gave it being and maintains it, and whose ever-bounteous goodness 
enriches it with countless blessings" ("On the Christian Constitution 
of States," P. P., p. 48). 

Both Church and State were created by God for specific purposes, 
but always for the general attainment of the final purpose of all life 
and creation. Both are societies that have rights and duties and 
authority over men, and the question of their relation to one another 
cannot be escaped or be denied by any thinking Christian. The gen- 
eral scope of the two societies of Church and State is in theory and 
Catholic teaching clearly defined: "The Almighty, therefore, has 
appointed the charge of the human race between two powers, the 
ecclesiastical and the civil, the one being set over divine, and the 
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/ other over human, things. Each in its kind is supreme, each has 
fixed limits within which it is contained, limits which are defined by 
the nature and special object of the province of each, so that there 
is, we may say, an orbit traced out within which the action of each is 
brought into play by its own native right" (Leo XIII, op. cit., P. P., 
p. 51). 

The scope of both Church and State is then lurtner explained 
by Pope Leo. There must be orderly connection between the two 
societies, which might be compared to the relation of soul and body 
in man. In order to determine the relation between them better, 
it is necessary to take into account the nature of each of these powers 
and the relative excellence of their purposes. The State has for its 
immediate and chief end the common well-being of men in regard to 
their life on earth, while the Church regards the supernatural life of 
membership in Christ and ultimately of everlasting life in heaven. 
Hence whatever belongs to the salvation of souls or the worship of 
God comes under the scope and jurisdiction of the Church. And all 
that belongs to civil or political order and administration comes under 
the scope and jurisdiction of the State. "Jesus Christ has Himself 
given command that what is Caesar's is to be rendered to Caesar, and 
that what belongs to God is to be rendered to God" (op. cit., p. 52). 

In theory, then, there can be no conflict between Church and State 
when both remain strictly within their scope and purpose. Yet in 
practice it is otherwise. For it is the same individuals that are mem- 
bers of the State and members of the Church, and the State itself has 
duties towards God and religion. When matters of mixed jurisdic- 
tion arise, Leo XIII therefore reminds us, it is in the highest degree 
consonant with the nature and mind of God, not that one of the 
powers should separate itself from the other, much less should antag- 
onize the other, but that both should strive to preserve the completest 
harmony between themselves (op. cit., p. 62). But such harmony is 
possible at all times only when the State understands and recognizes 
the true nature of the Church as the mystical body of Christ. Where 
this is not the case, and especially where the State is imbued with 
the pagan individualism and naturalism of our time or with the 
totalitarian collectivism of the twentieth century, it is almost inevitable 
that clashes of some kind will arise between the demands of the 
Church and those of the State. Such clashes will not necessarily arise 
in an open and public way although these also occur ; but the conflict 
will exist all the more keenly at times in the individual conscience of 
the Christian citizen. For such cases the pagan adage of "my country 
right or wrong" has been invented; but this is unacceptable to any- 
one who believes in a moral law to which both individuals and 
societies are subject. When the State really tries to enjoin some- 
thing that is contrary to the moral law, the duty of the citizen is 
obvious. It was mentioned in a preceding section on "Government 
and Law." Both the teaching of the Church and of the natural moral 
law admit of no two possibilities or answers in the matter. And the 
declarations of the Popes have been equally emphatic. "For instances 
occur," wrote Leo XIII, "where the State seems to require from 
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men as subjects one thing, and religion, from men as Christians, 
quite another; and this in reality without any other ground, than 
that the rulers of the State either hold the sacred power of the 
Church of no account, or endeavor to subject it to their own will. 
Hence arises a conflict, and an occasion, through such conflict, of 
virtue being put to the proof. The two powers are confronted and 
urge their behests in a contrary sense; to obey both is wholly im- 
possible. 'No man can serve two masters' (Matt. 6:24), for to please 
the one amounts to condemning the other. As to which should be 
preferred no one ought to balance for an instant. It is a high crime 
indeed to withdraw allegiance from God in order to please men; an 
act of consummate wickedness to break the laws of Jesus Christ, in 
order to yield obedience to earthly rulers, or, under pretext of keep- 
ing civil law, to ignore the rights of the Church; 'we ought to obey 
God rather than men' (Acts 5:29)" ("On the Chief Duties of Chris- 
tians as Citizens," P. P., pp. 111-112). 

A relation of true harmony and cooperation between Church and 
State can exist only where the citizens of the State are Catholic and 
therefore also faithful members of the Church. Under such con- 
ditions the Catholic religion would be the official religion recognized 
and acknowledged by all the citizens, both rulers and subjects. Under 
such conditions there would be only an exceptional few, if any, who 
are not Catholics. But in regard to these exceptions, it would still 
be unlawful for the State to impose the Catholic religion upon them, 
since such treatment is contrary to the Canon Law of the Church 
herself. No one may be forced to act contrary to his conscience; and 
the State that violates the basic right of conscience in matters of re- 
ligion is violating also the natural law and undermining its own 
foundations. 

When there are several religious denominations existing in any 
State the question becomes more important. Even if in such a State 
the majority of citizens are Catholic, such a State must still tolerate 
the existence of other religions and even give them their public rec- 
ognition as social bodies within the State. Here, too, the teaching of 
the Popes is unmistakable: "The Church, indeed, deems it unlawful 
to place various forms of divine worship on the same footing as the 
true religion, but does not, on that account, condemn those rulers 
who for the sake of securing some great good, or of hindering some 
great evil, tolerate in practice that these various forms of religion 
have a place in the State. And in fact the Church is wont to take 
earnest heed that no one shall be forced to embrace the Catholic faith 
against his will, for, as St. Augustine wisely reminds us, 'Man cannot 
believe otherwise than of his own free will* " (Leo XIII, "On the 
Christian Constitution of States," P. P., pp. 62-63). 

Where a State is without any definite religious beliefs, it is still 
the duty of civil authority to respect all the rights of the Church. 
The duty of the State has to do primarily with the temporal welfare 
of its citizens, it is true, but always in such a way as not to injure 
their spiritual life. Because of the place of morality and religion 
in human life, it is still the duty of such a State also to foster con- 
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ditions favorable to the flourishing of religion both in individuals and 
in religious bodies. 

3. FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. Our treatment of the State 
would not be complete under present circumstances without some 
discussion on the question of the various forms of government. The 
twentieth century has seen a vast and to a great extent an unexpected 
change in these forms. The nineteenth century was the century of 
the growth and spread of democracies. The issue that then seemed 
to loom large and was uppermost until the great World War was that 
of a democratic government on the one hand or else a monarchical 
government on the other. Wherever a king ruled a country, the 
governmental form was considered by contrast almost undemocratic 
if not entirely so, although most kings of the past half century ruled 
only with the help of a parliament of the chosen representatives 
of the people. It was in terms of this slighter difference of systems 
that the World War was said to have been fought "to make the world 
safe for democracy." 

The aftermath of the World War has seen changes in govern- 
ments that are much more important and far-reaching than the above 
differences, and that enter into the very meaning and purpose of 
all government, even of the purpose of human existence. Both 
monarchical and the democratic forms of government of the immedi- 
ate past recognized the same general philosophy of the State, that the 
State exists for the good of its citizens, and not vice versa. Hence 
they agreed very closely on the matter of the fundamental human 
rights of men and of citizens as well as of groups and societies. The 
newer differences that have arisen since the World War are of a 
much more serious nature. They do not agree at all on the funda- 
mental principles hitherto commonly accepted. The totalitarian forms 
of government, as exemplified for instance in the Russia and in the 
Germany of the thirties, give absolute power to the State. They 
acknowledge no higher authority of any kind superior to the State; 
and they make the existence and the respecting of any rights of in- 
dividuals depend entirely on the arbitrary will or decision of the 
governmental power. This is no longer a mere difference in forms 
of government, but a fundamental difference in the very notion of 
what the State and human life are for. 

It is only to the earlier and slighter differences, between forms 
of government and in no way to the later one, that the words of Pope 
Leo XIII can be applied: "This, then, is the teaching of the Catholic 
Church concerning the constitution and government of the State. By 
the words and decrees just cited, if judged dispassionately, no one 
of the several forms of government is in itself condemned, inasmuch 
as none of them contains anything contrary to Catholic doctrine, and 
all of them are capable, if wisely and justly managed, of insuring 
the welfare of the State. Neither is it blameworthy in itself, in any 
manner, for the people to have a share, greater or less, in the govern- 
ment: for at certain times, and under certain laws, such participation 
may not only be of benefit to the citizens, but may even be of obliga- 
tion" ("On the Christian Constitution of States," P. P., p. 62). 
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As long as the fundamental principles of the natural law and of 
the Christian tradition are respected, the outward form of the govern- 
ment is a matter of minor importance. But since the post-war differ- 
ences in the forms of government are based precisely on an accept- 
ance of or a denial of these principles, no Christian can say that it is 
a matter of indifference which of these forms is instituted. If a 
totalitarian form of government denies all individual rights and in- 
dividual responsibility to its citizens, it must be considered basically 
unchristian. Such a form of government will logically consider itself 
justified in suppressing all human freedom of speech, of religious wor- 
ship, and the like, and reduce man from the status of a h"— an person 
to a mere cog in a gigantic governmental machine. 

Any form of government is justified, and the question of its form 
becomes a matter of minor importance, if there is acknowledgment 
of the fact that the state itself is subject to the natural law, that it 
must promote to the utmost full respect for human personality and 
for the social nature of man, therefore respect for the basic rights 
of individuals and of social groups. The State will then aim above 
alh to establish the conditions of life under which both individuals 
and groups can, with the greatest amount of initiative and self-deter- 
mination, acquire for themselves what they need in life and can also 
develop the higher aspect of human life. Any form of government, 
on the other hand, is immoral if it denies that these fundamental 
rights of man are untouchable even by the State, and if it considers 
any governmental action of whatever kind justified because of the 
mere fact that it is the State which is performing the action. 

Insofar as the State exists for the good of the persons and not 
the persons for the good of the State, the final responsibility for 
whatever is done always remains in a sense with the individual citizens 
themselves. But this responsibility must be understood in the light 
of Christian teaching and morality, not in the light of the pagan nat- 
uralism that was rampant in our civilization during the past century 
in particular. This pagan naturalism speaks of the responsibility of 
the people in the sense that the will of the people is at all times 
supreme. Where totalitarian forms of government commit the error 
of holding that the State is not subject to any higher moral law, this 
form of unchristian democracy committed the similar error of think- 
ing that the will of the people is supreme in the sense of being subject 
to no higher moral law. Both of these are contrary to the traditional 
Christian concept of the State. 

Where this unchristian form of democracy held sway, the saying 
that "the voice of the people is the voice of God" was interpreted 
literally. The people as such were the supreme power in every way. 
When the people choose a ruler, it was thought that the people them- 
selves confer their own power on him. The rulers and representatives 
of the people were considered the servants of the people in the sense 
that the rulers must obey the people rather than the people them. 
According to this view of the absolute power of the people, it would 
be legitimate for the people to make arbitrary changes in the State 
for the mere reason that they willed to do so. In fact, the people 
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could abolish the State altogether if they wished. Such conclusions 
were the result of the principle that rulers govern legitimately only 
with the consent of the people when this principle was cnn^W with 
the pagan rejection of all higher moral law. 

The Christian tradition inherited from the early Romans always 
held that a ruler governs legitimately only with the consent of the 
people. It is not the consent of the people as such, in that case, 
which creates civil authority and power. God does that through the 
natural law. But the consent of the people designates the person 
who is to wield the State power established by natural law. Once the 
government is thus established it becomes the duty of all citizens to 
obey all civil laws that are just, and to give their full support to the 
government. They may not even change the form of government at 
will; they "may do so only when it is for the common good. If the 
ruler designated by the people, either through express or through 
tacit consent, should prove to be unjust and tyrannical, the citizens 
still owe full allegiance to the State in all just matters. If the in- 
justice become intolerable, then a representative body of the citizens 
may take steps to remove the ruler and set the State in order in ac- 
cordance with the demands of the moral law. Such an action on the 
part of the citizens must be for the sake of bettering the common 
good. If there is a good chance of doing that, their action is not 
sedition or rebellion at all; they are merely exercising the fundamental 
responsibility they always have as citizens for the preservation of 
the common good. In fact, says St. Thomas, it is the unjust tyrannical 
ruler who is guilty of sedition insofar as it is he who has departed 
from the natural law on which the State is founded. 

Forms of government are as such indifferent. If the people choose, 
they may even set up an absolute form, but always and only within 
the limits of the natural law. Such a morally limited absolute gov- 
ernment would then function legitimately because of the consent of 
the people. It would probably take' many minor responsibilities from 
the shoulders of the citizens. But it could not take away their basic 
responsibility as human persons. This is a responsibility that ex- 
tends not only to their own individual actions and individual lives, 
but also to the general common good, since the common good exists 
for no other pilrpose than to help them develop their personalities and 
their lives more fully in accordance with the will of God. 



I. The State and Education: 

1. What three institutions have rights over the education 

of children? 

2. Upon what double title does the Church's supreme right 

in the matter of education rest? 

3. How does the right of the State in education differ from 

that of the Church and that of the family? 



STUDENT AIDS 

A. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 
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4. What, then, is the right and the duty of the State in 

regard to education, from the negative standpoint and 
from the positive? 

5. In what way does the State tend today to overstep its 

rights in this regard? 
II. State and Church: 

1. Show that society as well as the individual is bound by 

the obligation of religious worship. 

2. What is the teaching of the Church as to the scope of 

her authority and that of the State? 

3. Tell what is the chief end of the State; of the Church. 

4. In cases of mixed jurisdiction, what does Pope Leo 

XIII say should be the procedure? 

6. Why is it particularly difficult today for harmony to be 

maintained between the claims of Church and State? 

6. Cite present-day instances of the necessity for citizens 

to refuse obedience to a law of their State. 

7. If the great majority of citizens in a State are Catholics, 

what must be the attitude of the State toward other 
religious denominations ? 

8. Explain the significance of this statement by St. Augus- 

tine: "Man cannot believe otherwise than of his own 
free will." 

9. Show that the State, in recognizing and honoring the 

rights of the Church, is really strengthening her own 
existence thereby. 

III. Forms of Government: 

1. Tell what fundamental difference exists between the 

conflicting ideas about government prior to the World 
War and the conflicting ideas about government since 
the war. 

2. What basic principles of society and of human nature 

are denied in the totalitarian forms of government? 

3. In what respect is the Church indifferent to the form 

of government existing in a State? Why? 

4. Styow the essentially unchristian character of the totali- 

tarian state. 

5. What conditions render a form of government immoral ? 

6. Point out the error in the pagan interpretation of the 

supremacy of the will of the people. 

7. Explain: "A ruler governs legitimately only with the 

consent of the people." 

8. Tell what is the duty of citizens toward their ruler. 

B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 

1. Give a logical defense of the statement: "In the light 
of the fundamental rights of family and Church and 
the proper function of the State, it is really a duty 
of justice for the State to use its public school taxes 
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according to the wishes of the parents, that is, to use 
it for schools which provide the proper religious edu- 
cation desired by the latter/' 

"If the State has become too totalitarian, that is be- 
cause the average Christian has not been totalitarian 
enough. He has acquiesced in the secularization of 
life, he has allowed his own aims to be divided and 
his religion to become a sectarian affair, cut off from 
his real interests and from his real life" (Dawson, 
Religion and the Modern State, p. 113). 

Point out conditions that prove the truth of this state- 
ment. 

Explain how popular participation in the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass is the specific cure for the disease of sec- 
ularism and disintegration. 

Defend this statement : "Christianity is bound to protest 
against any social system which claims the whole of 
man and sets itself up as the final end of human 
action, for it asserts that man's essential nature tran- 
scends all political and economic forms. Civilization 
is a road by which man travels, not a house for him 
to dwell in. His true city is elsewhere" (Dawson, 
op. ext., p. xv). 

"The State did not own men so entirely, even when it 
could send them to the stake, as it sometimes does 
now where it can send them to the elementary school" 
(G. K. Chesterton, The Well and the Shallows, p. 
240). Explain. 

Cite instances from history which prove the truth of 
this statement: "It was for the good of nations and 
states, not for her own good, that the Church once 
helped them to do their temporal work in such a way 
as suited the requirements of the supernatural end" 
(Maritain, The Things That Are Not Caesar's, p. 
79). 

"The essential duty of the Church towards the State 
and the world is to bear witness to the truth that is 
in her. If the light is hidden, we cannot blame the 
world outside for ignoring it. It is of course possible 
that men may know Christianity and still reject it, 
but in the great majority of cases the men who fol- 
lowed the new secularist ideals of life and regard 
Christianity as discredited are men who have never 
known it as a living reality but have been acquainted 
with it only at second hand or in distorted forms" 
(Dawson, "The Totalitarian State," Criterion, 
14:15). What conclusions do you draw from this 
statement regarding the obligations of the lay apos- 
tolate ? 
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7. Christopher Dawson writes: *"lne choice that is actual- 
ly before us is Apt between an individualistic human- 
ism and some form of collectivism, but between a 
collectivism which is purely mechanistic and one 
which is spiritual. Spiritual individualism is in- 
capable of standing out against the collectivism and 
standardization of modern life" ("The End of An 
Age/' Criterion, 9:386). 
Explain the spiritual collectivism of the mystical body 
of Christ. 

Point out the essentially social character of the liturgical 
movement. 

Can you show that the liturgical life of the Church is 
the only sure basis for sound political life? 
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CHAPTER Xn. INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 

1. UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD OF MAN: 



Modern idea of universal brotherhood torn from its founda- 
tion in Christ. 

Mortal opposition between individualism and true Christian 
fraternity. 

Christ the foundation and source of complete human fellow- 
ship. 

Love of God for all men. 

Obligation on all men to love God and to love one another for 
His sake. 

Teaching and example of the Church as to perfect charity. 
Special need today of the all-embracing fellowship of love: 

Increased interdependence of peoples. 

Means of rapid communication among all people. 
Spiritual separation in spite of economic interdependence. 
Acceptance of the teachings and life of Christ, the essential 

condition of peace and unity. 
Great missionary task of confirmed apostles of Christ today. 



Necessity for man of membership in smaller social groups 
combined in larger units. 

Small group, rather than individual, is unit in larger societies. 

Nations, rather than individuals, elements in universal broth- 
erhood of man. 

Essential equality of nations, despite their differences, in the 
New Law. 

Superiority of Chosen People in the Old Law. 
Prophecies of the call of all nations to salvation. 
Work of the Church among all nations from apostolic times. 
Uncompromising unity in fundamentals and liberty in regard 

to unessentials, the spirit of the Church toward nations 

as toward individuals. 
Diversity in unessential elements in the Church's liturgy. 
Fostering of national traits and customs by Catholic mission- 



Distinctive contribution of each nationality to total Christ- 



2. BROTHERHOOD OF NATIONS: 



aries. 



life. 
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3. NATIONALISM: 

Distinguishing marks of a nationality: 
Common language. 
Social traditions. 
Solidarity of culture. 
Cultivation of national character in accord with Christian 
ideals. 

Distinction between a state and a nation. 

Injustice of imposing dominant nationalistic culture upon 
other nationalities within the state. 

Supra-national character of Christian fellowship in Christ. 

False or exaggerated nationalism denies transcendence of 
Christian unity and fellowship. 

Endeavor of nationalism to impose its culture on other na- 
tions. 

Unchristian character of such nationalism. 
True patriotism; chauvinism or jingoism. 
Unsound foundations of program of economic imperialism. 
World War, natural outcome of nationalism fostered in- 
tensely. 



THE EVIL OF WAR: 

Peace, the sign of the child of God. 

Peace, the legacy of Christ to the world: "He is our peace." 
Essence of the Christ-life, peace. 
War the opposite of Christian peace and harmony. 
From Christian viewpoint, all wars sinful for at least one 
side. 

Evil effects of war: 

Laxness of conscience in regard to all the laws of God. 
Conscious acceptance of moral let-down as normal con- 
dition. 
Destruction of lives. 
Spread of disease, physical and mental. 
Stimulation of hatred, revenge, mutual suspicion. 
Loss of faith. 

Conditions favoring another war. 
War, a tearing asunder the mystical body of Christ. 

WAR TODAY: 

Any moral justification for a nation to enter upon a war to- 
day? 

Conditions requisite for a just war. 

What is implied in a right intention in waging war ? 

War always a choice between two evils. 

Circumstances making justifiable war today almost impossi- 
ble. 

Immorality of conscription except for morally just war. 

Right of a citizen to take part in a just war. 

Privilege of citizens to follow the counsel of the Gospel. 
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6. CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONALISM: 

Need of economic cooperation among nations. 
Christian attitude toward backward nations. 
Consciousness of fellowship in Christ the essential basis of 
unity. 

Duty of Christians to oppose sinfulness of war. 
Responsibility of the Christian for the cause of Christ on 
earth. 

Active work of the Christian in promotion of universal peace : 
Negative — supporting movements against war. 
Positive — building up, desire for peace; festering spread 
of the true Christian spirit. 



1. UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. Ever since the 
French Revolution, the magic phrase of "Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity," has been on many lips. It has been the watchword of the un- 
christian democracies of our time. These have tried to retain the 
Christian ideal of the universal brotherhood of man while rejecting 
the basic principles of the revelation of Christ, on which this universal 
brotherhood is grounded. It is no wonder that the ideal of "liberty, 
equality, fraternity" has made so little real headway in actual life, 
since it was torn loose from its true foundation in Christ, and since it 
was so contrary to the principle that has actually governed the rela- 
tions of man to man, namely, the pagan principle of individualism. 

The great World War of 1914-1918, the most terrible slaughter 
and carnage among human brethren that mankind ever witnessed, was 
fought ostensibly to make the world safe for democracy, i.e., for hu- 
man brotherhood. But in the awakening that took place shortly after 
the war men's eyes were opened to the fact that the war was really 
the outcome of the general economic struggle and competition between 
men and between nations, that it had resulted logically from the prin- 
ciple of individualism and individualistic competition for a maximum 
possession of earthly goods. Until this principle is again abandoned 
by men as a whole, no progress will be made towards realizing a life 
of Christian fraternity and equality here on earth. Actually, the dec- 
ades after the World War have seen the disappearance of democracy 
itself over large parts of the world, and the appearance of a growing 
mutual suspicion and distrust among peoples rather than an increas- 
ing Christian love. This is far from the ideal that Christ brought 
into the world. 

Christ came into this world in the sign of love — the divine love 
of God, Father of all, for all men as creatures made in His own image ; 
and Christ wrought the Redemption in the name of this same all-em- 
bracing love of God. All men are by nature members of the family 
of Adam and Eve, and fellow members in the family of God, the 
common Creator of all. The Redemption of Christ was enacted for 
all men, so that again all men have been bought back from the domina- 
tion and slavery of sin by the great price of Christ's bloody death. 
Supernaturally, too, all men are either by destiny or in fact brethren 
of Christ, members of His mystical body and adopted children of God. 
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Because of this common relation of all men to God the Father and 
to Christ the Redeemer, all should live among themselves a life of 
love, which is the ear-mark of true childhood of God and discipleship 
of Christ. "A new commandment I give unto you: That you love one 
another, as I have loved you, that you also love one another. By this 
shall all men know that you are my disciples, if you have love one for 
another" (John 13:84-35). 

This was the new gospel of Christ in regard to the relations of men 
among themselves. It was linked up by Our Lord with man's love of 
God in the two great commandments of the New Testament, which 
were to perfect those of the Old Law. In the latter the law of human 
revenge had still held sway. Christ abolished this and superseded 
it by the new commandment of love even towards one's enemies. "You 
have heard that it hath been said : An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth. But I say to you not to resist evil: but if one strike thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him also the other: and if a man will contend 
with thee in judgment, and take away thy coat, let go thy cloak also 
unto him. And whosoever will force thee one mile, go with him other 
two. Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him that would bor- 
row of thee turn not away. You have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thy enemy. But I say to you, 
Love your enemies: do good to them that hate you: and pray for them 
that persecute and calumniate you: that you may be the children of 
your Father who is in heaven" (Matt. 5:38-45). 

This is the teaching of Christ. It enjoins on all of us nothing but 
what Christ himself exemplified in His own life, and what the Church 
herself as the Bride of Christ at all times exemplifies in her teaching 
and liturgy, and especially her daily Sacrifice. In the "Occasional 
Prayers" of the missal, there is a set that is entitled "For Our Ene- 
mies." In the collect we are bidden to pray with the Church to God as 
follows : "O God, who art the lover and the guardian both of peace and 
of charity, grant to all our enemies true peace and love, and grant 
them remission of all their sins; and by thy might deliver us from all 
their guile. Through our Lord Jesus Christ." Every Mass celebrated 
by the Church is offered as the continuation of the sacrifice of Calvary 
and is therefore also offered for all mankind. At the oblation of the 
chalice the prayer states expressly that the sacrifice is "for our salva- 
tion and that of all mankind." The new feast of the Kingship of 
Christ, on 'the last Sunday of October, emphasizes the universal char- 
acter of the mission of Christ in the holy sacrifice in a special way. 
"We offer thee, O Lord," reads the secret, "the Victim of reconcilia- 
tion for the human race: grant, we beseech thee, that on all Gentiles 
may be bestowed the gifts of unity and peace, by him whom we immo- 
late in this sacrifice, even Jesus Christ thy Son our Lord." It is but 
an echo of the general mission of the apostles to all the peoples of the 
world, which are to form one supernatural family in Christ, just as 
they are already one great natural family under the common father- 
hood of God : "Going therefore, teach ye all nations : baptizing them'* 
Christ had commanded the apostles (Matt. 28:19) and this was but 
a fulfillment of the purposes of God as expressed elsewhere by Him: 
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"And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world, 
for a testimony to all nations'' (Matt. 24:14). 

Today there is a special need for stressing the universal brother- 
hood of men and the all-embracing fellowship of love. All the differ- 
ent parts and peoples of the world are interrelated in their ordinary 
lives as never before. In older times men were ignorant even of the 
existence of most of the peoples of the earth. And very often they had 
practically no dealings, directly or indirectly, with many of the peo- 
ples of whom they did have knowledge. All this has been changed 
in our time. The rapid advances in material development made in 
the past generations have given us means of communication and of 
transportation that have in a sense tied up all the parts of the world 
in an intimate network of economic life. Today the specific products 
of any one country, coffee, rubber, tea, silk, various minerals, sugar, 
beef, wheat, and the like, are used all over the world ; and all peoples 
of the world are dependent for their general economic prosperity on 
active intercourse with many and distant countries. This is true in 
particular of the more civilized nations. Advances in instruments and 
mechanisms of modern civilization have made all nations interdepend- 
ent to a much greater degree than ever before. A real depression 
in any one important country, or a disturbance of peaceful life there, 
has its immediate effects on the well-being of many other countries; 
and no permanent recovery from such depression is possible for any 
country without a similar recovery in all others. The rapid com- 
munications of today, by telephone, telegraph, and radio, have made 
these interrelations all the more acute, since it takes but seconds to 
learn about disturbances in other countries, and to feel the effects 
thereof in the economic reactions of one's own fatherland. 

Such is the condition of the world in the first half of the twentieth 
century: a growing dependence of peoples one on the other for a 
healthy economic life, and yet a spiritual separation and mutual dis- 
trust that prevents the proper relations between them from being 
realized in a spirit of Christian cooperation and brotherly love. The 
modern paganism has taken out of life the spiritual basis for proper 
fraternal relations between the different peoples of the world and 
has made them helpless to rebuild' the family of mankind on the prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Only the true Christian 
spirit can furnish a proper spiritual basis for brotherly relations be- 
tween all peoples. It is only on the basis of justice, a universal justice 
for all men, realized by them both socially and individually, that the 
obstacles to peaceful relations between them can be removed. And 
it is only on the basis of positive love that the inspiration to true unity 
among men can be found and the willingness to subject selfish indi- 
vidualistic aspirations to the common good of all. For such love and 
such justice to be attained fully a common acceptance of the truths of 
Christ is required. None but a common profession of Christ and His 
truths will enable peoples to live together in peace and cooperation, 
for such a profession alone can unite minds in the common acceptance 
of the ideals of brotherhood; and the Christ-life alone can furnish men 
with the divine energies needed to live a life of true divine love of 
man for man and of all for God. It is this the Church prays for on 
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Holy Saturday in her celebration of the universal and all-embracing 
resurrection of Christ: "O God, who hast united the several nations of 
the Gentiles in the confession of thy name: give us both the will and 
the power to obey what thou commandest: that thy people, called to 
eternity, may have one faith in their minds, and show one devotion in 
their actions" (Collect of the tenth prophecy). 

In all this we see the great missionary task of those who have 
retained living membership of Christ in His mystical body. They arc 
consecrated apostles for the furtherance of the work of Christ on 
earth; and not the least important task before them today is that of 
promoting the universal brotherhood of mankind amidst the pagan dis- 
integrations and the threatening chaos of our time. It is more im- 
perative than ever for the lay apostle of today to study the problem 
of international society and the conditions and factors, on the one 
hand, that have threatened its peace and harmony, and those, on the 
other, that are the indispensable means inwards a greater realization 
of the peace of Christ here on earth. 

2. BROTHERHOOD OF NATIONS. The social nature of 
man demands that human beings live in groups and societies bound to- 
gether by mutual love and mutual cooperation in the pursuit of com- 
mon ideals. It is this natural characteristic of man that has given us 
the family and the state as societal forms demanded by the moral law. 
But every man is also a member of the general family of all 
mankind and a citizen of the world. As a member in the general 
world-wide brotherhood of mankind, however, an individual man is 
but an insignificant atom ; his personal influence is nil over against the 
total body of men constituted of all the inhabitants of the world ; he is 
less than a drop in a bucket. Even in the average civil society or state 
of today the individual citizen is insignificant unless he also belongs 
to smaller groups in which he can make his personal action felt. 

The social nature of man is satisfied not merely with being a mem- 
ber of a vast organization or society; it can be satisfied only in small- 
er societies or groups, in which the individual's word and action count 
for something, and through which group he can then help to influence 
the larger body. The social nature of man is satisfied only when the 
individuals make up smaller groups and these groups in turn consti- 
tute larger societies, so that these larger societies can be said to con- 
sist rather of smaller groups than merely of so many distinct indi- 
viduals. Thus we have in the visible organization of the Church, as 
the smallest division, the single parish, which is itself constituted 
rather of families than of individuals. The parishes constitute a dio- 
cese and various dioceses a province. The provinces in turn combine 
into nations or in some places into patriarchates, so that we speak of 
the Church of France, or of the United States, or of the Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem, etc., and all these in turn form the entire Church militant 
on earth. In a similar way the individual families in the domain of 
earthly existence form a neighborhood or community, and then further 
and larger divisions, ending with the last and widest political unity, 
the state or country. 

If, then, the individual man is called also a citizen of the world 
or a member of the universal brotherhood of man, he is that in reality 
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through the smaller societies or groups to which he belongs. In that 
sense it is most accurate to say that the universal brotherhood of men 
is made up not primarily of all individual men, but rather of the vari- 
ous states and .nations to which all men belong. These different na- 
tions or peoples differ greatly among themselves in their customs, 
languages and attitudes, but basically as groups of men, as beings en- 
dowed with human nature and made after the image of God, as chil- 
dren of a common Father in heaven, they are all equal. God is no 
respecter of persons, and before Him there is "neither Gentile nor 
Jew, . . . Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free. But Christ 
is all, and in all" (Col. 3:11). 

It was not always thus. For in the uld Testament the Hebrews 
formed the Chosen People of God, whom God guided in a special man- 
ner from the bondage of Egypt to the Land of Promise, over whom 
He ruled through His chosen judges, high priests, or kings. It was 
out of this favorite nation that the Messias, Christ the Redeemer, was 
born for the salvation of all the world. That was the divine mission 
of the Chosen People, which therefore ended with the birth and death 
of Christ. Many of the Jews did not understand this aright. They 
thought of a Messias that was to restore and continue their national 
glory in the world, although the prophets of old had taught that the 
kingdom of the Messias was to include all nations. It is interesting 
in this connection to note that both the Old and the New Testaments 
speak often of the fact, and that they almost always say that the king- 
dom is to be constituted of all nations and peoples, rather than of in- 
dividuals from all nations. 

Even to Abraham the promise was thus given, as St. Paul reminds 
the Galatians: "And the scripture, foreseeing that God justifieth the 
Gentiles by faith, told unto Abraham before: In thee shall all na- 
tions be blessed" (Gal. 3:8). Isaias, the great prophet of the re- 
deeming Messias, uses similar language: "I come that I may gather 
them together with all nations and tongues: and they shall come and 
shall see my glory . . . And they shall bring all your brethren 
out of all nations for a gift to the Lord" (Isaias, 66 :18&20). In the 
New Testament Christ Himself frequently uses similar language. 
Appearing to the disciples after the resurrection He said to them: 
"Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise 
again from the dead, the third day: And that penance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name, unto all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem" (Luke 24:46-47). When Christ chased the moneychang- 
ers out of the temple He said to them: "Is it not written: My house 
shall be called the house of prayer to all nations?" (Mark 11 :17), and 
the picture of the last judgment describes the coming of the Son of 
man as judge: "And all nations shall be gathered together before him" 
(Matt. 25:32). 

The first public action of the official Church on Pentecost showed 
forth at once the supra-national character of God's Church, and yet 
also God's respect for diverse nationalities. For "every man heard 
them speak in his own tongue" (Cf. Acts 2:1-11). Not all the first 
Christians understood that the kingdom of the Messias and the gospel 
were meant also for non-Jews, until Peter, the first Vicar of Christ 
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on earth, enlightened by God, received the first gentile converts and 
then defended his position before the brethren: "And Peter opening his 
mouth, said: In very deed I perceive that God is not a respecter of 
persons. But in every nation, he that feareth him, and worketh justice, 
is acceptable to him . . . Having heard these things, they held 
their peace, and glorified God, saying: God then hath also to the 
Gentiles given repentance unto life" (Acts 10:34-35 and 11:18). 

After this first step, the apostles and disciples went out far and 
wide and preached to all the world. The See of Peter was soon trans- 
ferred to Rome, mistress of the world, who in conquering the nations 
of her dominions wisely left them retain their own national customs 
and languages. In some ways the universality of the Roman Empire 
and the national diversities within its all-embracing unity were an 
earthly forerunner of the supernatural kingdom of God, the mystical 
body here on earth. The supernatural amalgamation of nations, their 
entry into the Christ-life, went on apace throughout the overrunning 
of Europe by the barbarians after the fall of the Roman Empire. 
Everywhere missionaries received the new converts, sometimes whole 
nations at a time. But always they eliminated from barbarian usages 
only those elements that were strictly counter to the Christian faith; 
all other customs and habits they retained and developed into a higher 
level of civilization. 

For in the entire mystical body of Christ there is a unity of super- 
natural life between members and Head, but there is also much differ- 
ence between members; there is a diversity of gifts and graces. The 
Church of Christ was founded for all times and all peoples. In her 
embrace there is room not only for personal differences among indi- 
vidual men, but also for national customs and traits, for varying cul- 
tures and civilizations. Even as Christ adjusted Himself to the needs 
and the nature of man in working out the redemption and establishing 
the Church and her sacramental life, so the Church in turn accommo- 
dates herself to the different dispositions and characters of nations in 
christianizing them. On fundamentals of the truth and the life of 
Christ there can be no compromise, but all unessential differences are 
not only tolerated by the Church but also defended. 

It is thus that various liturgical languages came into use at a very 
early time in the life of the Church, and that different liturgical rites 
arose even for the celebration of the eucharistic sacrifice, though there 
are also the same common traditional elements of worship in all of 
these. When differences came to develop in such a way that the under- 
lying unity was threatened, then the Church stepped in with a re- 
form of her liturgies. But such a reform never tried to reduce all the 
rites of her worship to one identical form or language. There are at 
present about thirteen different languages officially used in the 
Church's liturgical worship; and the number of distinct rites consists 
of seven different major groups (of which the Latin is one), which are 
themselves again divided into smaller sub-classes. 

It was especially during the reign of Pius XI that the various 
liturgies were studied with renewed interest by members of the Latin 
rite, and that the different liturgies were expressly accorded their due 
place of respect in the Church. In a similar way, the same holy Fa- 
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ther insisted on due respect for the national traits and customs of for- 
eign countries in which European missionaries preach the faith. Thus, 
e.g., in China a whole new religious art is springing up which is thor- 
oughly Christian in spirit yet distinctively Chinese in character. The 
true Christian spirit is too rich in its treasurers and possibilities to be 
confined within the limits of any single national culture. To the de- 
velopment of the fullest Christ-life all nations are called to contribute, 
each in its own way. Each distinctive nationality is capable of a dif- 
ferent expression of the total spirit of Christ. All will agree in the 
essentials of the Christ-life, but in their variety they will also help to 
contribute towards making up together the fullness of the stature of 
Christ. 

3. NATIONALISM. The Church as the all-embracing mystical 
body of Christ, in spite of her all-inclusive universality, is most em- 
phatic in insisting on the stability of the family and on acknowledg- 
ing the legitimate differences between various nations. Today we 
often think of the state or nation as a group of people living within 
a definite territory; that is, we think of a nation chiefly in terms of 
geographical boundaries. Thence it comes, that we often speak of a 
larger state or nation as being constitued of peoples of various na- 
tionalities. Obviously there is considerable difference of meaning in 
this use of the two very similar terms of nation and nationality. The 
topic of our present section cannot be understood without a clarifica- 
tion of these notions. 

The social nature of man, as we have seen abundantly, demands in 
a general way that men live together and cooperate with one another 
in the furtherance of the common ideals of human life. But this is 
greatly impossible without a common medium for the communication of 
thought, or a common language. There can, of course, be exchange 
of ideas and of goods between peoples of different languages, but the 
tie of a common language is an additional bond of social solidarity 
between human beings. In the same way do common customs and 
ways of looking at things form a strong bond of social life. It is this 
fact that helps to give rise to what we may call common folkways, 
which are different for peoples of different nationalities. By the mu- 
tual interplay of speech, customs and general attitudes, or ways of 
looking at things, the distinctive national traits of various peoples are 
developed and preserved. 

A common nationality is characterized by such traits rather than 
by something so external as residence within the same geographical 
boundaries. The chief distinguishing marks of a nationality, then, 
are in general: (1) Language and a traditional literature; (2) An his- 
torical tradition in regard to the general folkways of life, which would 
include common social customs, political forms, such as democracy, 
monarchy, and the like, and common ways of looking at things, e.g., 
general religious ideals; (3) A sense of solidarity of culture — culture 
here meaning the totality of the things enumerated in (1) and (2) — 
i.e., a sense of cultural unity and similarity among the members of a 
nationality and of their difference from other nationalities. 

In the sense here defined there is obviously nothing wrong in the 
cultivation of national traits or characteristics; it is but part of the 
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fuller social intercourse that should obtain between men. From what 
was said in the previous section, it is evident also that such a cultiva- 
tion of national character is in complete harmony with the ideals of 
Christian brotherhood; it helps, in fact, to develop the wonderful rich- 
ness and variety of the life in Christ that unites all men under the 
common fatherhood of God. It is equally apparent from history that 
a civil society or state may be composed of peoples of various nation- 
alities ; i.e., not only of individuals of different origin and culture, but 
of entire groups of different nationalities, who each cultivate and de- 
velop their distinctive characteristic traits among their members with- 
in the larger boundaries of the state. History has proven amply that 
a state need not at all be composed only of members having one and 
the same detailed and unified national culture. 

But history has also shown us, not least so in the past and the pres- 
ent centuries, that nations or states at times use all their political pow- 
er to impose the dominent nationalistic culture of the larger group up- 
on the members of smaller nationalities within the state. In some in- 
stances all the weapons of brute force and of more refined propaganda 
are used for the suppression of the distinctive language and customs 
of such minorities. With that we come to consciously fostered nation- 
alism, or an exaggerated idea of the place of nationality in the life of 
man. 

While Christianity has ever acknowledged the propriety of person- 
al differences among individuals and of national differences among 
groups, it has always stressed also the fact that behind such differences 
is the more important common bond between all men as children of 
God and members of Christ, the common fellowship of all in the mysti- 
cal body of Christ. It has, moreover, always insisted that the cultiva- 
tion of personal and national differences is good and wholesome for 
mankind as long as it does not in any way mar or minimize the greater 
common bonds between all men. Present-day nationalism, on the 
other hand, stresses the differences of national culture among men as 
more important than any deeper similarities. It makes these differ- 
ences the decisive factor and the guiding principle in the control of all 
human actions and life. 

In the Old Testament there was indeed a Chosen People of God, 
who were in many ways divinely favored among the nations of 
the time. But even then the purpose of God was the preservation of 
the Hebrew tradition and culture intact until the coming of the 
Messias and not the forceful imposition of this Hebrew culture on 
the gentile peoples. A nation strongly imbued with a spirit of 
nationalism tries to do precisely such a thing. It considers 
itself a specially chosen people with a superior culture and with the 
cosmic mission of imposing that culture on all other presumably in- 
ferior peoples, or at least of dominating over them. Frequently this 
attitude is based on the principle of race or common blood, and then 
we get racial myths, such as the intrinsic superiority of the Ayrian or 
the Nordic race over all others, as exemplified in the new mythology 
of Hitler's National-Socialism (Nazism) in Germany. 

Not infrequently such nationalism centers about a dominant per- 
sonality, a so-called man of destiny, who rules with an iron hand even 
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over his own racially pure subjects, and who concentrates in his per- 
son the ideals and the glory of the nation. Experience teaches that 
when such conditions obtain, the government in question becomes quite 
strictly totalitarian in practice and usually also in theory. One of the 
results of such a situation is the veritable persecution of all minorities 
within the state, of both individuals and groups that dare to contradict, 
or even to resist passively, the claims of this exaggerated nationalism. 
The end is then also made to justify any chosen means, and so the 
most ruthless weapons, brute force, economic boycott, civil disability, 
are not too cruel to be applied in the furtherance of the nationalistic 
or racial goal. That this entails an immense amount of suffering and 
injustice for many individuals and groups goes without saying. 

That such a development of nationalism breeds an unchristian 
spirit is evident from the Christian ideal in regard to nationalities as 
expressed above. The unchristian character of modern nationalism 
has been summarized as follows by a German priest: "The sinful na- 
tionalist on the other hand does not regard himself as weak, but as 
strong, he is essentially self-righteous and presumptuous, he despises 
humility, declares hatred of the enemy to be necessary, has his own 
conception of honour other than the Christian, is in a word alienated 
from the figure and spirit of Christ to the point of utter lack of com- 
prehension. Logical nationalists and militarists frankly state in fact 
that Jesus and His teaching seem to them soft, womanly, unheroic; 
they rightly perceive that here lies a world diametrically opposed to 
their own. They are so estranged from the spirit of Christianity that 
they can hardly be called Christian any longer/' 1 

In relation to other members of the common brotherhood of na- 
tions, nationalism breeds the spirit of chauvinism or jingoism. A 
jingoist nation is the counterpart among nations of what the common 
street bully is among youthful gangs — a person always carrying a chip 
on his shoulder and looking for trouble. It nourishes a selfish desire 
for a national existence developed at the expense of other peoples, a 
reliance on force ("might is right") in the attainment of this desire, 
and the consequent fostering of militarism and the glorification of war. 

Such jingoism consciously develops a false patriotism among its ad- 
herents. True patriotism is a Christian love of country, which shows 
itself above all in an attempt to unite all the citizens in the mutual 
bonds of respect and love and a zeal to better the conditions of all by 
mutual aid, while upholding also the principles of justice and charity 
towards all other peoples. A false patriotism accepts as supreme the 
principle of "my country right or wrong/' It breeds jealousy and 
mutual suspicion among different nations, increases all armaments ex- 
cessively, and threatens with the rattling of sabres whenever it can 
successfully do so. Historically, the conscious fostering of this atti- 
tude has always led to bitter war. 

Allied to such jingoism is economic imperialism, in which favored 
nations use their superior strength to exploit the resources of backward 
peoples, often reducing them to political subjection. The forceful di- 
vision of Africa and parts of Asia among the European nations in the 
nineteenth century is the outstanding example of such unchristian im- 

i Peace and the Clergy, p. 74. Sheed & Ward, 1986. 
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perialism. The latter is the result of economic greed among the na- 
tions. Sometimes it is the consequence of a false nationalism and 
sometimes the forerunner and cause of it. Of this situation, the Quad- 
ragesimo Anno of Pius XI had the following to say when treating of 
the vast centralizations of economic or financial power in our day: 
"This accumulation of power, the characteristic note of the modern eco- 
nomic order, is a natural result of limitless free competition which per- 
mits the survival of those only who are the strongest, which often 
means those who fight most relentlessly, who pay least heed to the 
dictates of conscience. This concentration of power has led to a three- 
fold struggle for domination. First, there is the struggle for dictator- 
ship in the economic 'sphere itself ; then, the fierce battle to acquire 
control of the state, so that its resources and authority may be abused 
in the economic struggles. Finally, the clash between states them- 
selves" (F.G.E., p. 151). 

It is in the name either of this economic imperialism or of nation- 
alism, that the flimsiest excuses are trumped up for wars between 
nations. They are based on fine phrases such as "national interest" 
(usually meaning economic advantages or exploitation of peoples), 
"national rights" (e.g., the rights of citizens in foreign countries, often 
again the right to exploit), "national honor" (an excuse for almost 
anything, but often meaning prestige or favored position in the eco- 
nomic struggle), e.a. Insofar as these phenomena came to a head in the 
twentieth century, the great World War occurred, and since then the 
stage has been constantly set for a new world war still more horrible 
in its nature and its consequences. 

4. THE EVIL OF WAR. The gospel of Jesus Christ, or the 
"good tidings of great joy, that shall be to all the people," was an- 
nounced by the angels at Bethlehem under the sign of peace: "Glory 
to God in the highest; and on earth peace to men of good will" (Luke 
2:14). Thus too the introit of the second Christmas Mass character- 
izes the Savior in the words of the prophet Isaias : "A light shall shine 
upon us this day: for our Lord is born to us; and he shall be called 
Wonderful, God, the Prince of peace, the Father of the world to come; 
of whose reign there shall be no end." And the aged Zachary, when 
his tongue was loosed at the naming of his son John the Baptist, broke 
forth in the canticle that the Church sings each morning at her official 
song of praise, the Lauds of the divine office. It ends with the state- 
ment that Christ came "to enlighten them that sit in darkness, and in 
the shadow of death: to direct our feet into the way of peace" (Luke 
1 :79). 

"Peace be with you," became the characteristic greeting of Christ 
to His disciples, especially after the resurrection. Peace is a true sign 
of the child of God, as Christ had taught in the seventh beatitude of 
the Sermon on the Mount: "Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called the children of God" (Matt. 5:9). Peace was the partic- 
ular legacy of Christ to the world. So He announced, when He told 
the apostles of His leaving them in the flesh and of His sending them 
the Holy Ghost to teach them all truth : "Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you. . • . Let not your heart be troubled, nor 
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let it be afraid" (John 14:27). Later on, when Christ formally en- 
trusted the apostles with the same mission that He himself had re- 
ceived from the Father, it was again under the sign of peace: "Now 
when it was late that same day, the first of the week, and the doors 
were shut, where the disciples were gathered together, for fear of the 
Jews, Jesus came and stood in the midst, and said to them: Peace be 
to you. And when he had said this, he shewed them his hands and his 
side. The disciples therefore were glad, when they saw the Lord. He 
said therefore to them again: Peace be to you. As the Father hath sent 
me, I also send you" (John 20:19-21). 

The epistles of St. Paul in particular abound with greetings ex- 
pressed in terms of the peace of Christ. For the Christ-life of the 
members consists essentially of His peace, of the peace that overcomes 
the inner troubles and dissensions of soul as well as the outer strifes 
and quarrels betwen men. "For he is our peace," St. Paul wrote to the 
Ephesians, "who hath made both one, and breaking down the middle 
wall of partition, the enmities in his flesh" (Eph. 2:14). This is the 
true kingdom of God as against the strifes and struggles of the world, 
especially of the world in its mad scramble after the goods of the 
body and of this life: "For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink; 
but justice, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. For he that in this 
serveth Christ, pleaseth God, and is approved of men. Therefore let 
us follow after the things that are of peace; and keep the things that 
are of edification one towards another. Destroy not the work of God 
for meat" (Rom. 14:17-20). 

Was it not significant that the temple of Janus in Rome was closed 
and that the whole world was at peace when Christ was born? The 
early Christians understood well this message of Christ, and they imi- 
tated St. Paul in the constant exchange of greetings with one another 
by means of Christ's own words of peace. It was their well under- 
stood mission to cement this inner peace of soul among the brethren 
in the unity of the love of God, and to spread this glad tiding to all 
the world. At the earliest date the greeting of "Peace be with you" 
found its way into the Mass prayers, and the kiss of peace was ex- 
changed among the faithful immediately before the sacramental re- 
ception of Christ-at the communion. Most appropriately, too, does the 
first of the three prayers immediately before the priest's communion 
refer to the same universal theme of Christ: "O Lord Jesus Christ, 
who has said to Thy apostles : Peace I leave unto you, my peace I give 
unto you, regard not my sins but the faith of Thy Church, and deign 
to keep her in peace and unity, according to Thy will." The Euchar- 
ist as the sacrament of the mystical body of Christ, or of the perfec- 
tion of love, is preeminently the sacrament of the peace of Christ. 

Now indirect opposition to this peace and harmony of men in 
Christ is the terrible scourge of war. Insofar as a just war is possi- 
ble, it will also be possible for the Christian to retain his inner peace 
of heart in the midst of war. But not so the external peace that 
Christ calls for between all men. War arises out of dissensions and 
enmities between peoples, and is the conscious effort on their part to 
settle their differences by means of violence and the use of arms and 
machinery designed to shed human blood and kill men. War, then, is 
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a most terrible evil when viewed in the light of Christian truth, and 
the many pages written about the great glory of war and conquest in 
the history of our civilization are one of the dark blots in the book of 
human life. ^How little progress Christianity has so far made in the 
abolishing of war is seen from the statistics gathered by students of the 
subject. Thus it has been calculated that from the year 1496 B.C. 
to the year 1861 of our era there were only 227 years in which we 
know of no wars being fought on the face of the earth. This gives us 
the horrible record of having had only one year of peace to every thir- 
teen of war during practically all the recorded time of human history. 1 
Catholic teaching of all times has held that a nation is justified 
in going to war under special circumstances, particularly those of de- 
fense against an actual invasion by an enemy. This point will be 
taken up in the following section of the present chapter. But even 
in such case, the invasion itself must have been unjust or sinful, so that 
from the Christian viewpoint all wars are the result of a violation of 
the law of God and gravely sinful at least on one side. When one ex- 
amines the general causes that have at all times led to war, its sinful 
nature is all the more apparent. Prominent among such causes have 
been the lust for power over men, or of conquest for its own sake, or 
the lust for riches and material possessions. 

But the moral evil of war is understood still better in its effects, 
which in one word include a general loosening of conscience in regard 
to all the laws of God. All war in some way or other includes the in- 
tention of killing and produces apathy and callousness in regard to 
the inflicting of physical sufferings and death. It is always distinctly 
brutalizing in its effect on human minds. But laxness of conscience 
in regard to the fifth commandment is only one of the evil effects of 
war on the consciences of men. Others are a practical neglect of the 
duties of religion, even growth of professed irreligion, although in- 
stances to the contrary can also be cited; disregard of the command 
not to steal and disrespect in general for human property; rapine 
and plunder, and an extreme development of sexual immorality; the 
open fostering of the so-called art of lying, etc. In all these respects 
the worst feature is, particularly in our own day, the public and con- 
scious acceptance of the view that all this immoral let-down is inevita- 
ble in wartime. Once the war has progressed, this defiance of all the 
laws of God is almost accepted as the regular thing. 

The evils of war are immense in the moral realm (that of sinful- 
ness) as well as in the sphere of physical and cultural goods. These 
evils showed themselves as never before in the great World War of 
1914-1918. Men were killed to the staggering number of approxi- 
mately 10,000,000, while more than 16,000,000 were seriously wound- 
ed, and another 14,000,000 less seriously. The total cost of the war 
is estimated at about $338,000,000,000, a staggering sum to be spent 
on destroying in wholesale fashion what mankind had labored hard 
and long to build up. "A German mathematician has estimated that 
enough money was spent in the war to buy a $2,500 home in a five- 
acre plot for every family in the United States, Canada, Australia, 

i Thus Johann von Bloch, quoted in Stratmann, The Church and War, p. 48. 
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England, Belgium, France, Russia, and Germany, and in addition to 
provide a hospital, university and schools, including salaries of teach- 
ers, nurses, doctors, and professors, for every group of 20,000 peo- 
ple/' 1 

Never before was there such destruction by war of lives and fam- 
ilies, cities and towns, whole countrysides with all that was in them. 
The loss to our material and spiritual culture will be felt for genera- 
tions to come, together with the decaying effect on the human race by 
the killing off of the best men of many nations, the spread of nervous 
and other diseases both physical and mental, the moral degeneracy, the 
continuing hatred and revenge and mutual suspicion, the general loss 
of Christian ideals as shown in the growing cynicism, skepticism, pes- 
simism, and atheism of the twentieth century. Possibly the most dis- 
couraging feature of all this is the fact that the afteryears of the 
World War have been seething with further suspicions and mutual 
armanent races, so that many students of world events take for grant- 
ed the coming of another world war in our century as the result of the 
last one. But the darkest side of the picture is this, that a next world 
war, it is generally acknowledged, will be much worse in every way 
than the last one. The claim is made that any future war between 
the big powers will be one aiming at the most rapid extinction of 
civilian populations behind the actual battle lines, and the deliberate 
and promiscuous use against non-combatants of air-bombs, poisonous 
gases and death-dealing germs. It will mean the wholesale wiping 
out of entire peoples and the ruin of European civilization. 

In regard to the general situation Pope Pius XI made a telling 
statement in his Christmas eve allocution, December 1930: "As to the 
menaces of fresh wars while the nations are still suffering so cruelly 
from the scourge of the last frightful war, We would not, We cannot 
believe that there now exists a civilized state which would wish to be- 
come so monstrously homicidal, and almost certainly suicidal, at the 
same time." The words of the Holy Father bring us to a most im- 
portant question: that of the justice of war today. For the member 
of Christ war is always a tearing asunder of the mystical body of 
Christ. If it is "almost certainly suicidal/' can there be any justifica- 
tion for the waging of war in our modern day and fashion? And if a 
war is entered upon, what about the duties of the citizens in regard 
to it? 

5. WAR TODAY. Because of the immense material and spiri- 
tual destructiveness of war when waged with the most effective mod- 
ern weapons, the question has arisen anew in our century, whether 
there can be any moral justification for a nation to enter upon a war 
today or for the individual citizens to take active part in it. In the 
traditional Christian view, as expressed for" instance by Thomas 
Aquinas, the following conditions had to obtain before a war could 
be considered as morally justified: The war had to be declared by a 
proper authority (true head of a state), for a just cause, and with the 
right intention. A modern Dominican follower of Aquinas has de- 
veloped these general conditions into the following ten points: 

i Elizabeth Sweeney, "Catholic Youth and World Peace," being Peace Leaflet No. 1 
of The Christian Front. 
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"1. Gross injustice on the part of one, and only one^ of the con- 
tending parties. 

"2. Gross formal moral guilt on one side — material wrong is not 
sufficient. 

"3. Undoubted knowledge of this guilt. 

"4. That war should only be declared when all means to prevent 
it have failed. 

"5. Guilt and punishment must be proportionate. Punishment ex- 
ceeding the measure of guilt is unjust and not to be allowed. 
"6. Moral certainty that the side of justice will win. 

"7. Right intention to further what is good by the war and to 
shun what is evil. 

"8. War must be rightly conducted : restrained within the limits of 
justice and love. 

"9. Avoidance of unnecessary upheavel of countries not immedi- 
ately concerned and of the Christian community. 

10. Declaration of war by lawful authorized authority exercised 
in the name of God." 1 

A brief discussion of the main points here made should be helpful 
in getting more clear on the important question of war today. First 
of all there must be the right intention in the waging of war. Such 
intention on the part of any nation can only be one that harmonizes 
with the purpose of the state, the maintenance of the common good or 
of social peace and order. Hence the only legitimate intention in de- 
claring a war can be that of establishing peace and security within a 
country, and this means in turn that the peace and security must have 
been not only threatened by word of mouth but actually attacked and 
disrupted. Any other intention, such as satisfaction or revenge for 
past defeats, territorial aggrandisement, or national honor or prestige, 
and the like, can under no circumstances be considered morally legiti- 
mate causes for war. 

In this intention, therefore, there is already included the existence 
of a gross injustice to be righted, an invasion or disturbance of the 
peace and the security of the land. For the individual it is legitimate 
to use force in the defense of his life even unto the killing of an unjust 
aggressor when such defense is the only possibility and when the 
killing is done in the act of warding off the attack. In a similar way 
a state or nation may use the force of war to defend itself against any 
unjust attack, but may use it only insofar as necessary to ward off the 
actual aggression. Before such a war can be just on the part of any 
one nation, then, there must be an actual violation of its peace or se- 
curity by another nation. Even then, however, the actual defense by 
war is justified only insofar as necessary to ward off the injustice and 
only after all attempts at some other kind of settlement of differences 
have proved futile. The latter point is specially important today since 
the past century has been characterized by the increasing use and in- 
creasing provision of means of arbitration, pacts, and the like, for 
the settlement of differences between nations. Moreover, throughout 
such a legitimate war of defense, the aim of reestablishing peace must 

i Stratmann, The Church and War, p. 79. 
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be uppermost, and efforts must at all times continue towards a peace- 
ful cessation of warfare. 

Insofar as any war today will be fought with all the powerful 
weapons of destruction that modern science and technic have put at 
man's disposal, even a legitimate war of self-defense must be con- 
sidered a great evil (even if not a moral evil, or a sin), for it, too, 
will be fraught with all the horrible consequences that modern war- 
fare entails. The choice of war is therefore always a choice between 
two evils, one being that of the injustices being committed against a 
nation by the unjust aggressor, and the other being the evils accom- 
panying the morally just action of legitimate self-defense of national 
peace and security. In the question of deciding upon war even in 
justifiable cases, the ethical principle of the so-called twofold effect 
must be applied. That is, when an action has a good effect and a bad 
effect resulting from it, it is morally lawful to determine upon the ac- 
tion provided the good effect is intended and not the bad, and pro- 
vided the good effect is not definitely outweighed by the bad one. If 
the evils consequent upon entering into a war, — i.e., accompanying the 
good action of legitimate self-defense, — are greater than the evils that 
the war is to remove, — i.e., the evils of unjust attack, — then it is not 
morally allowed to go to war at all, but the injustice must be borne as 
patiently as possible with whatever passive resistance can be exer- 
cised without making matters worse. Even, "the right of defense/' 
as Pope Pius XI declared, "has limits and confines which must be ob- 
served so that the defense will not be a guilty one/' 1 

A discussion like the above about the justice of a war of de- 
fense is not difficult to handle in abstract theory. But in practical 
life cases of unjust aggression are not so clearcut. The wars of our 
day have roots and causes going back into history, and they are due 
to influences that often remain hidden for a long time to come. To this 
must be added the fact, emphasized by the bitter experience of the 
World War as well as of subsequent wars, that it is quite impossible 
for the citizens of any country to get accurate information about the 
actual facts and the points at issue between two nations for whom 
war is imminent. The so-called public channels of information are 
today as much channels of misinformation and of conscious propagan- 
da as anything else. They represent interested viewpoints of special 
parties, so that an individual can be justified in deliberately not be- 
lieving the case as presented in the public papers. Because of this 
the average citizen today can readily remain in a state of justified 
doubt about the legitimacy of any war to be waged short of defense 
against patent invasions, so that the question of whether the war is 
a just one or not is for him an insoluble one. Moreover, while the 
question may be insoluble as to its actual causes, there can be no doubt 
about the real effects of any war today; they are as terrible as they 
are inevitable once a war has been entered upon. 

Up to our century there was a common agreement among nations 
in regard to the safety of so-called non-combatants. The term non- 
combatant had a technical meaning, referring to nurses, doctors, et al., 

i Discourse of August 27, 1939. Cf. A Papal Peace Mosaic, p. 50. Pamphlet No. 22 
of the Catholic Association for International Peace. 
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even if these indirectly helped the crmy of the combatants. Today it 
is universally acknowledged that in fact war is no longer a battle of 
army against army, but of all the weapons of war on the one side 
against all the people of the other side. Moreover war is entirely 
ruthless today, and all experts agree that the most terrible recent 
devices in destructive machinery, poison gases, germs, etc., will be 
freely used once the war has reached its height. Thus modern war 
will, in a greater degree than ever before, entail also the death or de- 
struction of culture and civilization for generations to come. Beyond 
this, and in a way even worse, is the fact that both the actual instruct- 
ing of soldiers and the modern methods of propaganda deliberately 
foster hatred. Then there are the modern practices, like that of delib- 
erately bayonetting the wounded that hav6 fallen in a forward charge 
against the enemy. Once a soldier is in the meshes of the war ma- 
chine, he can escape these moral perversions only through direct dis- 
obedience, so that a strong case could be made for the thesis, that 
"no individual has a right to go to war unless he is ready to commit a 
mortal sin." 

In view of the hatreds fostered, the terrorism and reprisals that 
are essential to war today, the immense brutalization of soul and the 
moral corruption, the staggering losses of human and cultural values 
of all kinds, the question of the legitimacy of any war whatsoever is 
a much more debatable one today than in the past. Certainly it cannot 
be solved so easily as formerly by moral theologians. That is why 
an authority so eminent as Cardinal Faulhaber could say in 1932: "We 
live in a period of transition; and just as in other questions, so, too, 
in the question of war and peace, a change of heart will be effected 
Even the teaching of moral theology in regard to war will 
speak a new language. It will remain true to its old principles, but 
in regard to the question of the permissibility of war, it will take ac- 
count of the new facts!" 1 

In regard to the solving of doubts about the complete justice of a 
specific war, various points should be mentioned. For a government to 
declare war, even a defensive war, when it is in any doubt as to the 
justice of its own cause is criminally immoral. But after such a war 
is waging, what about the individual citizen? If after careful in- 
vestigation he remains in doubt about the moral Tightness of his coun- 
try's cause, he is fully justified in refusing to take up arms; nor need 
he take the judgment of his government when the latter tries to justify 
its declaration of war, if he himself has reasonable cause for doubting 
it. However, if when in doubt, he has recourse to the judgment of 
prudent men (say, a spiritual adviser), and these prudent and honest 
men decide for him that the cause is just, it will be lawful for him to 
take up arms. But even then we can legitimately doubt his obligation 
to do so under circumstances. In the last World War it took dec- 
ades for both the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities to obtain even 
approximately accurate information about the actual causes that lay 
behind the frightful carnage. 

This brings us to another angle of the question, one that regards 
the obligation of the citizen to take up arms when there is a just war 

* Quoted In Peace and the Clergy, p. 135. Sheed and Ward, 1986. 
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of defense against an actual attack by an enemy. What of the person 
who even in case of such an unjust attack against his country chooses 
personally and out of spiritual motives to follow the gospel counsel 
quoted in the first section of this chapter (Matt. 5:38-45), and who is 
willing to suffer all injustice rather than to do physical harm to 
others? In terms of the counsels of perfection it is difficult to see 
how such a one can in any way be obliged to take up arms for the 
purpose of killing others. In the light of Christ's own teaching there 
can be no legitimate condemnation of his decision to suffer all evil for 
justice' sake, i.e., the higher justice of Christ that is not given to every- 
one to understand and to seize. 

Something of the above considerations together with the horrible 
increase of the evil of war today in all its aspects, physical, moral, 
spiritual, cultural, must have been in the mind of the Most Reverend 
John T. McNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinatti, when he addressed a 
pastoral letter to his flock, which was read in all the churches of his 
jurisdiction on the Sunday before the Lent of 1938: "There is the 
very practical question for informed Christians who acknowledge the 
supreme dominion of God and the divine toleration of governments 
that reject and ignore God: Will such Christians in our country form 
a mighty league of conscientious non-combatants? The organization 
of such a league deserves the serious consideration of $11 informed 
Christians who have the best interests of America at heart/' 

There are thus two questions that must be kept strictly apart in 
regard to the individual citizen in time of war. One of the questions 
is, whether it is ever lawful for a citizen to take part in war, and our 
answer was that under proper circumstances it is lawful. The other 
question is, whether under any circumstances a citizen can be morally 
obliged to take up arms, and our answer was that a person refusing to 
take up arms even in a just war for the sake of following the counsel 
of perfection cannot be obliged to do so. 

A further question connected with all wars today is that ot the 
forceful conscription of citizens into the army. The chief purpose of 
an army in time of peace is the maintenance of peace and order. For 
this a minimum standing army is necessary. The larger peacetime 
armies maintained by many militarist countries today are not only 
superfluous but a menace to true peace, as is all excessive armament. 
No citizen is morally obliged to follow a conscription order for such 
an army. Moreover, no country is morally justified in conscripting 
citizens for soldiers in time of war, except for a morally just war. In 
such instances it will be the duty of the average citizen to answer the 
call of his country, and the civil authorities are morally competent to 
enforce the conscription necessary for proper defense against in- 
justice — but always by legitimate means and with the safeguarding 
of the consciences of those who have chosen the more perfect way of 
the counsels of the gospel. 



6. CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONALISM. Since much mod- 
ern dissension between nations has arisen out of economic strife and 
greed, Pius XI has exhorted that the nations come to mutual agreement 
and cooperation in this matter. "It would be well/' the pontiff wrote, 
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"if the various nations in common counsel and endeavor strove to 
promote a healthy economic cooperation by prudent pacts and insti- 
tutions, since in economic matters they are largely dependent one 
upon the other, and need one another's help" (" Quadragesimo Anno/ 9 
F.G.E., p. 147). In the true Christian spirit there is no room for a 
"white man's burden" towards so-called inferior or backward races, at 
least not in the form in which this burden was interpreted in the height 
of economic imperialism or high robbery among nations. 

For the Christian there can be only one sense in which the "white 
man's burden" has any meaning, and that must arise out of the divine 
brotherhood of all peoples. It certainly does not include the duty or 
even the privilege of economic exploitation of the less advanced by the 
more advanced nations. If it is anything at all, it must be chiefly 
a fraternal aiding of the lower peoples towards their attainment of 
a higher culture and Christianity; and this should in turn include the 
ultimate self-determination and independence of the backward nations, 
and the opportunity on their part to choose freely or to refuse federa- 
tion with the foster nation. How impossible this attainment was in 
the past generations is evident from the fact that the foster nations 
themselves had departed far from the true Christian spirit. Any 
preaching of the latter to natives by the missionaries was usually quite 
contradicted by the political and economic actions of the home country 
towards the missionary land. 

A ricfht spirit between nations of all kinds and of all degrees of 
civilization can be attained only if the consciousness of the common 
fellowship of all men in the mystical body of Christ is uppermost in 
men's minds. It will then be seen more clearly that what Pope St. 
Clement wrote long ago to the Corinthians in regard to dissensions 
among them, holds at least as fully of any unjust relations between 
nations. "Why are there strife and passion and divisions and schisms 
and war among you?" he asked them. "Or have we not one God, and 
one Christ, and one Spirit of grace poured out upon us? And is there 
not one calling in Christ? Why do we divide and tear asunder the 
members of Christ, and raise up strife against our own body, and 
reach such a pitch of madness as to forget that we are members one of 
another? Remember the words of the Lord Jesus; for he said, 'Woe 
unto that man: it were good for him if he had not been born, then that 
he should offend one of my elect'." 1 

War- between nations or civil war within a state is indeed a most 
serious matter for the Christian since it is always a tearing apart of 
the very body of Christ. It is always an evil, and though God knows 
how to turn evil into good, this cannot possibly be an excuse for 
Christians to take the complacent or passive attitude that war is in- 
evitable after all and that nothing further can be done about that 
hard fact. Instead of the inevitability of war, it is the sinfulness and 
horror of it that all Christians should keep before their minds. In his 
allocution to the Cardinals on April 1, 1935, Pope Pius XI spoke of 
future war between nations in the following terms: "For the nations 
again to battle fiercely among themselves, to shed their fraternal blood 
again and reduce everything in the heavens, on earth and on the sea 

i C. 46. The Apostolic Fathers, Vol. I, p. 89. The Loeb Classical Library. 
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to a vast carnage, would be such a monstrous crime and such an enor- 
mous madness, that We do not believe it can really happen . 
We cannot persuade Ourselves that those who should have the well- 
being of the people at heart, will impel not only the people entrusted 
to them but almost the whole of mankind to destruction, ruin and 
chaos." 

No matter what the external relations between nations may be, 
the Christian must always keep in mind that he is a member of the 
universal brotherhood of men in Christ, and that he has a distinct duty 
and apostolate in this world as a member of Christ's mystical body. 
It is always his duty and privilege to foster, not only his own personal 
spiritual life, but also the life and growth of the entire mystical body. 
As a consecrated lay apostle he has a definite responsibility also for 
the increase of the Christ-life here on earth, for the cause of Christ 
throughout the world. 

Now just as Christ Himself appeared on earth amidst the univer- 
sal peace of the world, so the increasing manifestation of Christ in 
His mystical body here on earth can occur best when there is universal 
peace among nations. The life, then, of the mystical body is promoted 
most successfully under peaceful relations among men and nations, 
and through a peaceful external expression between them of the inner 
union that should bind all in Christ. It therefore devolves upon every 
member of the mystical body to do his utmost to help to establish and 
maintain peaceful relations between all peoples ; and the more severely 
any time or generation is threatened with the destructive scourge of 
war, the more is it incumbent on the Christian to bend all his efforts 
towards being an effective champion of the universal peace of the 
world. 

There are many tilings a Christian can do in the promotion of the 
cause of peace. Since disturbances and strife between men are due to 
a departure from the true Christian spirit, the lay apostle should first 
of all support every movement that tends to make this same true Chris- 
tian spirit flourish again among the faithful and through them come 
to influence the public sentiment and life of his times. But beyond 
such long-range and general action, there are also specific steps the 
Christian can take in support of particular movements both for the 
prevention or minimizing of future wars and for the positive building 
up of an international desire for a structure of peaceful relations be- 
tween all peoples. 

In his official "Peace Proposals" of August 1, 1917, Pope Benedict 
XV mentioned as "Bases of Lasting Peace: 1. Right instead of Force; 
2. Lessening of Armaments; 8. Arbitration" {The Pope and the Peo- 
ple, p. 219). These may be said to sum up in a general way both the 
movement for the abolition of war as also that for the positive and 
active enactment of peace (as against the purely passive attitude of 
doing nothing). 

Among general proposals for the prevention of war are such as 
minimize the danger of a headlong plunge into war, and such as sub- 
stitute other means for the settlement of international differences. 
As instruments for the peaceful settlement of disputes are the estab- 
lishment of international arbitration courts, tribunals such as were 
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set up by the League of Nations, a better codification of international 
law to cover as far as possible all contingencies that may arise be- 
tween nations, and the like. Whatever we may think of the League 
of Nations as it was established after the World War, the general 
idea of such a league should get the active support of all Catholics even 
as it received the encouragement of various Popes. However, a 
league must not resemble a circle of persons each holding the hands 
of his neighbors for dear life and thus preventing a fight, but rather be 
a group imbued with the Christian spirit at its best. Just for this 
reason any such league needs the wholehearted support of Catholics. 

Movements to minimize the danger of war may differ for different 
countries. Among the best proposals of this kind are agreements be- 
tween nations on a definite limitation of armaments, rigid governmental 
control of the manufacture of munitions of all kinds, the passing of 
stringent neutrality laws, the abolition of conscription and of larger 
armies than needed for minimum peacetime requirements, a popular 
referendum when there is question of declaring war, and the like. 

The above are only negative measures of possible prevention, im- 
portant as they may be. There must also be positive action for the 
building up of an extensive desire for peace among all peoples. For 
this various means of education and of propaganda should be used. In 
particular should full efforts be made to have all text-books depict war 
in its grim reality and destructiveness and in its real relation to the 
ideals of Christ. Beyond this there is the active support of national 
or international associations for the promotion of peace and for the 
better understanding of the minds and ways of other peoples. 

In the United States a Catholic Association for International 
Peace was formed in the course of the year 1926-27. It came into 
existence, as its announcements state, "to help American public opin- 
ion, and particularly Catholics, in the task of ascertaining more fully 
the facts of international life and of deciding more accurately what 
ought to be done that the relations between nations may become just, 
charitable and peaceful." Its work consists in promoting the idea of 
international peace in every way, by holding conferences in various 
cities, by publishing informative pamphlets, and study club material, 
etc. It has also organized a special student section called the "Stu- 
dent Peace Federation," since the re?d hope for future peace in the 
world rests in fact with the intelligent youth of today. From all that 
has been said in the foregoing pages it should be evident that the 
work of such associations should receive the heartiest support and co- 
operation of every member of Christ, of all apostles of the Christ-life. 



I. Universal Brotherhood of Man: 

1. What anti-democratic principle was at the very source 

of the World War, supposedly fought to make the 
world safe for democracy? Explain. 

2. Show that the real brotherhood of men is realized only 

in and through Jesus Christ. 



STUDENT AIDS 

A. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 
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3. Tell the teachings of Christ with regard to the rela- 

tions of men among themselves. 

4. How does the Church in her teaching and example in- 

culcate love for all men including enemies? 

5. What conditions in modern life make particularly nec- 

essary the stressing of the universal fellowship of 
love ? 

6. What is the only source of peace and unity in human 

society? Explain. 

II. The Brotherhood of Nations: 

1. What does the essentially social nature of man require 

for him? 

2. Give examples of the fact that the unit in larger so- 

cieties is not the individual but the next smaller 
group. 

3. In the universal brotherhood of man, then, what are 

the constituent units ? 

4. What contrast is there in conditions in the Old Testa- 

ment and in the New, as to the vocation of nations? 

5. Quote passages from the Old Testament to show that 

the Kingdom of God in the New Law is to be com- 
posed of all nations, rather than merely of individuals 
from all nations. 

6. What is the traditional attitude of the Church toward 

the fostering of characteristic national traits and cus- 
toms ? Why ? 

7. Explain the significance of this truth: "Each distinctive 

nationality is capable of a different expression of 
the total spirit of Christ." 

III. Nationalism: 

1. Name the chief distinguishing marks of a nationality. 

2. Show that the fostering of these national characteris- 

tics is in harmony with the ideal of Christian broth- 
erhood. 

3. Distinguish between state and nation. When several 

nationalities co-exist in a state, what tendency needs 
to be safeguarded in the best interests of the state as 
well as of nationalities? (cf. Roman Empire, British 
Empire.) 

4. How are individual and national differences transcend- 

ed in man by nature and by grace? 

5. Contrast exaggerated nationalism with a true national 

spirit. 

6. Give illustrations of nationalism based on a. myth of 

racial superiority; on the dominance of a particular 
personality. 

7. Point out some of the evil effects of such nationalism. 

8. How is such a spirit of nationalism basically unchris- 

tian? 
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9. Explain: chauvinism, jingoism, economic imperialism. 
10. Evaluate "national interests/' "national rights/' and 
"national honor" as grounds for war. 
IV. The Evil of War: 

1. Cite passages from the Sacred Scriptures which show, 

a) that Jesus Christ came to bring peace to men; 

b) that peace is a characteristic mark of the child 
of God and the member of Christ. 

2. Quote from St. Paul to show the emphasis he placed 

on peace in his teachings. 

3. Examine the Ordinary of the Mass to see how frequent- 

ly prayers for peace occur therein. 

4. What is the evidence of history regarding the preva- 

lence of war in the past? 

5. Memorize, and amplify, the following statement: "From 

the Christian viewpoint all wars are the result of a 
violation of the law of God and are gravely sinful 
for at least one of the parties." 

6. Prepare to give a talk to the class on "The Evil Effects 

of War, Moral, Economic, Civic." 
V. War Today: 

1. According to Christian tradition as expressed by St. 

Thomas, what three conditions must exist before a 
war can be accounted morally just? 

2. State precisely the ten points which Stratmann indi- 

cates as included in these three conditions. 

3. Give a detailed report on what is required in the 

"right intention" which is a condition of just war, 
as this is described and explained in the text. 

4. In the choice between two evils, which the choice 

of war always is, what principle must determine one's 
action ? 

5. Why is it extremely difficult today, if not impossible, 

in specific cases to determine whether aggression be 
certainly unjust, and even what is the real cause of 
war? 

6. Is a government free to declare war, even a defensive 

war, when in any doubt as to the reaJ iustice of the 
cause ? 

7. Explain precisely what may be the obligation, the right, 

or the privilege of the ci+ivm with regard to re- 
fusing to bear arms. 
VI. Christian Internationalism: 

1 What is at the root of much of modern dissension? 
What relation do you see between this condition and 
the wide acceptance of materialism? 

2. What has been the common understanding of "the 

white man's burden"? Compare this attitude with 
the Christian ideal in this regard. 

3. Prepare to give a ta\k to the class on 'The Mystical 
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Body of Christ, Sole Source of True International- 
ism." 

4. In the light of Christian truth, why have all Christians 
an obligation to work positively for the preservation 
of peace? Consider in this connection: 

The horror of war for members of the mystical 

body of Christ. 
The social responsibility of the confirmed member 
of Christ. 

The importance of peace for the growth of the 

mystical body. 
Specific ways in which the Christian can promote 

peace, negative and positive. 



B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 

"In some ways the universality of the Roman Empire 
and the national diversities within its all-embracing 
unity were an earthly forerunner of the supernatural 
kingdom of God, the mystical body here on earth." 
In what ways was this true? 

"The Church of Christ was founded for all times and 
all peoples. In her embrace there is room not only 
for personal differences among individual men, but 
also for national customs and traits, for varying cul- 
tures and civilizations." Cite illustrations. 
As in saints the individual personality is strongly de- 
veloped, so in truly Catholic nations, we might ex- 
pect that national characteristics would remain 
strong. Is this the case? 

Let a group of eight students prepare a symposium 
on the subject: The Social Apostolate of the Catholic 
Layman." The following outline mav prove help- 
ful: 

Source of Apostolic vocation: The Sacraments of 

Baptism and Confirmation. 
Preparation for vocation: Knowledge of the teach 
ings of the Church. 

Exercise in the Christian virtues. 
Growth and vigor from the holy Eucharist. 
Obligations of the apostolate: "To bear witness 
to Christ"— 

By making known His teachings and their 

application to the present needs of men; 
By a life of Christian charity; 
By active participation in the liturgical life of 
the Church, the mystical Christ. 
Achievement: The transforming effect on society 
of a universal acceptance and fulfillment of this 
apostolic vocation by all confirmed Catholics. 
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4. Prepare to give a talk to the class on "Christianity, the 

Essential Basis of Human Fellowship." Follow this 
outline: 

The nature of man, spirit and matter. 

Man's distinctive powers of knowing and loving. 

Effects of the Fall on man's mind and will. 

Consequent clashes in men's beliefs and desires. 

The unifying effect of Christian revelation, of the 
Christian law of love, and' of the Christ-life. 
"None but a common profession of Christ and His 
truths will enable peoples to live together in peace 
and cooperation, for such a profession alone can unite 
minds in the common acceptance of the ideals of 
brotherhood; and the Christ-life alone can furnish 
men with the divine energies needed to live a life 
of true divine love of man for man and of all for 
God." 

5. "The individual man must die in his self -hood, not in 

order to sink back into nothingness or to lose his 
distinctive character in an abstract universal human- 
ity, but he must surrender his self in order to find his 
personality again, more complete, more fulfilled, made 
whole in the life of Christ which contains the fullness 
of the Godhead. . . . Nations too must detach them- 
selves from their natural individuality; again not in 
order to be submerged or to lose their forces in a 
false internationalism, but in order to embrace that 
fulness which Christ has entrusted to a community, 
to the community of His Church, the fulness of the 
Divine Life" (J. Pinsk, Christianity and Race, p. 
94). Develop these statements further through 
analysis and example. 

6. Granting that the elements effecting a national unity 

are a common language and literature, common insti- 
tutions, and consciousness of common culture, show 
how Christianity possesses even the natural ele- 
ments for effecting unity among men. 

7. Explain the implications of this passage from Johannes 

Pinsk: "If in regard to the German people, we speak 
of the necessity of its completion through the Church 
of Christ, we do so out of passionate love for our 
people, because we do not want to see our own nation 
continuing in the poverty of its natural limitations 
whilst other nations are flourishing in the glory of 
the Kingdom of God" (op. cit., p. 93). 

8. Show the special need today, when nationalism is 

prevalent, for a deepened consciousness of the reality 
of the mystical body of Christ. 

9. Integral nationalism has been defined by Charles 

Maurras, leader in the condemned "Action Fran- 
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caise/' as "the exclusive pursuit of national policies, 
the absolute maintenance of national integrity, and 
the steady increase of national power, — for a nation 
declines when it loses military might." How does 
this ideal for a nation compare with the selfish ideal 
of an egcjist? Show that such a nationalistic spirit 
is a) opposed to the real good of a nation; b) utterly 
contrary to the true Christian spirit, 

10. For the Catholic layman to cooperate effectively with 

the Church's program for peace ("Pax Christi in 
regno Cfyristi!"), it is necessary that he not only be 
acquainted with the realities underlying the Chris- 
tian ideal of peace; he must also be informed con- 
cerning the practical means for establishing and 
maintaining peace in the complex international society 
of today. It would be profitable for groups of stu- 
dents to study some of the pamphlets brought out 
by the Catholic Association for International Peace. 
Chairmen of the various groups might then draw up 
some of the most important facts learned and present 
them to the whole class. Pamphlets particularly rec- 
ommended for such study are those included in the 
list of readings given at the close of this chapter. 

11. Report to the class on the history, aims, principles, 

accomplishments, and personnel of the Catholic As- 
sociation for International Peace. (Write to The 
Catholic Association for Intt. national Peace, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C, for a 
copy of "A Catholic Program for World Peace," a 
pamphlet containing the information required for this 
report.) 

12. Give a report to the class on activities of Student Peace 

Federations of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace. 

13. "If the four hundred million and more Catholics in 

the world today were to heed the call of Pope Pius 
XI and his predecessors and further the will to inter- 
national peace and friendship, the menace of war 
which now walks abroad would be immeasurably les- 
sened." (Elizabeth Sweeney, "Catholic Youth and 



World Peace," The Christian Front, (Oct. 1936, p. 



Are you participating in any specific effort to respond 
to the call of the Holy Father? Is there a unit of 
the Student Peace Federation of the C. A. I. P. es- 
tablished in your vicinity? What opportunities are 
available for participation by high school seniors in 
the activities of such a federation? What can you do 
now to help the cause of "Pax Christi in regno 
Christi/' as a confirmed apostle of Christ? 
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14u Consider this statement from the article cited in the 
previous question: "In these days of unjust wars of 
aggression far better that the names of Catholic youth 
be inscribed on the list of conscientious objectors 
than on the bronze memorial tablets adorning the 
college libraries, the city halls and other public places. 
It is much nobler for youth to live and fight the pres- 
ent battle for justice and charity than to die in order 
that the greed of rulers and international bankers 
may be satisfied and the coffers of the munition man- 
ufacturers filled/' 

15. There are persons today, even Christians, who speak 

and act as if mankind, because of original sin, were 
essentially incapable of living in peace, as if war 
were inevitable. Point out the error in such an at- 
titude; show how this attitude rises from ignorance 
or disregard of fundamental Christian truths and 
mysteries: the work of the Redemption; the sacra- 
mental life of the Church, a means frfc ^eace for 
society as well as for the individual. 
Consider in this connection: "The first sin broke the 
original peace, and, as Original Sin, banished it from 
the earth. But not for evermore. There is a Redemp- 
tion! The Redemption did not remove all the con- 
sequences of original sin, nor did it restore the peace 
of Paradise . . .; nevertheless, through the Grace of 
the Redeemer, the possession of original justice was 
again made possible and became for the redeemed a 
moral obligation. Thereby Peace Too Became a Com- 
mand" (Peace and the Clergy, p. 18). 

16. Develop for an oral or written report the thought 

that the ideal for International society is not merely 
the negative one of abstention from actual war but 
rather the positive one of a world society whose mem- 
bers, the nations, united in peace, contribute to their 
own and to one another's development materially and 
intellectually, morally and spiritually, until the end 
of the peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ be- 
comes ever more fully realized. 

17. Do any of the students in your school carry on cor- 

respondence with students in other countries? What 
opportunities are there here for helping the cause of 
peace? Would it be desirable to extend this practice 
to students of more foreign countries? Why not do 



18. Some students may be interested in making a study, for 
group report, of the non-Latin rites used in the Cath- 
olic Eastern Churches: Alexandrian, Antiochene, Ar- 
menian, Byzantine, and Chaldean. Herein will be 
found evidence of a) the Church's custom of foster- 
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ing true national character and culture, b) the trans- 
cendence of Christian truth and worship over the 
nationalistic spirit, c) the desirability of a wider 
knowledge among all Catholics of their brethren in 
rites other than their own. See Attwater, Donald: 
The Catholic Eastern Churches (Bruce, 1935). 
19. Make a study of the programs and activities of mission- 
aries in foreign fields. What evidences do you find 
that the Church tends to foster native cultures, while 
elevating them through Christianity? 



Adam, Karl, Christ and the Western Mind. 

Attwater, Donald, The Catholic Eastern Churches. 

Eppstein, John, The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations, 

esp, Chapters 1, 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, and Appendix I. II 
Franke, Hermann, The Salvation of Nations. 
German Priest, Peace and the Clergy. 

Hayes, Carlton, J. H., Historical Evolution of Modern National- 

ism; Essays on Nationalism. 
The Pope and the People: select letters etc. of Popes Leo XIII, 

Pius X, Benedict XV, and Pius XI. 
Strattman, O. P., Franziskus, The Church and War. 
Furfey, Paul H., Three Theories of Snnittu. 

Pamphlets : 

Publications of the Catholic Association for International Peace: 
Peace Education in the Curriculum of the Schools. 
International Ethics. 
Causes of War. 
War and Peace. 

Catholic Church and Peace Efforts. 

The Ethics of War. 

Peace Action of Pope Benedict XV. 

Catholic Organization for Peace in Europe. 

Arbitration and the World Court. 

A Papal Peace Mosaic. 

A Primer of Peace. 

Periodicals : 

"A Catholic Way to Peace/' Christian Front, 1 (1936), 147. 
Attwater, Donald, "This War Business," Catholic World, 145 

(1937), 10; "War and You and I," Commonweal, 29 (1938), 

61-2. 

Belloc, Hilaire, "This Modern Nationalism/* Sign, 17 (1938), 
533; "The Three Cultures/' Sign, 17:683. 



Dawson, C, "The Tragedy of Christian Politics/' Sign, 18 
(1938), 7-10. 

Gillard, S. J., John T., "Racism Rampant in the United States," 
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PART THREE 

THE UNCHRISTIAN WORLD 
CHAPTER XHI. DENIAL OF SPIRIT : 
DEIFICATION OF MATTER 

1. SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

Remarkable scientific development of last century. 
Effects of scientific development of thought — 

a) Unsound: positivism, rejection of revelation, et al. 

b) Healthy: fostering of accurate knowledge of ma- 

terial universe. 
Comparison of science and religion as to end and means. 
Impossibility of science and religion as to end and means. 
Basis of so-called conflict. 

2. EVOLUTION 

Theory of permanent fixity of species. 
Darwin's theory of natural selection. 
Essentially theoretic character of Darwinism. 
Subjective reasons for spread of Darwinian theory. 
No olash between Darwinian theory and beliei in divine 
creation. 

Distinction between facts, theories, and hypotheses. 
Direct creation by God of each human soul. 
Theory of evolution impossible of demonstration. 
Scientific hypothesis of evolution not related to religious 
belief. 

3. MATERIALISM. 

True science not allied wUh materialism. 
Unsound views of matter: 

Denial of its existence (Idealists). 

Accounting it evil (Manicheans). 
Opposition of Church to Manicheism in all its forms. 
History of materialism. 

Moral consequences of acceptance of materialism. 

The Christian attitude toward the material. 
1. SCIENCE AND RELIGION. We have been living in tne 
age of the natural sciences, or the age of science as it is called for 
short. This is true of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in a 
degree far above that of any past age, whether it be that of the 
ancient Greek civilization, the middle ages, or even the eighteenth 
century of enlightenment. The advances made in the theoretical study 
and the practical achievements of the natural sciences in the past 
hundred years or so far surpass those of all the previous centuries 
known to man. The child of today, born and reared amidst all the 
best products of our civilization, may have a hard time picturing this 
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advance for itself. The present conditions and implements of our 
life are quite naturally taken for granted by it. Yet even a slight bit 
of reading on the conditions of civilized life as they existed no more 
than a century ago, cannot but impress upon its mind the immense 
difference science had made in the lives of men within that short 
space of time. 

Much less than a hundred years ago there was no practical use 
made of electricity while today we cannot turn around without coming 
upon some new device made possible by that indispensable factor of 
modern life. With the beginning of the industrial revolution also 
began an immense series of inventions for the easier and speedier 
manufacture of all sorts of articles of living and of luxury — first of 
all factory machinery itself of the most complicated kinds, by means 
of which a single man tending a machine can do the work that it 
formerly took hundreds of human hands to do, and then the chemical 
advances in the processing of raw materials into durable substances, 
in food treatment, in production of substitute materials for wood and 
metals, e.g., synthetic rubber and natural rubber, and the like. Then 
there is the whole field of medical care and of prevention of diseases, 
disinfection, surgery, et al., the immense number of added comforts 
and tools of home life, the means of world-wide communication and 
transportation, and again the powerful armaments of modern warfare. 

First of all, there was the harnessing of the water power of streams 
and the conversion of coal into steam power. In our own time this 
has been greatly superseded by the transformation of water-power 
and of steam into electricity, and by the invention of the internal com- 
bustion or gasoline engine. By means of these, machine power can 
be transported into the remotest or the most secluded parts of the 
earth. Today there is much speculation in regard to making available 
the immense power and energy given out by the sun or stored away in 
the minutest atoms of matter, and there is no reason short of a general 
cataclysm to doubt that science will succeed sooner or later with this 
new advance. Science has indeed revolutionized human life within 
the past generations and there is all justification for believing that 
further similar revolutions lie in store for future generations. 

Now in order to understand something of the ideas current in our 
modern unchristian world in connection with science it is necessary to 
remember two facts in regard to this scientific progress. First of all, 
there is the fact that science has really done wonders for man. And 
secondly there is the fact that the greatest scientific progress was 
made at a time when the effects of the sixteenth century separation 
from the Church of Christ were showing themselves to the full; i.e., 
at a time when the dominant thought of European civilization had 
become quite atheistic, or when it had become fashionable among the 
"enlightened" to deny God. It is no wonder under these circum- 
stances that some men pointed to the advances of science in order to 
proclaim the thesis that man is sufficient unto himself, that he is his 
own god, and to make a veritable religion out of science itself. 

There was a French philosopher, Auguste Comte, living in the past 
century (#798-1857), who is the founder of what is called Positivism. 
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Comte said the history of mankind had gone through three great stages. 
In the first stages men believed in God and used the ideas of religion 
to guide their lives and their events. In that stage the priests were 
the leaders of men. Then came the stage which he called meta- 
physical. Instead of the religious ideas, it was now the philosophical 
or rational ideas that guided men. Human reasoning took the place of 
religion and philosophers took the place of priests. Typical for this 
stage was the period of the enlightenment or of rationalism, of which 
something will be said in the next chapter. In Comte's own day, the 
third stage of human history was to begin. This was to be the age of 
science, in which science would rule and direct men in place of philos- 
ophy or of religion. The leaders of mankind would be the scientists 
instead of the philosophers or priests, and instead of religious or 
philosophical ideas men would be guided by the positive facts of 
science. Because of the growing unchristian character of the nine- 
teenth century, this doctrine of positivism was seized eagerly by many 
who made a sort of religion out of natural science and made use of 
this new religion of science to defend their rejection of the traditional 
doctrines of Christianity. 

In the name of scientific criticism or positive criticism men began 
to attack the Bible as the inspired word of God. They tried to show, 
for instance, that the books of the New Testament were written much 
later than the life-time of the apostles. But gradually they were 
forced to adtnit that the best scientific investigations showed that these 
books were really written at the time when their assigned authors 
lived. Then scientific criticism proved, e.g., that Moses did not write 
the Pentateuch, or the Five Books of Moses of the Old Testament, 
word for word himself, but that he made use of passages from some 
earlier manuscripts. To this Catholic scholars answered by stating 
that the divine inspiration of the Bible never meant that an author 
had to write every word of it for the first time himself, but only 
that God divinely guided and inspired him in the production of the 
biblical books. 

Again, critics pointed out that statements in the Bible contradict 
the known facts of science; e.g., that the Bible says the sun stood 
still, while today we know it must have been the earth that stood still. 
This criticism, too, is based on a false notion of what the Church 
claims the Bible to be. The Old and New Testaments were never 
meant to be handbooks of the facts of science, but books teaching the 
truths we must know for the salvation of our souls. Under the in- 
spiration of God the hooks taught men the divine truths of God and 
of salvation, a great part of which could not possibly be known by 
man's natural reason ; all other kinds of truths, which man can learn to 
know himself, the Bible leaves him also to find out for himself. More- 
over, in order to make the divine truths intelligible to the people of 
the time, the Bible had to use the language of the day. To have said 
that "the earth stood still" would have conveyed no meaning to man- 
kind for thousands of generations ; and we today know better the 
scientific explanation of the relation of the earth to the sun, and still 
know equally well what is meant by the phrase that the sun stood 
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still. So no harm is done by such biblical phrases wherever men are 
of good will. 

There are even today many men who hold that science has dis- 
proved all the claims of religion. But there are also many eminent 
scientists who deny vigorously that science as such has anything to 
do with religion or that science in aqy way contradicts the truths of 
revealed religion. In order to get clear on this question it is neces- 
sary to understand well what science really is or does and what be- 
longs truly to religion. 

How does the scientist study things? He observes them by means 
of his senses, eyes, ears, etc. He changes the conditions of things 
(puts them in water, heats them) and sees to what extent they act 
differently then. For this he uses instruments to help his senses, and 
by means of them he observes more closely, weighs and measures and 
counts, and then puts his results down in writing and compares his 
records over a long time and with the records of other scientists. 
Thus he deals specifically with material things that have color, weight, 
volume, etc. and only with them. With things that can not be seen 
or felt or measured, the scientist has nothing to do ; for example, with 
such matters as courage, honesty, goodness, soul, God. Scientific 
knowledge is the accurate knowledge of the positive facts of the 
material world about us. 

Religion, on the other hand, is the virtue of giving oneself in 
prayer and action to the will of God; it is the lifting of heart and 
mind to God, the willing submission of the creature to the Creator. 
It is essentially an inner action of mind even when it is shown forth 
in external actions. It is also essentially something that lies outside 
the entire field and method of the natural sciences. 

From these definitions it is evident that religion and science do 
not clash. It is also evident that the religion teacher, when he stays 
in his own field of religion, cannot clash with the scientist when the 
latter stays within his field of natural science. Trouble can begin 
only when a religion teacher tries in the name of religion to say that 
red is black or that gold is much lighter in weight than the scientists 
say it is, or when a scientist tries in the name of science to say that 
there is no soul or there is no God or that only material things have 
existence. Thus the field of religion has its own well-defined sphere, 
and the field of natural sciences has its own definite limits, and within 
these spheres there is no clash, as is acknowledged everywhere by 
the most prominent religion teachers and the best scientists. 

Yet the fact remains that second-rate scientists, and still oftener 
men who are not scientists at all, claim science has proved that neither 
God nor souls exist and that religion is nothing but outworn super- 
stition. Such men speak of dissecting a body and not finding a 
soul, or of scanning the universe with a telescope and examining 
minute particles with a microscope and finding nothing but matter, 
lrust of all finding anything like God. These pseudo-scientists use 
means that were made for observing matter, and then complain that 
they see nothing but matter. When as a result they deny the exist- 
ence of spiritual things or beings, they are like the ostrich which hides 
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its head in the sand, as if the things it then does not see thereby also 
go out of existence. But they are then also much worse than the 
ostrich, which is but a dumb and irrational animal, while man has been 
endowed with reason and was created after the image of God Himself. 

2. EVOLUTION. The clash that took place in the past century 
between some natural scientists and some religion teachers was greatly 
intensified by the appearance of a book on The Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection m 1859. It was written by an English- 
man, Charles R. Darwin (1809-1892), an eminent student of nature. 
The generally accepted scientific viewpoint at the time of Darwin 
was that throughout the history of the world the different animal 
species had always remained the same. Darwin studied various 
forms of animal and plant life with great patience and accuracy and 
from a vast array of facts he worked out a theory opposed to that of 
the permanent fixity of the animal species. There had been opponents 
of the theory of such fixity before and during Darwin's own time, but 
he had the distinction of opposing this theory by a new theory of 
evolution and of marshalling forth a vast array of facts of observation 
in support of his new explanation. 

Darwin's theory of evolution was called natural selection. It 
held that young animals are born with minute changes in their organs 
or makeup from those of the parents. Among the new-born animals 
those whose changes help them in the general struggle for life will 
have an advantage over others. They will survive over their brethren 
and transmit their advantageous characters to others and thus gradual- 
ly develop a new species of animal. This is the theory of animal 
evolution expounded by Darwin over against that of the fixity of 
species. Darwin's explanation of this evolution was thus based on the 
principle of natural selection resulting in a survival of the fittest types 
amid a general struggle of all animals for their existence. 

It may be noted at once that Darwin never observed and never 
claimed to have observed the evolution of a new species out of an 
older one as a scientific fact. He merely explained the differences 
between animals and plants and the different geographical distribution 
of various species by means of his theory. Evolution is thus not itself 
a scientific fact, but an explanation made in order to account for many 
minute and detailed facts of animal and plant life and to account for 
them better than the theory of fixity of living species. In general the 
theory also assumed that all the present species of animals and plants 
were evolved from a number of primitive or first species, or possibly 
even from a single original type of life — something that could of 
course never be observed by man but only guessed at. Such guess- 
ing, when based on plausible reasons, is a necessary part of scientific 
theory and procedure. 

Darwin and his theory were a godsend to many persons who had 
abandoned the teachings of Christianity. For here, they thought, is 
an explanation of the world in the light of pure nature, an explanation 
that needs no God and that shows the biblical account of creation to 
be all wrong. And all of this was brought out by them in the name 
of science itself, even if some of the keenest scientists of the time, 
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while accepting evolution, refused to look upon it as either unchristian 
or antireligious. 

Intense controversy between "religion" and "science" xaged at 
once. It was intensified by the fact that especially since the advent 
of Protestantism the so-called literal interpretation of the Bible had 
become almost universal. It is interesting to note that for over a 
thousand years of Catholic Christianity, the Church Fathers and 
others had called attention to the fact that the biblical account of 
Moses need not be taken to mean six days of twenty-four hours; and 
'many of them never did understand the account literally in that way. 
What the Bible does tell us is that God created the universe, and that 
the world took on shape and form, division into various heavenly 
bodies, plant and animal and human life on earth, in successive stages. 
Here as elsewhere there is no attempt at scientific explanation, but 
3nly at emphasizing the truths needed for salvation. To take the 
account strictly according to the letter would mean that God had 
actually rested up after working for six days ! It did not take long, 
in the course of the controversy, for some to point out that Darwin- 
ism did not even try to explain how things came to be, but only how 
the present great variety of animal and plant species came into exist- 
ence from previous ones. From that standpoint, then, there was no 
clash at all between Darwinian theory and the revealed truth thai 
God created the world; the former was merely an attempt to explain 
how things developed after God had created them out of nothing 
In the course of this general controversy the same confusion oc- 
curred that still takes place not infrequently today. There are always 
some men (not real scientists, however) who confuse the observed 
facts of science with the further theories invented to explain the 
facts, and they then speak of the explanatory theories as if they 
were proved facts of science. If for instance a scientist digs down 
into the earth and finds a whole series of different layers of earth or 
rock or mineral, and in the different layers finds different kinds of 
animal remains, more and larger skeletons in the upper layers and 
diminishingly fewer and smaller ones in the lower — what are the 
facts of the case? They are all the data that can be accurately ob- 
served and, measured and counted. Further, as to an explanation of 
these facts, it is necessary to imagine or to guess at a number of 
theories and then to select the one that is most suitable or most 
reasonable. As far as the facts go there could strictly be various 
explanations, as, for example: (1) All the layers and the bones were 
created by God just as they were found by the scientist; (2) The 
various layers formed themselves gradually one upon the other and 
God in the course of time created the various species of animals whose 
remains are found in the successive layers; (3) All the different 
species were created at once, but in the course of time each smaller 
and weaker species was chased out of this region by a larger one, and 
so we have successive types of skeletons in the layers; (4) The larger 
and later species were evolved, either by gradual degrees or by 
jumps, from smaller and earlier species. Obviously the facts them- 
selves do not tell us which of these explanations to choose. That is 
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why true scientists make such an important distinction between the 
observed and certain facts of science and the unobserved and less 
certain theories or hypotheses by which they try to explain the facts. 

If we take another field of scientific research, the starry heavens, 
we can see the same distinction to be of good service. Among the 
heavenly bodies are some that are very bright, and others less so, 
and some that seem to be in process of cooling off altogether. The 
many facts of that nature can be explained on the theory that there 
has been a gradual development or evolution among the heavenly 
bodies, with some stars now still growing brighter and others in 
process of growing dimmer. No one can observe this general process 
as a fact, yet the theory or explanation of such evolution among the 
stars is the best one we can figure out in order to account for the 
facts that scientific observation does reveal. All through there are 
only actual data or facts that are observed and measured by science. 
Real evolution is not itself observed, but it proves to be a very good 
way of explaining many of the things that are observed. It is a good 
hypothesis to go by, or is a good working hypothesis or theory for the 
scientist to use in explaining and putting together the facts he ob- 
serves. 

Evolution' as such an explanation of facts is also used by many 
scientists in relating man to the rest of the animal world. Some per- 
sons speak glibly of the descent of man from the monkey, but no 
scientist does so. At most he will speak of the possibility of man 
and the ape of having descended from a common ancestor. Much 
searching has been done for the fossils or remains of such a common 
ancestor, or for the missing link, but none has so far been found. 
Obviously there is no possibility of observing as a scientific fact what 
may have occurred, if at all, thousands of years ago. The whole ques- 
tion is one of scientific hypothesis or explanation on the basis of dis- 
covered facts, i.e., fossil remains in this case. So few are the early 
fossil remains of man, and so indefinite is their story, that the best 
scientists of today again acknowledge that the question of man's 
descent from animals must be left open. At all events, there is not 
sufficient evidence *o ra*"~ f he hypothesis of the evolutionary origin 
of man out of the ran*s oi a guess that may be quite reasonably ac- 
cepted or rejected. 

There is a point in this question ofi which religion speaks with 
certainty, namely the spiritual nature of man. Whenever a new 
human body is first formed, a spiritual human soul is breathed into it 
by God. Traditional Christian teaching holds that the souls of new- 
born infants do not come from the soul of the parents, as their bodies 
do frpm the parental bodies, but are directly the result of creation 
by God. Hence, even if a Christian should want to accept at present, 
in spite of the insufficient evidence, that the body of the first man 
was evolved out of that of a brute animal, he would still have to be- 
lieve in the creation by God of the human soul. Because the soul is 
a spiritual being and is not material, it falls outside of the methods 
and the field of scientific observation, as we have seen. Hence this 
is a point on which true science cannot decide since it cannot ob- 
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serve. Obviously, there could be no clash here between religious 
truth and scientific fact, even, if to assume the impossible, science 
could demonstrate as a fact that the human body was originally 
evolved from that of an animal. 

The theory of evolution was used by atheists to explain away all 
religion. The latter, they said, arose out of a belief by primitive man 
that all things have souls, and out of his fear of the powers of nature 
that he could not control. Here again the question arises: Who 
knows? or What can science tell us as a fact of this early period of 
man, in regard to which there are no records to go by? The whole 
question of religion is outside of the domain of true scientific obser- 
vation, since it is a matter of inner thought and mind. It can be 
dealt with only by rational speculation, which tries to reason out the 
inner nature of religion from external actions and instruments. Here 
as elsewhere it is most important to keep the true domain of science 
and the limitations of the scientific method well in mind, and # to re- 
frain from arguing either way on questions under the inspiration of 
one's wishes or one's emotions. Only in that way can we give its true 
value to the hypothesis of evolution in the whole domain of human 
knowledge. 

3. MATERIALISM. The word materialism stands for the 
viewpoint that nothing but matter exists in this world. It implies a 
complete denial of spiritual beings, of God and of the angels, as well 
as of the spiritual nature of the human soul. Insofar as the proper 
field of the natural sciences is that of material objects or of the phys- 
ical world, it is obvious that a real flourishing of scientific knowledge 
and research can go hand in hand with a widespread belief in ma- 
terialism. However, it is equally obvious that the two need not at all 
go together. There is no reason of any kind why a Christian be- 
lieving in God and the supernatural and so denying the philosophy 
of materialism can not be a first-class scientist. There have in fact 
always been scientists who were also staunch believers in God, and 
many persons declare that a long scientific study of the marvels of 
the physical universe has only brought them closer to an appreciation 
of the greatness of the God who created these marvels. 

Before going on with our discussion of materialism, we may men- 
tion opposite viewpoints. In the course of the history of thought 
there have been some men who denied that matter has any reality at 
all and they tried to hold that nothing but spirit exists. Such persons 
had to shut their eyes to everyday experience, which constantly brings 
us in touch with material things, and to hold that our sense knowledge 
is always deceiving us. Another type of person has held that matter 
and material things are evil, and that only spiritual things are good. 
Such a belief is often called Manicheism, from Manes an early Per- 
sian exponent of a religion based on this belief. In regard to the hold- 
ing of matter as evil two things may be noted: (1) such a belief has 
always arisen in the name of religion; (2) it has always been con- 
demned by the Catholic Church as a heresy and therefore as contrary 
to the teaching of Christ. 
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Among the early Christians there was the heretical sect of the 
Manicheans, who preached a life of such strict asceticism, — or of a 
staying away from material pleasures and contacts, — that only a few 
of the "elect" could live up to their demands. Since matter was evil, 
they had to deny the reality of the human body assumed by Christ, 
and so ran foul of the teachings of the early Christians. In the Middle 
Ages a similar belief was preached by the Albigensians. Among the 
Reformers, Luther held that human nature is always sinful and 
actually evil, always a damnable mass or matter, and that by His re- 
demption Christ covers over the foulness of human nature as by a 
cloak but does not change it in any way. It is something of this kind 
that brought on the prohibition of all material pleasures by some of 
the early Protestants and the somberness of the early Puritan life. 
Over against it, the Christian believes his sinful nature is elevated 
and ennobled by intimate participation in the Christ-life, and for him 
all earthly pleasures not contrary to the commandments of God are 
legitimate within their proper bounds. In our own day, the teaching 
of Christian Science includes something of a denial of the existence 
of matter and the exclusive affirmation of mind or spirit. 

Far more prominent in the history of human thought than such 
anti-materialist views has been the belief in materialism. Among the 
early Greek philosophers were some who explained the whole world in 
terms of physical matter, and the Roman poet and philosopher Lu- 
cretius (ca. 96 B. C. to 55 B. C.) used such an explanation in order 
to justify his opposition to the Roman religion and his denial of the 
existence of the gods. He is the first prominent materialist who used 
his materialism in defense of atheism and irreligion. 

During the ages of Christian faith there was naturally little or no 
acceptance among men of the philosophy of materialism. But when 
the effects of the separation from the Church of Christ through the 
protestant reformation began to show themselves, there was also a 
strong revival of materialism. Some of the most prominent intellec- 
tuals of the eighteenth-century enlightenment sponsored it. Thus, for 
example, La Mettrie (1709-51) preached a thorough materialism, 
and he drew the moral, or rather immoral, consequences of it for daily 
life. If nothing but matter exists, then there is no God and no 
spiritual soul and no after-life. Hence the only logical rule of life is 
to enjoy oneself as much as possible by seeking a maximum amount of 
material pleasure. Thus materialism led to the doctrine of animal 
license. 

Because of the great advances of the natural sciences in the past 
century, the materialism of that time was a very hopeful one. It con- 
sidered all former religious beliefs and moral laws as superstitions 
that had hindered the true progress of man. Now, in the name of 
science, the universal material paradise and the golden millenium 
were to be ushered in by means of the scientific progress that was 
very evidently being made. But the first third of the twentieth 
century saw the complete shattering of these golden hopes built upon 
the materialistic achievements of science. It then became evident 
that the increased terribleness of modern warfare was also a child of 
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this same scientific progress, acid that the wholesale spread of crime 
and gangsterdom was made possible by these same achievements. In 
other words, it became evident that material progress as such is not 
all of life, that it is as such neutral, and that the important thing in its 
regard is the right use man makes of his scientific advances. And 
this right use, bitter experience shows, is hardly possible when ma- 
terial progress is accompanied by the rejection of moral principles 
and religious faitt 

The warning in regard to this was given long ago by St. Paul, 
when he wrote to the Romans that "the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink; but justice, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost" (Rom. 
14:17). Materialism tries to reduce the kingdom of God to the things 
of the body; and its terrible consequences are seen in the gross in- 
justices, luthless crimes, constant wars and general misery that have 
followed its espousal in modern times. These are but the natural re- 
sults of a materialistic view that denies the spiritual and seeks all its 
pleasure in the goods of earth. 

The Christian will always see the material objects of this earth as 
good because created by God, and he will use them as means of 
serving God in all he does. Contrary to what unchristian opponents 
say, this in no way excludes a legitimate enjoyment of material goods 
and pleasures, or an enjoyment that is properly related to the things of 
the soul and of God. Under the guidance of the mystical body, the 
member of Christ even 'prays to God for sufficiency of these goods, 
though always after the mind of Christ. Thus in the general collect 
for rain he prays God together with his fellow members for earthly 
blessings so "that, when our temporal needs are sufficiently supplied, 
we may seek with more confidence after things eternal;" or again he 
asks of God "that, with Thee as ruler and guide, we may so pass 
through the good things of time that we may not lose those of eternity" 
(collect of third Sunday after Pentecost). 

From the standpoint of the Christian, materialism does not sin by 
seeking the goods of earth, but by seeking them unduly. It sins by 
denying the spiritual and making a god of the material, instead of 
relating all things properly in the order in which they were created 
by God and in which alone they can bring to nun the happiness his 
nature so ardently desires. 



STUDENT AIDS 

A. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 
I. Science and Religion: 

1. Give illustrations of the remarkable scientific progress 

made in the past hundred years. 

2. What has been the significance of the fact that scien- 

tific advance was made simultaneously with the spread 
of atheism? 

3. State Comte's theory concerning the leaders of men 

in various ages. 

4. Tel! precisely what is meant by positivism. 
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5. What has been the attitude of scientific criticism to- 

ward the Sacred Scriptures? 

6. Describe the scientific method of acquiring knowledge. 

To what is scientific knowledge limited? 

7. Defend the statement: There is no clash between sci- 

ence and religion. 
II. Evolution: 

1. What is meant by the permanent fixity of the animal 

species ? 

2. Tell what Darwin proposed in his theory of JNatural 

Selection. 

3. Distinguish between observed iavt and hypothesis. 

4. Explain why the Darwinian theory found ready accept- 

ance by many at the time of its appearance. 

5. Show why there is no clash at all between the Dar- 

winian theory and the revealed truth that God cre- 
ated the world. 

6. Illustrate the difference oetween the handling of facts 

and of theories by real scientists and by quasi- or 
second-rate scientists. 

7. Why must the question of evolution inevitably remain 

a hypothesis? 

8. What does Christian teaching hold with regard to the 

origin of each human soul? 

9. State precisely what a Catholic may hold with regard 

to the theory of evolution. Show how this is in ac- 
cord with the findings of science as well as with the 
teachings of the Church. 
III. Materialism: 

1. What is meant by materialism? What realities does it 

deny? 

2. Show that the materialistic philosophy is not at all es- 

sential to the scientist. 

3. Tell what were the teachings of the Idealists and of 

the Manicheans with regard to matter. 

4. In later times how has the Manichean heresy appeared ? 

5. Sketch briefly the history of materialistic philosophy. 

6. How has the acceptance of materialism affected the 

morals of men? Why? 

7. In what way has the materialism met its own judgment 

in recent times? 

8. Tell clearly what is the Christian attitude toward ma- 

terial things. 

B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 

1. Describe any one particular scientific achievement 
which appeals to you as illustrating the greatness of 
the human intellect. 
How does the gift of intelligence in man testify to God's 
infinite power, wisdom, to His great love for man? 
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2. For what is each of these Catholics famous in the world 

of science? Nicolaus Stensen, Mendel, Father Nieu- 
land, C. S. C, Rontgen, Pasteur, Lavoisier, Abbe 
Haiiy, Father Secchi, S. J., Volta, Theodore Schwann. 

3. Show that science and religion of their very nature do 

not and cannot clash. 

4. Show that the true religion can have nothing to fear 

from whatever knowledge may be reached through 
sound scientific experimentation. 

5. How can we account for the relative indifference of 

the Church to scientific advance? Consider in this 
connection the following quotation from Cardinal 
Newman: "She (the Church) considers the action of 
this world and the action of the soul simply incom- 
mensurate, viewed in their respective spheres; she 
would rather save the soul of one single wild bandit of 
Calabria or whining beggar of Palermo, than draw a 
hundred miles of railroad through the length and 
breadth of Italy, or carry out a sanitary reform in 
its fullest details, in every city of Sicily, except so 
far as these great national works tended to some 
spiritual good beyond them/' 

6. How is one to answer the objection sometimes made 

that there are statements in the Bible contradictory 
to known facts of science? 

7. Prepare to give a talk to the class on "The Christian 

Attitude Toward the Things of Earth." 

Books: C. RECOMMENDED READINGS 

Chesterton, G. K., The Well and the Shallows, "The Return to 

Religion/' pp. 73-83. 
Windle, Bertram, T h ~ Catholic Church and Its Relations With 
Science. 
Periodicals : 

*Agar, Wm. M., "Religion and Science," Commonweal, 25 (1937) 
569, 599, 662, 689. 
Anderson, E. J., "Go to tV Fly, Thou Scentic," Catholic World, 
142:50. 

Frumweller, S. J., A. F., "Looking at Things Scientifically/' 

Thought, 1 (1927), 676. 
Johnston, T -"Man. "Theological Laboratories," Truth, 34 (Sept. 

1930). 

Malloy, Louise, "Anare Marie Ampere," The Sign, (Aug. 1936). 
Parmenter, K. R., "Louis Pasteur," Catholic World, 139:720. 
♦Wall, Bernard, "Marxism and Man," Colosseum, 1 (Sept. 1934), 

32 and (Dec. 1934), 32. 
Walsh, James J., "Dr. Millikan and the Failure of Science," 
Catholic World, 125 (1927), 721; "Machines and Civilization," 

Catholic World, 139:546. 
Young, Cecilia M., "Lourdes: a Study/' Catholic World, 130:544. 

* For Teacher's Reference. 
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CHAPTER XIV. DENIAL OF FAITH: 
DEIFICATION OF NATURE 

1. RATIONALISM: 

Fundamental doctrine of rationalism. 
Man's need of divine revelation. 
Relation of reason to faith. 

Attitude of the Church, of the scientist, of the rationalist, 

toward miracles, 
freemasonry. 

2. PANTHEISM: 

Nature of pantheism. 

Logical consequences of belief in pantheism: 
Fatalism, nature worship. 

Denial of free will, of personality, of immortality. 
Failure of pantheism to explain problems of life. 
Place of nature in Christian teaching. 

3. NATURALISM: 

Naturalism, a denial of tlie supernatural. 
The evolutionary hypothesis and naturalism. 
Moral consequences of acceptance of naturalism. 
Compromises on the part of some Christians. 
Nietzsche's theory of the superman. 

Evidences of the disastrous spread of naturalism today. 
Christianity, sole remedy for the ills of naturalism. 

1. RATIONALISM. Pope Leo XIII defined rationalism as 
follows: "The fundamental doctrine of Rationalism is the supremacy 
of the human reason, which, refusing due submission to the divine 
and eternal reason, proclaims its own independence, and constitutes 
itself the supreme principle and source and judge of truth. Hence 
these followers of Liberalism deny the existence of any divine author- 
ity to which obedience is due, and proclaim that every man is the 
law to himself ; from which arises that ethical system which they style 
independent morality, and which> under the guise of liberty, exonerates 
man from any obedience to the commands of God, and substitutes a 
boundless license" ("On Human Liberty," P.P., 79). 

Christian teachers of all times have held, and the Church has 
always taught, that there are many truths about God and about our 
supernatural life and destiny, which can not be found out by human 
reason. These truths are necessary for man's salvation; but man is 
helpless in regard to acquiring them and depends entirely on God for 
finding them out. It was part of the complete work of God's redemp- 
tive love, that Christ our Savior came down upon earth not only as 
redeemer but also as the divine teacher of these truths to all mankind. 
The supernatural knowledge thus received from Christ, and in part 
previously received through the Hebrew prophets as well as subse- 
quently from the Church under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, in 
no way abolishes the natural knowledge acquired by man through his 
reason, and in no way makes the use of human reason superfluous in 
our lives. On the contrary, these supernatural truths give man all 
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the more food for thought, so to say, and all the more opportunity 
for exercising his rational powers on them, since every Christian is 
expected to be able to give reasons for the faith that is in him. Rea- 
son and faith are therefore, in the plan of God and of God's world, 
supplementary one to the other and not at all contradictory. 

Modern rationalism, however, places its emphasis on human rea- 
son for the express purpose of denying supernatural faith and all 
supernatural revelation. Its most dramatic expression occurred in the 
French Revolution, when a statue to the goddess reason was erected 
for the express denial of all being and truth that could not be learned 
by purely human powers of mind. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that modern rationalism is anti-christu-n, since it is a product of the 
whole trend of civilization that developed through an ever greater 
abandonment of the truths of Christ. Rationalism, then, is a theory 
or viewpoint that deifies natural human reason and denies all super- 
natural truth and existence. Whatever human reason cannot learn 
simply does not exist, is its primary principle. And since it is a child 
of the growing abandonment of Christianity, it explains this principle 
chiefly to mean that there is no God, often that there are no spiritual 
beings of any kind, that nothing exists but the physical nature we see 
in this world, that nature itself is God, and the like. In other words, 
this principle of rationalism is used to defend the theories or attitudes 
of atheism, materialism, naturalism, pantheism, etc. 

Here again we have an instance of the terrible effects wrought by 
the separation of so much of the civilized world from the true Church 
of Christ in the sixteenth century. To say this, does not mean to 
imply that the Reformers were necessarily and consciously guilty of 
all that followed from their initial action. We are not trying to judge 
persons here; that must be left to God. But the trend of events be- 
comes clearer every day as we see the development that started with a 
separation from the Church of Christ go on to a denial of the divinity 
of Christ, and then to the enthronement and deification of human reason 
and the denial of God. Pope Leo puts the whole matter very succinct- 
ly: "In fact, Venerable Brothers, you know full well that the atrocious 
war which, starting from the sixteenth century, was declared against 
the Catholic Faith by the Reformers, and which has been growing 
amain from day to day in vehemence, aimed at giving free course to 
the rejection of all revelation, the subversion of the supernatural 
order, and the enthronement of unaided reason, with its vagaries or 
rather ravings" ("Concerning Modern Errors," P.P., p. 13). "This 
rationalism," continues Leo, "has taken willing possession of the minds 
of great numbers, and has even pervaded the whole of civilized 
society." Any person living in our twentieth century and examining 
the ordinary newspapers and magazines of the time will know how 
true these words are. The atmosphere of our day is surcharged with 
anti-christian rationalism, at least where it has not become imbued 
with a complete skepticism or a doubt about all things, including 
human reason itself. 

It is from the standpoint of this rationalism that we can under- 
stand better the opposition that some persons try to establish be- 
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tween science and religion. We have already seen that if each of 
these, science and religion, remains within its proper sphere, there 
can be no true opposition between them. Yet we hear it said every- 
day that science has proved that miracles are impossible, and the 
like, while the Catholic Church affirms that miracles do occur. 

There is no one more cautious than the Church herself in acknowl- 
edging that a miracle has occurred. The Church will do so only if she 
is certain that the occurrence cannot in any way be explained by nat- 
ural science. In fact, her attitude could best expressed in an imaginary 
request to. the scientists, something like the following: "An event took 
place here that people call a miracle. Will you please examine this 
from all angles in accordance with the strictest scientific method and 
see if you can find a natural explanation for it." Only if the scientist 
cannot do so, >vill the Church begin to consider the possibility of a 
miracle, and even then she will exercise all caution before proclaiming 
that one occurred. The scientist on his part, when a miracle is sup- 
posed to have taken place, will always take the following stand: "As a 
scientist I will try hard to explain this event in a natural way, and 
even when I cannot do so with present knowledge, I shall try to see 
whether my inability is merely due to lack of sufficient knowledge." 
In this, both scientist and churchman are in full agreement. 

If a scientist should say point-blank: "This event is not a miracle. 
I know that without examining it, because miracles are simply im- 
possible," he would not be talking as a scientist but as a rationalist. 
No one can possibly observe by means of scientific instruments that 
miracles are impossible; one can only observe what is actually happen- 
ing and try to explain it. When a scientist therefore starts by saying 
he knows miracles are impossible, ,he starts by denying the super- 
natural. That is beyond his field as a scientist, and he is talking as 
an unchristian rationalist, who takes that viewpoint as his starting 
point. A miracle is an event that happens outside of and beyond the 
ordinary manner in which physical nature acts. Anything that can be 
explained within the field and method of science is therefore not a 
miracle. For that reason the Church herself calls upon the scientists 
to try their best to explain an event before she will consider even the 
possibility of the event's being miraculous. 

In the same way there can be no contradiction between true human 
reason and supernatural truths, r ot even the greatest mysteries of our 
faith. Thus it is impossible fov human reason to discover or to see 
through the mystery of the blessed Trinity. The mysteries of our 
faith were revealed by God just because they are beyond the reach 
of reason. At the same time human reason cannot show that these 
mysteries are contradictory. We know from revelation that there are 
three persons in God, yet we cannot understand this in the way h« 
which we can understand that two and two are four, or that a square 
cannot be round. But reason also cannot show any contradiction in 
the truth that there are three persons in God. If one would say 
that the three nersons are at the same time one person while being 
three, or that the Father is God, and the Son is another God, etc., 
while yet the three are one and the same God (or that three gods are 
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one God) there would indeed be a contradiction, just as there is in 
the statement that two and three make eight. But the doctrine of the 
Trinity makes no such absurd claims. 

Rationalism is sometimes called free thought, and rationalists love 
to call themselves free thinkers. They boast of being free from all 
superstitions because they accept no authority or revelation, but only 
reason. However, as we have seen, they are not free of mind at all 
or open to all knowledge, because they have confined themselves from 
the start to accepting only what their limited reason can find out and 
to believing only the things reason can know about this world. The 
rationalist is not at all free to leave the question of miracles open 
for investigation or to accept the possibility of a revelation by God. 
He starts out with the narrow principle of rationalism mentioned 
above, which is in reality a prejudice, something he freely chooses 
to take for granted and not at all something that has itself been 
proved by reason. No amount of reasoning can show us that nothing 
exists except what human reason can find out for itself here on earth. 

One of the products of this rationalistic free thought is the sect 
or the order of Freemasons. It has been condemned by the Church 
because in its inner circles it tries to promote religious indifference 
and especially rationalism. It is thus often bitterly opposed to all 
who believe in the supernatural. Not all the members of Freemasonry 
are thus bitter minded or even anti-supernatural in their own beliefs, 
but the essential program of the order as promoted by the inner circles 
of this secret society is officially anti-Catholic. 

2. PANTHEISM. Pantheism is defined by Webster as "the 
doctrine that the universe, taken or conceived of as a whole, is God; 
the doctrine that there is no God but the combined forces and laws 
which are manifested in the existing universe." Such a doctrine starts 
out by a general denial of the supernatural, the denial of a God who 
is superior to the physical universe as we know it. We are familiar 
with this denial* by now and have seen that sometimes it leads to a 
complete denial of the existence of God, or to atheism. At other 
times it leads* to a deification of nature, or the theory that the entire 
nature or the universe is itself God. Thi* is what is meant by pan- 
theism — the theory that all is God and that God is all. 

In contrast with the stricter materialism which is also atheistic, 
the theory of pantheism stresses the universal order in this world, 
and the universal existence of natural laws and of super-human forces 
in the universe; and for it the universal order and the general laws 
and forces of nature point to a guiding mind in this world and to an 
all-powerful one. But since this mind shows itself only- in the work- 
ings of our world, the pantheists say, it is best conceived as a kind 
of all-embracing world-soul. In other words, God is in the world and 
the whole world itself is God. And all things, men included, that are 
parts of this world are therefore also parts of this world-God. 

Among the ancient Greek philosophers the Stoics believed in a 
world-soul. All the energies of nature were for them but the working 
out of the great world-force, even all the actions that men performed. 
Consequently there was really no free will in man, and men only 
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fooled themselves when they believed in such freedom. All that men 
did and all that happened to them was done by the universal world- 
force, since all men were but parts of the one unified world. This 
meant the acceptance of the doctrine of fatalism, which holds that 
everything that takes place was fated to do so, that it could not 
have happened otherwise, and that men are helpless to change the 
course of events. 

A belief in pantheism logically leads to a sort of worship of nature. 
Men are said to commune with nature, to feel the expanse of nature, 
to lose themselves in it, or to feel themselves one with it. They 
view the mysteries and the grandeur of nature with a feeling of awe 
and reverence, not as being the handiwork of God and a reflection 
of His own supreme Being, but as being all there is of God. Such a 
communing with nature is not a communication between a human per- 
son and the person of God, but rather a losing of oneself in a general 
feeling of admiration for nature. Men are said thus to become one 
with Nature writ large. 

Here we have one of the characteristic traits of all pantheism. 
It makes men but parts of an all-embracing whole which is called God. 
It makes personal free will and human personality an illusion, while 
at the same time it takes all personality out of God by making Him 
one with the physical universe and with mankind. Hence pantheism 
ordinarily denies also personal survival after death. Through death 
man simply leses his sense of personality by being swallowed in the 
general whole of which he is a part, or he is said to be absorbed 
in the One or in God from whom he came, not by creation, but by a 
sort of emanation, as rays emanate from a light. The only kind of 
individual immortality such pantheism can figure out for a man 
is his living on in the memories of his fellow-men who survive him, 
and even that will end with the final absorption of all things in the 
One. 

What pantheism really does to religion need not be explained in 
detail to the Christian. Since for it there is no personal God, but only 
an impersonal one that is identical with the world, there is no in- 
spiration here for the virtues of love, obedience, praise, etc., which 
are of the essence of true religion. In fact, the theological virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity, so fundan^ntal to Christianity, have no place 
at all in a pantheistic scheme of things. Again, there is no room for 
real prayer as a communication between human persons and a divine 
person, or between children on earth and their loving Father in 
heaven. All that goes to make up the specific religious life of 
Christianity is ruled out in pantheism. 

At the same time pantheism makes the mysteries and the problems 
of life and existence still more insoluble. If all is but a part of God, 
how can the presence of evil and of suffering be explained at all? 
The presence of sin and evil in the wcrld and among men must for 
the pantheist be the presence of sin and evil in God Himself. Some 
pantheists have tried to get around this difficulty by calling all evil a 
mere illusion and denying its reality, but evil and suffering and sin 
are too starkly real among men to be thus spirited away into thin air. 
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The problem of evil in the world is big enough for the Christian, but 
for the pantheist it becomes staggering. It is not surprising that 
pantheists often end with pessimism (the theory that the world and 
existence are all wrong, and that goodness is an illusion), or else 
with agnosticism (the theory that we can not know anything about 
the real nature of the universe or about the existence of God). 

Some men have tried to solve the problem of evil by saying that 
God Himself is but a limited Being and is neither all-powerful nor 
all-knowing, etc., and that God Himself is struggling all the time to 
perfect Himself and the world. But such a notion is still farther 
removed from what men have always meant by God. It makes of 
God but a fumbling part of this imperfect world, and not a Being 
that can inspire men with any religious feelings and ideas. 

Against pantheism, as also against atheism, the Christian must 
learn to stress better the truths about God taught by Christ, which 
include all that is best in any other theory, and which alone can 
satisfy the desires of those men who are sincerely professing these 
wrong theories. Pantheism qertainly does stress the nearness of God 
to man, and the immanence of God in the world, and that is about all 
that can be said for it. But this same nearness of God to man is 
stressed still more by Christianity, when it speaks of God as the divine 
and loving Father of His children on earth, and especially when it 
teaches us the wonderful truth of the membership of the supernatural 
children of God in the mystical body of Christ. The whole teaching of 
the liturgy of the Church is full of the nearness of God to man, or 
better of man's supernatural participation in the very life of God. 
Moreover, while Christianity stresses the infinite and sublime being 
of God, His immense superiority over the created world, it never- 
theless also stresses His omnipresence, therefore also His presence in 
the world and in all things. Only this presence is not meant in a 
pantheistic sense, for the person of God and the things of creation are 
always kept rigidly distinct and are never made identical in Chris- 
tian thought. 

Again, only Christian relevation can explain the existence of evil 
and sin in the world with its consequent human sufferings. God cre- 
ated the world good and endowed man with free will. Man abused 
his freedom of will by rebelling against the will of God. That is, 
man wanted to be like God. The fall of Adam was in a practical way 
the first denial of God and the first deification of man on this earth. 
Because of the guilt of original sin, with which all men are born, 
and the consequent evil inclinations inherent in . human nature, all 
human life is a constant struggle against sin and for loyalty to God. 
Because of the redemption of Christ, men can win out in this struggle 
through Christ and His grace. The only real evil in the world is the 
moral evil of sin, and this is never inevitable. It is always freely 
chosen by man. In the Christian teaching there is no fatalism such 
as leads a man inevitably to a doom that he has not chosen for himself. 
Hence, the Christian view of life is never really pessimistic; it is 
always hopeful, because it rests in the infinite goodness and love of 
God for man. 
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It is from this standpoint alone that nature itself or the physical 
world can be appreciated aright. Having been created by God, the 
world naturally reflects some of the qualities of God, even if very 
remotely, and so the psalmist in the Old Testament sang aloud of the 
glory of God as manifested in the heavens. The Christian can admire 
and love the beauties of nature all the more because he sees them as 
the handiwork of his heavenly Father. But what he will never do is 
to give to nature or to the things of nature, any credit or honor that 
is due only to God. This the pantheist does. And this is done almi st 
invariably when man departs from God. 0 For any denial of God is at 
least to some extent always a deification of the creature. 

3. NATURALISM. In his encyclical "On the Christian Con- 
stitution of States" Pope Leo XIII exhorted the Christians in the 
following terms: "Let this be understood by all, that the integrity of 
Catholic faith cannot be reconciled with opinions verging on Natural- 
ism, or Rationalism, the essence of which is utterly to sterilize Chris- 
tianity, and to install in society the supremacy of man to the exclusion 
of God. Further, it is unlawful to follow one line of conduct in 
private and another in public, respecting privately the authority of 
the Church, but publicly rejecting it: for this would amount to join- 
ing together good and evil, and to putting man in conflict with him- 
self ; whereas he ought always to be consistent, and never in the least 
point nor in any condition of life to swerve from Christian virtue" 
{The Pope and the People, p. 68). 

There can be no doubt that during the past and present centuries 
of declining Christian life, there were many so-called Christians, both 
among Catholics and among Protestants, who tried to do what Pope 
Leo here speaks against. In their inner life they proclaimed ad- 
herence to the truths of Christ but in their external and public life 
they followed the spirit of the world. "Even in Catholic countries," 
wrote Pius XI (Divini Redemptoris, March 19, 1937), "there are 
still too many who are Catholics hardly more than in name." Such a 
condition cannot endure among men, since Christ Himself has told 
us that "every kingdom divided against itself shall be made desolate: 
and every city or house divided against itself shall not stand" (Matt. 
12:25). Unless sujch men turn about and embrace Christianity whole- 
heartedly, they will go the full way in the other direction. 

The tendency is exemplified in the highest degree in the attitude 
or the philosophy of life that is known- as a naturalism. This natural- 
ism, as the name indicates, is a complete repudiation and denial of the 
supernatural and therefore of the Christian faith above all else. It 
sees the whole of human existence and the whole meaning of life in 
terms of pure nature. It has been greatly influenced by the doctrine 
of evolution — not the scientific hypothesis of evolution, but the ration- 
alistic, materialistic and atheistic interpretation given to the evolution- 
ary hypothesis by modern non-Christians. This interpretation 
pounced eagerly upon the notion that man is nothing but a highly 
developed brute animal, that man therefore does not differ from the 
animal by having a spiritual and rational soul, that there is no differ- 
ence in kind between man and his fellow animals but only a difference 
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in degree which is due to biological accident rather than anything 
else. We have already noted that such an interpretation was put 
forth as scientific fact by rationalists, and likewise that only by a 
perversion of the field and scope of natural science could such a claim 
be made. 

The result of accepting such perverted ideas is the naturalistic 
philosophy of life. According to it man should feel wholly free to 
follow the bent and the inspiration of his natural impulses. Since he 
is no more than a brute animal, he should, like the brute animal, let 
his actions be guided by the instincts and impulses of his nature. 
There is accordingly no other standard of right and wrong for man, 
since there is no other for the animals. The main question for man 
is that he get by with living out his instincts. He should of course 
not try to hurt other men or animals, but if he happens to do so in 
following out his impulses, that is not so much his concern as theirs. 
Least of all should man be bothered by any thoughts of a future life, 
or of future reward and punishment. Why should he, if he is no 
more than the other animals? 

For such naturalism, the whole rule of human conduct comes 
down to seeking the greatest pleasure in life that man can have. It 
is from this attitude that we have derived the passion of our day for 
enjoyment and for judging everything in terms of the good time that 
we may have. Even many Catholics have been imbued with the passion 
of seeking in everything this "good time" as interpreted and under- 
stood by the worldly-minded. It is this which has caused so many 
parents to neglect the proper upbringing of their children, and that 
has made of so many young people nothing but pleasure-seeking 
animals. From it h^ve resulted many of the evil consequences to 
the family and to social peace and order, the total disrespect for 
the laws both of God and of man, that characterize the civilization of 
'he twentieth century and that we mentioned briefly in the second 
chapter of this volume. 

. The strongest natural urges in man are those of food and sex. 
And so we cannot be surprised that the perversion of naturalism has 
shown itself especially in the uncontrolled satisfaction of these two 
instincts. In fact the two often go intimately together, so that where 
there is an excessive stimulation of the food instinct through intoxi- 
cating liquors we also meet most frequently with sexual excesses, and 
vice versa. Our age is one in which excessive sex-consciousness has 
turned into a veritable cult of sexuality, especially since the wide- 
spread dissemination of artificial means of contraception. This is 
but another instance of where material advance so-called is in reality 
not progress since it is not accompanied and directed by proper ethical 
and spiritual ideals. 

Our century is witnessing the final outcome of all this. The com- 
promising attitude of many Christians has broken down and the full 
warning of Christ is being realized. "No servant can serve two 
masters:, for either he will hate the one, and love the other; or he will 
hold to the one, and despise the other. You cannot serve God and 
mammon" (Luke 16:13). We are witnessing the final verification of 
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this divine truth and warning. Among Christians there is a strong 
revival today which is making for truly wholehearted children of God 
and uncompromising members of Christ. On the other hand there are 
the increasing phenomena of rampant crime of all kinds, increasing 
insanity and suicide, and the two great social menaces of race suicide 
(euphemistically called birth-control) and the constant imminence of 
another modern world war, which would in reality be a suicide of 
nations and the extinction of civilization and culture. 

It is still fashionable in some circles today to blame "evolution" for 
this destructive trend of things. But, to repeat, there is nothing in the 
scientific hypothesis of evolution to warrant this blame. Even if we 
take for granted that man derived his body from lower animals, this in 
no way gives us a reason for turning back in our conduct to the 
ways of brute animals. The hypothesis of evolution would rather 
say that insofar as man has reached a stage above the other animals, 
let him use all his effort to remain on that higher level and to rise still 
higher and so continue the process of evolution. The true blame rests 
with those who have preached the various anti-Christian doctrines that 
we have been discussing, and that find their most terrible expression in 
the theory of the Nietzschean superman, who considers the Christian 
virtues of love and mercy as immoral vices, and who decries all 
Christian self-denial and mortification. This is but the final fruitage 
of the modern neo-paganism. 

For all this there is but. one remedy — a wholehearted return to 
Christ and the teachings of Christ as entrusted to His Church. "Be 
not solicitous therefore, saying: What shall we eat: or what shall we 
drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed? For after all these things 
do the heathens seek. For your Father knoweth that you have need 
of all these things. Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God, and 
his justice, and all these things shall be added unto you" (Matt. 
6:31-33). This is precisely the advice that was rejected by the 
modern world. It has not sought justice, least of all social justice, 
but has sought passionately after all those things which the heathens 
seek. The result has been a terrible return of heathenism, in which 
the devil of paganism has returned with sevenfold vengeance "like the 
unclean spirit of the gospels who returning "goeth, and taketh with 
him seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter in 
and dwell there: and the last state of that man is made worse than 
the first. So shall it be also to this wicked generation" (Matt. 12:45). 

Only when men seek the things that are above (cf. Epistle of Holy 
Saturday) can they share all things in peace with their neighbors. 
If they seek their happiness in material possessions and pleasures, 
the end is strife and chaos. That lies in the very nature of spiritual 
and of material goods as was well brought out by Pius XI in his 
Christmas allocution of 1930 on "Peace Among the Nations." Speak- 
ing of those who "before all and with the greatest avidity, give their 
attention to acquiring for themselves, sensible, material and worldly 
goods," he says of this mad scramble after the things of earth: 
"The greater the number of those who participate therein, the smaller 
is the share of each — consequently, these goods are almost inevitably 
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sources of cupidities and jealousies, and, at the same time, of disorders 
and conflicts. The contrary is the case with regard to spiritual treas- 
ure?— truth, goodness, virtue — which abound and fructify so much the 
more to the profit of individuals and of the community, as they are 
the more largely shared" (Eppstein, The Catholic Tradition of the 
Law of Nations, pp. 243-244). 

Man must seek and adore the true God, else he will come to serve 
false gods more and more. Our day has witnessed the wholesale 
abandonment of God by man. This has occurred in the name of 
"enlightenment" and yet students of the times point to the wide- 
spread practice of superstitions among the enlightened moderns, from 
avoiding black cats to Fridays, the number thirteen, and the like. For 
a long time it was fashionable to poke fun in a superior way at the 
medieval belief that the stars influenced the destinies of men in some 
mysterious way, and not enough scorn could be heaped upon such 
an example of past superstition. Yet the year 1936 witnessed a 
national meeting of astrologers in the United States, and thousands 
of men are having these professional star gazers seek foreknowledge 
from the stars of the possible success of business ventures and of 
every aspect of the future hidden to man and knpwn only to God. 
Even regular hours on radio broadcasts have been devoted to this 
resurrected superstition. Here, again, is an example of what ultimate- 
ly happens when man abandons God and when God, His divine 
patience being exhausted, leaves man to his own machinations. This 
is the folly of the world and most truly did the psalmist of old say 
that "the fool hath said in his heart: There is no God" (Ps. 13:1). 



STUDENT AIDS 

A. QUESTIONS FOR STUD\ 

I. Rationalism : 

1 . What is rationalism ? How does its acceptance affect 

men's morals? 

2. Show man's need for divine revelation. 

3. Explain and defend: Faith does not destroy, but en- 

courages and supplements, reason. 

4. Why then is modern rationalism unchristian? 

5. Whence did modern rationalism take its rise? 

6. What is the attitude of the Church, of the scientist, of 

the rationalist, toward a miraculous occurrence? 

7. Show that the attitude of the rationalist is unscientific 

as well as unchristian. 

8. Why can a rationalist not possibly be the free thinker 

he claims to be? 

II. Pantheism: 

1. Define pantheism. 

2. To what alternatives does pantheism logically lead? 

3. How does pantheism differ from atheistic materialism? 

4. Show how fatalism, nature worship, denial of human 
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personality, and denial of immortality follow belief in 
pantheism. 

5. How does pantheism meet the fact of the existence of 

sin and of suffering in the world? 

6. What is pessimism? agnosticism? Why are they likely 

successors of pantheism? 

7. Show how the desires of a sincere pantheist are realized 

in Christianity and how his problems are solved there- 
in. 



1. What is the teaching of Pope Leo XIII with regard to 

naturalism ? 

2. Develop this passage from Pope Leo: "It is unlawful 

to follow one line of conduct in private and another in 
public." 

3. Define naturalism. Distinguish between it and material- 

ism; rationalism. 

4. Distinguish between the scientific hypothesis of evolu- 

tion and the atheistic interpretation often given it. 
How has this latter influenced the spread of natural- 
ism? 

5. Point out the moral consequences of acceptance of 

naturalism. 

6. What evidences are there in society today of the fearful 

consequences of naturalism? 

7. Explain how the present-day movement toward deeper 

participation by the faithful in the life of the Church 
is the specific cure for naturalism. 

8. There is a widespread belief in superstitions today. 

How account for this? What is the remedy for it? 

B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 

1. Reread for class report the chapter on Miracles in 

The Life of Our Lord in this Series. 

2. Prepare to give an oral or written report on some of 

the miracles which have taken place at Lourdes. 

3. Let individual students report on some miracles re- 

corded as authentic in the life of a saint of modern 
times or worked through the intercession of this saint. 

4. Explain this passage from the decisions of the Vatican 

Council: "Not only can faith and reason never be ip 
conflict, but they mutually support one another, since 
sound reason can demonstrate the foundations of the 
faith, and, illuminated by its light, can cultivate a 
knowledge of divine things; while faith can free 
reason from errors, safeguard it and furnish it with 
varied knowledge. Consequently, so far is it from 
being the case that the Church is an obstacle to the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences, that on the con- 
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trary she helps and furthers them in many ways" 
(Gasparri, The Catholic Catechism, p. 432). 

5. "Christ's divinity was revealed not by destroying hu- 

man nature but by shining through it, by making it 
more rather than less human and beautiful. . . . One 
of the earliest recorded incidents of His public life is 
His presence as a guest at the wedding of a friend; 
and in all but the very last recorded incident we find 
Him, in His glorified body, preparing a warm break- 
fast in the chill early morning for His famished 
disciples after a long and weary night of futile toil" 
(James J. Daly, The Road to Peace, p. 114). 
Cite instances from the lives of these saints, or others 
of your choosing, which illustrate the fact that super- 
natural life, or participation in the Church life, does 
not destroy but rather perfects the natural in man: 
St. John Bosco, St. Francis de Sales, St. Peter Claver, 
St. Dominic, St. Joan of Arc, St. Margaret Mary, St. 
Madeleine Sophie, St. Isaac Jogues, St. Jean de 
Brebeuf, St. Paul, St. Vincent de Paul. 

6. In the encyclical Divini Redemptoris "On Atheistic 

Communism," Pius XI emphasizes the need of Chris- 
tian charity. "There is a divine regenerating force 
in this 'new precept' (as Christ called it) of Christian 
charity. Its faithful observance will pour into the 
heart an inner peace which the world knows not, and 
will finally cure the ills which oppress humanity" 
(§48). What would the ideal of Christian charity 
require of Catholic youth in your locality today? 
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CHAPTER XV. DENIAL OF PERSON: 
DEIFICATION OF SOCIETY 

1. HUMANITARIANISM: 

Nature of humanitarianism. 
Christian elements in humanitarianism. 
Unchristian elements in humanitarianism. 
Humanitarianism and social reform. 
Goal of humanitarian movement. 

Influence of atheism and materialism on humanitarianism. 
Conflict between humanitarianism and individualism. 
Triumph of individualism. 

2. POLITICAL TOTALITARIANISM : 

Man's claim to independence of the divine law. 
Tyranny and slavery inevitable consequences. 
Rise of political totalitarianism. 

Destruction of the "free person" in totalitarian state. 
Claims of totalitarian state. 

Relation of material progress to totalitarianism. 
Sole escape from totalitarianism: Christianity. 

3. ECONOMIC TOTALITARIANISM: 

Economic communism. 
Atheistic communism of Marxism. 
Materialistic basis of Marxism. 
Denial of right of private ownership. 
Revolution, objective of Marxism, 
ilelation of Marxism to pagan individualism. 
Basic fallacies in Marxist philosophy. 
Causes of spread of atheistic communism: 
Unjust distribution of wealth. 
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Dechristianization of public life. 
Ignorance of Christian truths. 
Bad example of poor Catholics. 
Remedy: Rechristianization of society. 

1. HUMANITARIAN ISM. Humanitarianism is a product of 
the enlightenment of the eighteenth century, specifically of the char- 
acteristic of that movement by which the interest of man was turned 
away from all else and centered exclusively upon himself, or rather 
upon mankind as such. As an ethical or moral philosophy of life it 
stresses the principle of humaneness to all life, of kindness over 
against cruelty, and makes this an integral part of morals or right con- 
duct. It emphasizes "the value of compassion as a moral force." 
This general principle is certainly not unchristian or anti-christian, 
but it is by no means the whole of a Christian philosophy of life. This 
point needs to be stressed since the modern humanitarian movement 
historically went hand in hand with the complete dechristianization 
of our time, which dechristianization also had its roots in great part in 
the eighteenth century enlightenment. 

Humanitarianism stressed the general principle of the universal 
brotherhood of all men, a distinctly Christian contribution to human 
thought. But as it came fully under the influence also of the material- 
istic evolution of the past century, it eliminated the difference between 
brute animals and rational man by making of man merely an acci- 
dental further development in small degree of the higher animals. 
Now Christianity, while looking upon brute animals as creatures made 
by God for the service of man, has nevertheless insisted that any need- 
less cruelty to animals is sinful, and this for the twofold reason that 
animals are also creatures of God and that human cruelty to them has 
a brutalizing effect on man's character and personality. Humanita- 
rianism likewise extended its sympathy and compassion to animals, in 
fact to all life; but in order to stress this point it preached the uni- 
versal brotherhood not only of men but of all animals alike. Some of 
its exponents went so far as to uphold the principle "that lower ani- 
mals are intelligent and rational beings" as well as men are. 

While much of humanitarian thought was Christian in nature, it 
usually contented itself with a vague fellow-feeling and sympathy for 
all living beings. It is quite against true human instincts and feelings 
to see any suffering of any kind, humanitarians rightly stated, but 
they usually gave no further basis or foundation for humane conduct. 
Humanitarianism achieved some notable results in general social re- 
form. Thus it helped considerably in the past century to better the 
condition of the prisons, especially the debtor and pauper prisons, and 
the novels of Dickens were a powerful weapon as well as an effective 
instrument of this reform: The demand of reform also extended to a 
more humane treatment of other criminals, as well as of prisoners of 
war, to strong movements for the abolition of slavery, the modern in- 
ternational peace movements and the abolition of all war, abolition 
of capital punishment as well as of all bodily punishments not only in 
prisons but also in school and home, anti-vivisection movements and 
more general societies for prevention of cruelty to animals, even vege- 
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tarian movements on the ground that the eating of the flesh of animals 
is inhumane. That there were many exaggerations in these movements 
is still evident in our own day, but it is equally certain that much good 
was done by them and much that is in conformity with Christian ideals 
even where the movements were not identified with traditional Chris- 
tianity. In one sense it may be said very correctly that much of the 
humanitarian movement was an attempt to salvage or restore what was 
left of Christian ideals of life after the dominant trends of our civiliza- 
tion had cut themselves off from the living sources of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

On the positive side humanitarianism promoted many movements 
for the general betterment of the lot of the less fortunate classes. From 
this standpoint it undoubtedly received considerable impetus from the 
destitution and impoverishment that afflicted large portions of the 
masses with the first developments of the industrial revolution. It 
sponsored the causes of universal public education for all and of the 
widest extension of human liberties, the universal franchise, freedom 
of speech and assembly and religious worship, large philanthropies 
by the wealthy, etc. It was throughout a philosophy and a movement 
of hopefulness and optimism, and as such was part and parcel of great 
hopes men placed in the golden millennium that was to be ushered in 
through the scientific progress and the material advances so character- 
istic of the past and the present centuries. 

At last man was coming into his own. He had finally shaken off 
the supposedly restrictive shackles of the Middle Ages and the 
hampering effects of past superstitions. It was the triumph of this — 
worldliness; and man, having become truly free, was going to guide 
the destiny of the world by his own supreme reason and by his in- 
telligent direction of affairs through the rigid application of the meth- 
ods of the natural sciences. Soon there would be no moi k e, or a very 
minimum, of human suffering, injustice or war, and all men together 
would work for the true goal of life, the greatest possible happiness 
here on earth of the greatest number (utilitarian ethics). The inspira- 
tion for all this was the ideal of humanity or of the universal brother- 
hood of man as understood by the leading men of the time. 

The full tenor of this attitude is understood only if we remember 
that it was contemporaneous with as well as dominated by the atheistic 
and materialistic philosophies of modern times. And so the ideal of 
humanity became a substitute for the higher ideals of Christianity 
which had included also the best perfection of man. It was thus but 
the outcome of the positivism of Comte, of whom mention was made 
in a preceding chapter. For supernatural religion is substituted the 
"positive religion" which is nothing but humanitarianism apart from 
Christ and His revealed truths. "In the religions of the past," says a 
French writer and Philosopher, "salvation lay in union with God; in 
the positive religion salvation is to be found in union with humanity." 1 
The French writer Saint-Simon (1760-1825), a friend and inspirer 
of Comte, had already taught "that man's nature is perfectible through 
his own efforts without divine grace." (Cf. "Humanitarianism" in the 

i Levy-Bruhl, La philosophic d' Auguste Comte (Paris, 1000), p, 802—. Quoted in 
Ward, Philosophy of Value, p. 88 (MacmiUan, 1080). 
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Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.) The same godless attitude 
was expressed graphically in our own day by a famous teacher at one 
of our state universities. He wrote the two great commandments of 
the love of God and the love of man on the blackboard, crossed out 
the first with a flourish and asked dramatically : "Now what is the dif- 
ference?" Of course, there was no difference for the optimistic hu- 
manitarianism, which was really a religion of the brotherhood of man 
but without God. Another striking instance of the true atheistic na- 
ture of this attitude is found in the fact that, in spite of our boasted 
liberty, there is in reality no freedom of speech in regard to religious 
matters in our schools, especially our higher state schools. There is 
indeed liberty to express all kinds of atheistic and anti-religious views, 
but no liberty, e.g., to speak up positively for Catholic Christianity. 

This unchristian humanitarianism, while receiving some inspiration 
from materialistic evolution, nevertheless was directly opposed to other 
attitudes that were reinforced by this same kind of evolution; e.g., to 
the economic principle of free competition and struggle, the general 
individualism, the extolling of unrestricted impulse, and the like. As 
time went on the opposition between humanitarianism and individual- 
ism became more apparent. It resulted in some instances in producing 
successful men who were lavish in their philanthropies, in giving en- 
dowments for schools, medical research, libraries, and the like, but who 
did nothing to improve the lot of the growing proletariat, who in fact 
thrived on the misery of the latter. For many a person the combina- 
tion produced a problem that clamored for an answer. Thus, to take 
another general example, what can be said in the name of rugged 
individualism to persuade men that they must subject themselves to 
the ideal of the greater happiness of the greater majority? For non- 
Christians the clash was between a vagne humanitarian ideal and the 
strong individual impulses of egoism. And since the latter were also 
a publicly accepted ideal of life, it is they that gained the upper hand. 

The guidance of mens lives in accordance with the principle 
of brotherhood is impossible in a civilization that extols individualism 
to the skies. And so the twentieth century saw the final developments, 
in which there was still much lip-service given to the humanitarian 
ideal of the brotherhood, but in which the actual conditions were the 
final outcome of the cut-throat struggle that is the logical product of 
a pagan individualism. "Never perhaps was there more talking about 
the brotherhood of men than there is today," v^ote Pope Benedict XV 
in November, 1914; "in fact, men do not hesitate to proclaim that 
striving after brotherhood is one of the greatest gifts of modern civil- 
ization, ignoring the teaching of the Gospel, and setting aside the work 
of Christ and of His Church. But in reality never was there less 
brotherly activity amongst men than at the present moment. Race 
hatred has reached its climax; peoples are more divided by jealousies 
than by frontiers; within one and the same nation, within the same 
city, there rages the burning envy of class against class ; and amongst 
individuals it is self-love which is the supreme law over-ruling every- 
thing" ("On the Outbreak of the European War," P.P., p. 205). 

The World War saw the collapse of the first modern attempt at 
the deification of the society of mankind. The aftermath of this same 
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world war saw the climax and the breakdown of pagan individualism, 
and at the same time the rise in various countries of a new pagan at- 
tempt to deify society, but this time to the accompaniment of a rigid 
anti-individualism, i.e., to the tune of absolute totalitarianism. 

2. POLITICAL TOTALITARIANISM. The naturalism and 
individualism of our unchristian era sponsored the absolute freedom 
of man in all affairs of life. It recognized no law binding upon man 
except one that man himself freely chooses to institute and to accept. 
Hence there was no higher regulation of conduct for men in general, 
certainly no such regulation by laws superior to man and least of all 
by supernatural laws of life, and just as certainly no real authorita- 
tive regulation of individuals by society as such. In practice, this 
turned out to be at times a tyranny of the majority over minorities, 
but this contradiction is only an aspect of the wider contradiction in- 
herent in naturalistic individualism— the contradiction contained in the 
view that the creature is not dependent on the Creator in any way. 
The moment a creature tries to be completely independent of God, it 
is headed towards tyranny or slavery of some kind, whether it be 
tyranny of the strong or slavery of the passions. Only the acceptance 
of a moral or divine law can safeguard true human freedom. 

A^bove all did this attitude sponsor the principle of no government 
interference in business, and it made sure things more sure by di- 
vorcing business entirely from regulation by traditional ethics. In 
fact, the supreme principle of society was that of a maximum non- 
interference by social authority in human affairs. The result, in turn, 
was an increasing disparity in the lots and fortunes of men, the im- 
mense destitution and poverty of the masses amid the possibility of 
ever greater plenty, a growing anarchy and chaos in all human af- 
fairs. The pendulum of events had swung to one extreme and it could 
go no farther without engulfing all in ruin. And so the turn came in 
the direction of the opposite extreme, not least so in the political 
sphere. In place of political individualism some countries have gone 
over to political totalitarianism, and in many others there are those 
who sponsor the latter theory in both speech and writing. 

Whereas individualism placed all emphasis on the individual hu- 
man beings and left the unitary aspects of society out of consideration, 
or else left society as such and the common good to shift for itself, 
totalitarianism does quite the opposite and with a full vengeance. It 
not only places all emphasis on the unified society of men, politically 
on the unified state, but it also refuses merely to neglect the individuals 
or leave them shift for themselves. It regards the individuals very 
definitely as parts and only as subordinate parts of the whole social 
body. 

Among the ancients and the medieval philosophers it was not un- 
common to compare the body politic or the state to the human body, 
even as is done supernaturally in regard to the mystical body of 
Christ. But when totalitarian thinkers make this comparison and call 
the individual human beings cells in the political body or social organ- 
ism, they mean this quite literally. As a practical result they allow 
no more real self-determination and personal consciousness in the full 
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sense of the term to the cells of the political body, to the individual 
citizens, than is enjoyed by the biological cells of the human body. 
Human beings are treated rather like mechanical parts of a gigantic 
machine than like human persons endowed with individual intelligence 
and free will. The liberalistic principle of governmental non-inter- 
ference is thus replaced by government interference or control in all 
things. The idea of "the less government there is the better" is re- 
placed by the doctrinaire idea that the more government there is the 
better it is for all, and that the best government is the complete regu- 
lation of everything by the state. No longer may anyone proclaim 
that a maximum individual freedom is best for human life, but rather 
a maximum regulation by the all-powerful state. And the disintegra- 
tion and chaos of individualism is pointed to as an argument that men 
can live together successfully only if there is an all-embracing plan 
and if the state rigidly administers this plan unto all its citizens. In 
this regard there is one point of contact at least between modern 
unchristian liberalism and totalitarianism. The former held that men 
and the other animals did not differ in kind, it practically reduced 
man to a mere animal, and totalitarianism answers by agreeing and 
drawing the conclusion that men must therefore be regimented and 
controlled like all the other animals. 

A totalitarian philosophy of the state therefore proclaims point- 
blank that the state should legally regiment all of civil life in practi- 
cally the same way as it regulates military life. And just as even the 
private life of soldiers while in the army is very considerably regulated, 
so too should be that of all the citizens. At will a totalitarian govern- 
ment determines for the people what they are to think, to believe, to 
say, to enjoy, to play at, to work at, to own, etc. No aspect of human 
life is withdrawn from control and direction of the state, neither leisure 
time nor recreation, neither economic life nor cultural, not even re- 
ligion. To withdraw any such aspect from the jurisdiction of the state 
would make that state insofar less totalitarian. 

Not only does such a state claim the right to regulate the individual 
affairs of all the citizens but it rules all associations as well, the busi- 
ness and trade associations, recreational, sport, and fellowship associa- 
tions, family and church. All of these are considered mere instruments 
for furthering the policy or the so-called necessity of the state. In 
other words, the state is everything; it does not exist for the people, 
but the people exist for the state. Consequently there are no inborn 
or natural rights of men, neither of individuals nor of groups, not even 
of family or church. The state alone is the possessor and creator of 
human right, and the first duty of citizens is a blind obedience to and 
acceptance of state decisions and decrees. In fact, both individuals 
and groups have no purpose in life but to promote the cause of the 
state. 

It is because of such enormous claims that Pope Pius XI could 
write to Cardinal Schuster of Milan as he did: "To speak only of 
that which occupies us for the present, it is most evident that a total- 
itarity of regime or of state wishing to include also the supernatural 
life is a manifest absurdity in the order of ideas, and it would be a 
true monstrosity should it wish to transfer itself into the practical or- 
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der" (April 26, 1931. AAS. Vol. 23 [1931], pp. 147-148). Yet 
this is precisely the monstrous thing that some countries are trying to 
put into practice. And they are succeeding to a degree that should 
make the worst tyrants of old green with envy. Reference was made 
a number of times in these pages to the astounding material progress 
of our times, as also to the insufficiency of mere material progress and 
the necessity of its being properly guided or controlled by moral 
ideals. The state absolutism practiced in the name of totalitarianism 
is but another illustration of what has been made possible by this 
material progress when it comes in contact with false ideas. The rigid 
control of all the channels and the aspects of human life by a central- 
ized government as exercised in the modern totalitarian way is possi- 
ble only because of the complicated and terribly successful modern 
armaments of warfare, together with the latest methods of speedy 
transportation and news communication, the highly developed system 
of manufacturing news and propaganda of all kinds, and the lessons 
in monopoly learned through the experience of the centralized finance 
capitalism that has been ruling the world by such means. 

The modern totalitarian dictators have learned their lesson well. 
They are by no means a throw-back into the past, but rather stand in 
the very forefront of our advanced civilization — i.e., of the civilization 
that was built up on an immense technical progress to the accompani- 
ment of the abandoning of all the ideals of traditional Christianity. 
All the elements and aspects of human progress that Christianity 
should have used for the better freedom and happiness of the human 
person are now being used for the complete suppression of all true 
personality in men. In fact, the phenomena of a mediocre mass edu- 
cation, of cheap universal monopolized newspapers, of stereotyped 
amusements, of fashion-ridden mentality, are all forms of indirect reg- 
imentation of peoples' minds, and have prepared the masses in great 
part for the more rigid regimentation of modern state absolutism. 

There is only one way out of the blind alley of this pagan totali- 
tarianism. That is a sincere return of men to the traditional ac- 
ceptance of a natural moral law binding upon individuals and upon so- 
cieties alike, on the humblest of the citizens and the mightiest of 
states. Only in that way can the individual be safeguarded against the 
undue encroachments of the state upon his personal rights, and only 
thus can the rightful authority and functioning of the state be secure 
against the disintegrating effects of individualism. From this angle, 
again, modern totalitarianism has inherited the denial of a higher mor- 
al law from the pagan individualism that preceded it. 

Furthermore, in the Christian era it seems impossible, as our ex- 
periences indicate, for man to remain faithful to a natural moral law 
without also going a step farther. Such fidelity may have been rela- 
tively possible for the pagans of old, but for Christianity it would be 
only a half-way measure. For Christ has taught us that we can fully 
realize our destinies as children of God only with that supernatural 
help of grace which makes us at the same time members of His mysti- 
cal body. The supernatural Christ-life is the perfection in every way, 
and not the suppression, of the natural life of man. Once this mes- 
sage of God was given to man and to the Church, it became the destiny 
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of man to realize that goal in its fullness. Since the time of Christ, 
men, both individuals and societies, can only be with Him or against 
Him. In the pre-Christian paganism the laudable attempt to live 
according to a natural moral law was always a step towards the goal 
and ideal of the Christian life that was to come with Christ. Since 
the time of Christ, however, the guidance of human life according to 
the natural moral law alone is always a step away from the superna- 
tural ideal of Christ, and therefore a step towards a renewed pagan- 
ism, of which the last things are worse than the first. We have terri- 
ble proof of this truth today in the antics of political totalitarianism. 
Evidence from another angle is furnished in the economic totalitarian- 
ism of modern communism. 

3. ECONOMIC TOTALITARIANISM. In the above section 
we have dealt with political totalitarianism in all its rigor. We have 
done so because our concern here is a study of the philosophies of 
life that are manifestations of the anti-Christian world of our day. 
No attempt was made to tag this complete totalitarianism on any par- 
ticular country or nation. Various countries exist in which this to- 
talitarian philosophy is accepted in full or in part, and the determina- 
tion of that is a matter of the study of history. In the same way the 
present section will study economic totalitarianism in its ideal form, 
in the full rigor of its philosophy, without trying to point out any coun- 
try in which this philosophy is being realized in practice in a perfect 
degree. The complete or less complete realization of such totalitarian 
ideals is dependent also on concrete circumstances, and on the chang- 
ing conditions of time. What is most important for us is the fact that 
such philosophies are accepted as the true theories of human life, 
which acceptance is always a conscious embracing of anti-Christian 
principles, and this naturally leads to an increasing attempt to realize 
them also in practice. 

The term communism is defined by Webster as "a system of social 
organization in which goods are held in common; — the opposite of the 
system of private property." This is the minimum and most unre- 
stricted meaning of the term. Such economic communism or commu- 
nity of goads was practiced by various groups almost throughout the 
history of mankind, and in particular by various religious orders or 
societies since the advent of Christianity. A religious communism of 
goods is always the result of the free choice of souls who renounce 
the world and private property with the sanction of the Church as a 
more perfect way of fulfilling the divine counsels of perfection. The 
Church has put her special sanction on such a life and raised it to the 
sacramental status of an intimate spiritual espousal of souls with 
Christ. Such a renunciation of the private ownership of material goods 
is always voluntary. It has nothing to do with the kind of totalitarian 
communism that is being sponsored today under repudiation of Chris- 
tian ideals, and that Pius XI has definitely called "atheistic commu- 
nism" or "bolshevistic communism" in his encyclical letter Divini Re- 
demptoris (March 19, 1937). 

Atheistic communism takes its rise from the writings of a German 
philosopher, Karl Marx, and his friend Friederich Engels (1820- 
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1895), who together published a formal statement of what has since 
been called Marxian Communism or Marxian Socialism in the now 
famous Communist Manifesto of 1847. It is with this general Marx- 
ism that we shall be concerned here, and not with the differences and 
variations of it developed by various disciples. Its general philosophy 
is still the inspiration almost to the letter of the atheistic communism 
that has grown so powerful in the twentieth century and so theatening 
to what has remained of Christian civilization after all the attacks of 
naturalism and the neo-pagan individualism. 

Marxian communism is based on a materialistic philosophy of life. 
All the cultural phenomena of life, it claims, all the trends and turns 
of history are nothing but the outcome of the material conditions of 
human existence at any time and the material methods of livelihood. 
Religion and culture and ethical ideals, therefore, have no further 
meaning than their being the products of the changing material and 
economic conditions of life. As the latter change in the course of his- 
tory, so, too, should the former. And such change is brought about 
inevitably by the constant struggle between the classes, i.e., between 
the "haves" and the "have-nots," the dominant wealthy or privileged 
classes and the masses of the poor and the destitute, or the economic 
slaves. Religion and ethical ideals are made use of by the wealthy 
and privileged to retain their traditional privileges or wealth and to 
keep the "underdogs" down. Since human happiness consists in the 
abundant possession of material goods, and in nothing else essentially, 
and since all men have a right to such wealth, the only thing worth- 
while is to work for a revolution, whether violent or silent, by which 
all men will get their proper share of the abundant material goods 
which the progress of civilization has made so possible for all. 

Before this goal can be attained, it will be necessary to dispossess 
the wealthy of the means by which they hold on to their privileges and 
defend their right to private ownership. In other words, it will be 
necessary to abolish the institution of private property altogether as 
well as all other institutions designed to preserve the rich in their 
privileges, chief among which is religion. Of course, this will mean 
an immense struggle, since the privileged of all historical periods have 
been very unwilling to give up their possessions and their privileged 
heritage without a fight. It is therefore necessary to get hold of the 
one earthly power there is, namely the state, and by the power of the 
state to inaugurate the new social order of atheistic communism. 

While sponsoring a considerable revolution from previous social 
conditions, this communism nevertheless is in some ways also a direct 
carry-over from earlier generations. Thus it has taken over the ma- 
terialistic philosophy of the nineteenth century bodily into its doctrine 
as also the atheism and the denial of a natural moral law superior to 
man. It is mainly a reaction against the disintegration of modern 
pagan individualism, but it has retained the latter's pagan conception 
of human life even while reacting against the individualism. It is 
insofar at one with the wider movement of political totalitarianism de- 
scribed above, since it depends on the superior power of the state to 
initiate and maintain the new communistic social order. It therefore 
calls for a complete regimentation and control of all human beings 
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within the communistic state, and the regulation of all human activities 
towards its one goal — the setting up of a materialistic and atheistic 
communism. And like all true totalitarianism it stops at no measures, 
no matter how cruel, in the pursuit of its goal. In its scheme of life 
individual men have no rights of their own and no freedom of action. 

The distant goal envisioned by this communism is indeed a free 
and happy society of totally unconstrained human beings in which all 
will work according to their abilities but will take from the common 
products only what each one actually needs for himself. But until this 
distant ideal paradise is reached, there will have to be a rigid totalita- 
rian government of men in which no personal rights will exist except 
such as are granted by the all-powerful state. Very well does Pius XI 
say of this communism: "It is in opposition both to reason and to di- 
vine revelation. It subverts the social order, because it means the de- 
struction of its foundations ; because it ignores the true origin and pur- 
pose of the state; because it denies the rights, dignity and liberty of 
human personality 0 (Encyclical Divini Redemptoris). 

There is no need here to enter upon any special refutation of the 
doctrines of this atheistic communism. This has already been done in 
preceding sections dealing with totalitarianism and materialism and 
by the entire exposition of the truths of Christ as related to all the 
different aspects of human life we have been discussing in the present 
treatise. More important than a mere refutation of communistic 
theories is the practical defense against its inroads in our modern 
civilization. Such a defense can take place only through dealing 
frankly with the causes that help in the spread of communism. 

Chief among these causes is the unjust distribution of the material 
goods of the earth among men, and the centralized monopoly of the 
means of production and livelihood in the hands of a few persons who 
are, according to the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, the practical dic- 
tators of human affairs "so that no one dare breath against their will." 
Behind this economic dictatorship lies as a further cause the dechris- 
tianization of our public life, in terms of which the using of any op- 
portunity or the wielding of any power for the interests of self alone 
was sanctioned by public opinion. In relation to the unjust oppres- 
sions resulting from this combination of causes, one may ask the ques- 
tion: Why do not men turn to the Catholic religion as a remedy? To 
this the answer is on the one hand ignorance of Catholic truth and 
on the other, as Pius XI states in the Divini Redemptoris, the sad fact 
that many Catholics have not been living true to the teachings of their 
faith and so have given the world a false view of the true teachings of 
Christ and of their efficacy as a remedy of modern social ills. 

The final remedy therefore lies in a rechristianization of society and 
in a social order of human life built up accordingly. It is a gigantic 
task for Catholic Action, one that calls for hearty and universal coop- 
eration with all the energies of divine grace entrusted to the members 
of Christ's mystical body here on earth. 
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STUDENT AIDS 



A. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 

I. HUMANITARIANISM : 

1. What is the humanitarian philosophy of life? 

2. How was it affected by materialistic evolution? 

3. What elements of humanitarian philosophy are in ac- 

cord with Christian teachings? What ones are anti- 
Christian ? 

4. Tell about the social reforms effected by humanitarian- 

ism. 

5. What is the supreme goal of the humanitarian? 

6. Show how humanitarianism is related to naturalism. 

7. Describe the conflict between humanitarianism and in- 

dividualism. 

8. What did the World War prove regarding the value and 

effectiveness of humanitarianism? 
II. Political Totalitarianism: 

1. Why are tyranny or slavery the natural consequences 

of man's proclaimed independence of God? 

2. How did the principle of absolute human freedom ex- 

press itself in the world of business? 

3. What has been the attitude toward government during 

the past century? Describe the reaction which we 
are experiencing in the present time. 

4. Compare individualism with totalitarianism. 

5. How is totalitarianism opposed to human personality? 

6. Describe the scope of the totalitarian state. 

7. Keeping in mind the relations of the natural to the 

supernatural, show how the totalitarian state is the 
monstrosity which Pope Pius XI claims it to be. 

8. How is the growth of totalitarianism related to mate- 

rialistic progress? 

9. Explain why Christianity is the only way out of the 

blind alley of pagan totalitarianism. 
III. Economic Totalitarianism: 

1. What is meant by communism? 

2. Distinguish between economic communism and atheistic 

communism. 

3. What is the Communist Manifesto? 

4. State the main tenets of Marxian communism. 

5. Why is revolution essential to the success of Marxism? 

6. What does totalitarianism owe to materialism? indi- 

vidiualism ? naturalism ? 

7. Defend this statement made by Pope Pius XI: "It 

(atheistic communism) is in opposition both to reason 
and to divine revelation." 

8. List the main causes for the progress of communism to- 

day. 

9. Describe the one remedy to heal the world today of the 

diseases which are attacking it. 
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B. FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORT 



1. Compare humanitarianism with Christian charity. 

2. Analyze this statement and amplify its thought: "Much 

of the humanitarian movement was an attempt to sal- 
vage or restore what was left of Christian ideals of 
life after the dominant trends of our civilization had 
cut themselves off from the living sources of the 
Christian religion." 

3. Why was the humanitarian movement a peculiarly subtle 

enemy of Christianity? 

4. Describe the clash between humanitarianism and indi- 

vidualism. 

5. Develop the following statement by analysis and exam- 

ples : "All the elements and aspects of human progress 
that Christianity should have used for the better free- 
dom and happiness of the human person are now be- 
ing used for the complete suppression of all true 
personality in men." 

6. Show that adherence to the natural moral law is insuf- 

ficient in the Christian era. 

7. Show that in the Christian era so-called naturalism is 

not really natural to man since he is destined for the 
supernatural. "There is something in everyone which 
can be roused into sympathy with God and the super- 
natural . . . He does not destroy our nature 
when He shares life with us but fulfils what is al- 
ready there" (Bede Jarrett, O.P., No Abiding City, 
p. 57). 

8. Let one student re-state for the class the principle of 

private ownership as set forth in Chapter six, Sec- 
tion III. 

9. Let a group of students prepare a symposium on "Bear- 

ing Witness to Christ in Twentieth Century Ameri- 
ca." The following topics are suggested for indi- 
vidual talks: 

a) What it means to "bear witness to Christ." 

b) Some apostolic men and women of America in 
these past fifty years. 

c) Fields in which Catholics seem to be failing to- 
day to "bear witness to Christ." 

d) Apostolic opportunities for Catholic young 
men in this locality today. 

e) Apostolic opportunities for Catholic young 
women in this locality today 

f) Practical conclusions. 

10. Compare with the humanitarian ideal the true Christian 
ideal. Consider in this connection this passage from 
James J. Daly's The Road to Peace: "We must be- 
come something more than man, under penalty of be- 
coming something less. We must enhance human 
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dignity with the divine, on pain of losing all human 
dignity forever." Cf. the prayer said in holy Mass at 
the mingling of the water and the wine. 
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Three major facts in history of man: 

Creation by God to His image and likeness. 
Rebellion of angels and man against God. 
Redemption of man by God-become-man. 

Redemption realized throughout time — the Church in the 
world. 

Struggle necessary for man to realize the effects of the 

Redemption. 
Victory through Christ. 

Opposition of modern world to realization of the Redemption. 

Elevation of the material and of the natural in Christian life. 

True human progress essentially spiritual. 

The Church a constant inspiration for true human progress. 

Certain growth of the kingdom of God. 

Final harvesting of the wheat of Christ. 



Periodicals : 



CHAPTER XVI. GENERAL CONCLUSION 
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Any discussion of the wide topic of "The Christian in the World'* 
must ever take into account the three major facts or events of time 
and of the history of man. First there is the fact of the creation of 
man and of the world by God, which is understood properly only in 
terms of the immense love and yearning of God, who is infinite good- 
ness itself, for those creatures to whom He can impart in a special 
manner His own image and likeness. Then there is the counter-fact 
of the rebellion of the angels and of man against God. Creatures 
made after the image of God loved this image, their own selves, to 
the exclusion of God, and chose to obey their own wills over against 
the divine will of their Creator. Therewith a basic rift was effected 
in the harmony and unity of the world as created originally by God. 
Finally there is the counter-fact on the part of God, which is like the 
first fact a sublime exercise and manifestation of His divine love. 
This is the work of man's redemption wrought by Christ, who is God- 
become-man for that purpose. The redemption itself may be distin- 
guished into two phases, the event of Christ's personal and physical 
sojourn on earth, and the continued realization of these events through- 
out time. This latter comprises the progressive event that we may 
call "The Church in the World" in reference to social man or to the 
mystical body of Christ as a whole, or else "The Christian in the 
World" in reference to the individual Christian or member of that 
body. Since the individual is always such a member, it is impossible 
to treat the question under the latter heading without continued refer- 
ence also to the entire fellowship as such. The Christian and the 
Church go hand in* hand ; their being and life intertwine inseparably 
in the New Dispensation. 

The redemption of man by Christ did not reestablish the full 
harmony between God and man in the manner in which it existed be- 
fore the Fall. It made the harmony possible for all men, perhaps 
even in a higher and sublimer degree than before (cf. the prayer 
at the mingling of water and wine at the offertory of the Mass). But 
the possibility of attaining that harmony on the part of men is real- 
ized only through the effort of each individual himself, who most truly 
can work out his salvation in Christ and through Christ, or share in 
the redemption, only in the sweat of his brow, "with labor and toil." 

Ever since the Redemption, and certainly before, the world has 
been the self-same world that rebelled against its Creator. And in it 
the Prince of this World is ever going about seeking to consolidate 
and to increase his own kingdom of evil. Then there is in man 
forever the impulse of the or^n? 1 rebellion. Whether he recognizes 
the enticing voice or no, it continues to whisper in his ear in the 
words of the serpent to the woman: "No, you shall not die the death. 
For God doth know that in what day soever you shall eat thereof, 
your eyes shall be opened: and you shall be as Gods, knowing good 
and evil" (Gen. 3:4-5). 

This is the constant struggle of man here on earth — the struggle 
between serving God in wholehearted love, and serving his own self 
in some guise or other but always under the influence of self-love. 
That the struggle in each instance must end in victory for one side 
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or the other, either for God or else for mammon, we know from the 
words of Christ. For "no man can serve two masters. For either 
he will hate the one, and love the other: or he will sustain the one, 
and despise the other" (Matt. 6:24). Either man must love the good 
and pursue it, or else he will love iniquity and embrace it. He can- 
not continue to love the one as an ideal and serve the other in prac- 
tice; sooner or later he must embrace one of the two wholeheartedly 
and surrender completely to it. Either we must surrender ourselves 
in love to God, our heavenly Father, or else we must give up God and 
His love for the passing service of self. That is the eternal struggle 
of life that will go on to the end of time. The cockle will grow up 
with the wheat and there will be times when the cockle may even 
threaten to extinguish the wheat altogether. Such a threat is God's 
truth, it is grimly real, although it may sound the note of pessimism 
and despair for any Christian who has not learned the divine wisdom 
of the word of Christ about the grain of wheat that must die in order 
to live. 

It was not in the scheme of divine redemption that this struggle 
should be removed from the life of man, but rather that man should 
with the help of God's grace share in the victory of Christ over the 
death of sin. It lies in this divine dispensation that man should 
through Christ overcome evil and live in union and harmony with his 
fellowmen and with the triune God. In that way there should be 
accomplished an ever increasing realization of the stature of Christ 
here on earth, the constant growth of the mystical Christ in His mem- 
bers until the fulness of time may arrive. It is the constant realiza- 
tion of the greater perfection of the natural world through its eleva- 
tion into the supernatural, and the perfection of the life of nature 
through the life of faith. 

That the modern world has cut squarely across this divine scheme 
of salvation, we have seen abundantly in the last chapters. Modern 
life and its civilization have been built on the self-sufficiency of man 
without God. The period of the Enlightenment proclaimed aloud the 
goodness of the natural man, and his natural ability to perfect himself 
without the help of God. Belief in the supernatural was, in fact, 
considered a hindrance to this self-perfection of man. But we have 
passed by the period that expected to see the golden millenium of 
human existence arrive through the unaided efforts of man. We 
have indeed witnessed the working of the marvels of science, but we 
have also lived to see the general disappearance of the great hopes A 
man had based on his rejection of God and his complete reliance on 
himself. Today we realize anew the truth of the parable of the rich 
man and of the warning of Christ. "Take heed and beware of all 
covetousness ; for a man's life doth not consist in the abundance of 
things which he possesseth. And he spoke a similitude to them, say- 
ing: The land of a certain rich man brought forth plenty of fruits. 
And he thought within himself, saying: What shall I do, because I 
have no room where to bestow my fruits? And he said: This will I do: 
I will pull down my barns, and will build greater; and into them will 
I gather all things that are grown to me, and my goods. And I will 
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say to my soul: Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years, 
take thy rest ; eat, drink, make good cheer. But God said to him : Thou 
fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee: and whose shall those 
things be which thou hast provided? So is he that layeth up treasure 
for himself, and is not rich towards God" (Luke, 12:15-21). 

The lesson is evident. There must be a return to God and away 
from the pagan concept of the sufficiency of man unto himself. Yet 
there will always be those who have eyes but do not see. Today the 
totalitarian forms of society do indeed mistrust the individual man, 
but they put their whole trust in social man, or society as a unit. The 
Marxian philosophy still adheres to the natural goodness of man and 
his ability to lift himself by his own bootstraps, and it has not yet 
learned the lesson that "man liveth not by bread alone, but by every 
word of God" (Luke 4:4). It refuses to see in man an embodied spirit 
made after the image of God, whose happiness can be attained only 
in God. With a slight variation that substitutes society for the in- 
dividual it proposes to build up the happy future by the means that 
have already ended in dismal failure. Of the Marxians it is still true 
as of all the neo-pagans of modern times : "All seek the things that are 
their own, not the things that are Jesus Christ's" (Phil. 2:21). 

A return to Christ must mean a proper appreciation of true values 
in human life. Such an appreciation will be based on the primacy of 
the spiritual over the material, but not in the sense that the material 
is considered evil for the mere reason that it is not spiritual. The 
latter is the heresy of manicheism. The true Christian ideal as out- 
lined in the present book has always acknowledged a scale or level 
of different values. The material things of earth are good, but not 
on the same high level as the spiritual values. In fact, the material 
things can attain a goodness beyond their own level by becoming in- 
struments of spiritual life and service. Man, by making use of 
material things for his spiritual betterment and for the service of 
God, is thereby realizing the highest possibilities of which material 
goods are capable in this world. A Christian scale of values, far from 
depreciating the material goods, gives them added value by taking 
them into the service of the spiritual. Similarly the Christian must 
base his life on the privacy of the supernatural over the natural. 
But this again does not mean that all things natural, or nature as such, 
including human nature, are all wrong or evil. And the bringing of 
the natural into the service of the supernatural, is not an extinction 
of the natural, but rather an elevation of it into a higher form of life 
far beyond the reach of its own unaided abilities. Here the liturgical 
life of the Church is at once the source and the sublime model of the 
wider life of the Christian. 

It is in this sense that true Christianity must be, and has always 
been, concerned also with the material goods of earth. Since they 
are necessary as a means for proper spiritual and moral development, 
it must be the concern of the member of the Christ, not only to see 
that he has a sufficiency of material goods, but also that all other fellow 
members of Christ actual or prospective have this sufficiency. Any 
system of economic or social life, in which individuals cannot get this 
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sufficiency with relative ease and good will, must by Christians be 
branded as a fundamentally immoral system and contrary to the mind 
of God. From that angle alone the social question is a moral one, as 
it is also from the fact that much of our poverty and destitution is 
due to an immoral grabbing after material riches by the more for- 
tunate among men. 

The experience of modern history has helped men to make a 
clearer distinction between material progress and real progress in 
civilization. There are those indeed, who point out that the products 
of our material progress may even be the means of destroying our 
civilization. That will result inevitably, if they are used to further 
the spread of pagan ideas and forms of life. 

The only true progress for man must be above all a spiritual 
progress, whether this be of the individual as such or of the society of 
mankind. For a civilization to preserve itself or to advance, it is 
necessary to adhere to the primacy of the spiritual and the super- 
natural mentioned above. "The civilization of the world," wrote 
Pius X, "is a Christian civilization; the more frankly Christian it is, 
so much is it more true, more lasting, and more productive of precious 
fruit; the more it withdraws from the Christian ideal, so much the 
feebler is it, to the great detriment of society" ("On Christian Social 
Action," P.P., p. 190). These words, written in 1905, have found a 
terrible realization in the following decades. 

Far from being against progress, as is still sometimes said, the 
Church and Christianity call for constant progress of both individual 
and society under the inspiration of spiritual ideals. Both the in- 
dividual member of Christ and society as a whole are destined to grow 
constantly in Christ. In the spiritual life, both of the individual and 
of society, there is no standstill possible; there is only a forward 
progress or else a going backward. 

But even the going backward, or the turning away from the ideals 
of Christ, can in the designs of God be only temporary, since Christ 
has promised the guiding presence of the Holy Ghost and His own 
presence in the Church till the end of time. Progressive paganization, 
such as has been witnessed in modern times, will inevitably lead to a 
deeper appreciation of the truth of the Christ-life. This appreciation 
may begin in only a small remaining nucleus of the faithful, but from 
them it will spread about as it did in the first centuries, to a world- 
wide conquest in the name of Christ. For the design of God in the 
era of the redemption includes the ever greater realization of Christ in 
the minds and the lives of men. And a temporary set-back can only 
be the dying of the seed of faith for the greater harvest to come. 
Until the end of time will the continued realization of Christ in the 
world take on greater dimensions until the fulness of His stature is 
attained. And always will it be the working of divine grace as oper- 
ating through the efforts and zeal of the members of Christ as the 
apostles of His truth and life. 

Always, too, will the cockle grow up with the wheat, will there be 
struggle of the two, for else, as God has chosen to permit things, there 
would be no true spiritual advance among men. It is only at the very 
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end of time that a real separation between the wheat and the cockle 
will take place, and the final harvesting of the wheat of Christ into 
the eternal granary of God. 

STUDENT AIDS 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What are the major facts in the history of man? Of 

what importance for the peace of society and of the 
individual is man's realization of these facts? Ex- 
plain. 

2. Distinguish the actual harmony between God and man 

before the Fall and the harmony with God made possi- 
ble for man by the redemptive work of Christ. How 
is this "possible" harmony made "actual" in each 
case? 

3. "Either man must love the good and pursue it, or else 

he will love iniquity and embrace it. He cannot con- 
tinue to love the one as an ideal and serve the other 
in practice." Amplify the thought set forth in these 
statements. 

4. Consider the truth expressed below in relation to con- 

ditions the Church is facing today in some countries: 
"The cockle will grow up with the wheat, and there 
will be times when the cockle may even threaten to 
extinguish the wheat altogether: Such a threat is 
God's truth, it is grimly real, although it may sound 
the note of pessimism and despair for any Christian 
who has not learned the divine wisdom of the word 
of Christ about the grain of wheat that must die in 
order to live." 

5. In His prayer for His disciples after the Last Supper, 

our Lord said to His heavenly Father: "I pray not 
that Thou shouldst take them out of the world, but 
that Thou shouldst keep them from evil" (John 
17:15). Against what enemies must Catholic youth 
contend today if they will have part in the victory of 
Christ? 

6. In the light of the teachings of Christ in His Church, 

what are seen to be some fundamental errors in modern 
thought and belief? 

7. Defend the statement: Catholic young men and women, 

by virtue of their being confirmed members of Christ, 
have an obligation to know Christian truths and ac- 
cording to their opportunities to spread the knowledge 
of these truths among men. 

8. Write a paper on the thought set forth here: "If the 

crisis of today is the return of Antichrist, then this 
kind of devil above all others can be dtiven out only 
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by prayer and fasting. It means for every member 
of Christ the vicarious offering of his whole self to 
God for the sake of the world, it means for every 
just man a wholehearted giving of self to God — in 
Mass and out of Mass — with a fulness that knows 
no reserve. If enough just men living by faith can 
be found in this world, God Himself will save it 
from the terrors of His visitation." (Orate Fratres 
10:308). 

9. List all the proofs you can of the truth of the state- 
ment: "The Church calls for constant progress of 
both individual and society/' 

10. Show in as clear, precise, and forceful a talk as you 

can, a) that intimate vigorous participation in the 
liturgical life of the Church is the certain way to 
personal progress; b) to the progress of society. 

11. What is the supreme work of the Christian in the world? 

Recall Christ's repeated statements that He was 
come to do the will of His heavenly Father, to honor 
and glorify Him. How is the offering of holy Mass 
the realization of the whole purpose of the Christian 
in the world? Show how active Catholic daily life 
is implied in the Catholic's participation in holy 
Mass. 

12. "Until the end of time will the continued realization of 

Christ in the world take on greater dimensions until 
the fulness of His stature is attained." Each age, 
each nation, each family, each individual has his par- 
ticular contribution to make to this growth. What 
are the implications of this statement for Catholic 
youth of today? 
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